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Board  of  Education,     ) 
New  York,  Jan.  31,  1879.  J 
Hon.  Edward  Cooper, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  : 

Sir — 1  have  the  honor  to  send  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1878,  in  which  will  be  found  full  statements  of  the  operations  of 
this  Board  for  the  period  named. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

William  Wood, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Lawrence  D.  Kiernan,  Clerk. 


REPORT. 


To  the  Honorable  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  the  Common  Coimcil  of  the  City  of  New  York  : 

The  tenth  subdivision  of  Sec.  3,  of  an  "  Act  relative  to  Com- 
mon Schools  in  the  City  of  IS'ew  York,"  passed  March  31,  1854^ 
requires  the  Board  of  Education  "  to  make  and  transmit,  between 
the  fifteenth  day  of  January  and  the  first  day  of  February  in 
each  year,  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
to  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  report  in 
writing,  bearing  date  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  next 
preceding,  stating  the  whole  number  of  schools  within  their 
jurisdiction,  specially  designating  the  schools  for  colored  children  ; 
the  schools  or  societies  from  which  reports  shall  have  been  made 
to  the  Board  of  Education  within  the  time  limited  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  the  length  of  time  such  shall  have  been  kept  open ;  the 
amount  of  public  money  apportioned  or  appropriated  to  said 
school  or  society ;  the  number  taught  in  each  school ;  the  whole 
amount  of  money  drawn  from  the  City  Chamberlain  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  during  the  year  ending  at  the  date  of  their 
report,  distinguisliing  the  amount  received  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  State,  from  all  other  and  what  sources;  the  manner  in 
which  such  moneys  shall  have  been  expended,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  State  Superintendent  of  ]*ublic   Instniction 
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may  from  time  to  time  require  in  relation  to  common  scliool 
education  in  the  Citj  and  County  of  New  York  ;  and  the  report 
which  the  Board  of  Educati(jn  is  lierehj  required  to  make  shall 
he  held  and  taken  to  be  a  full  compliance  with  every  law  requir- 
ing a  report  from  said  Board,  or  any  officer  of  the  City  and 
County  of  New  York,  except  the  City  Superintendent,  relative 
to  schools  in  said  city,  or  any  matters  connected  therewith." 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  Law,  the  Board 
of  Education  respectfully  submits  its 

THIKTY-SEYENTII  ANNUAL  EEPORT, 

showing  the  operations  of  the  Board  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1878 : 

I. — WHOLE  NUMBER   OF    SCHOOLS. 

Normal  College,  Female 1 

Saturday  Sessions  of  Normal  College 1 

Training  Department  of  Normal  College 1 

Grammar  Schools,  Boys 46 

"              "         Girls 46 

"              "        Mixed 12 

Primary  Schools 47 

Primary  Dei)artments 66 

Evening  Schools,  Males 15 

"             "       Females 12 

''            "      Mixed 2 

"      High  School,  Males 1 

Colored  Grammar  Schools,  Males 2 

"        Females 1 
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Colored  Grammar  Schools,  Mixed 2 

Colored  Primary  Departments 3 

"         Evening  Schools,  Mixed 2 

Nautical  School 1 

Total  number  of  Schools  and  Departments  under 

the  management  of  the  Board  of  Education 261 

Coi-porate  Schools  participating  in  the  School  Fund     15 

Total 276 

In  the  above  statement,  the  schools  designated  "  mixed "  con- 
tain both  boys  and  girls,  or  pursue  both  Grammar  and  Primary 
Grades  of  study. 

II. — SCHOOLS   FROM   WHICH   EEPORTS    HAVE   BEEN   MADE. 

All  the  schools  above  named  have,  in  accordance  with  the 
accustomed  rule,  presented  reports  to  the  Board  of  Education 
within  the  time  Ihnited. 

The  following  Corporate  and  Asylum  Schools  have  also  re- 
ported : 

1.  The  New  York  Orphan  Asylum  School. — Act  passed  3d 
July,  1851 ;  Sec.  22,  page  40,  of  Manual  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

2.  The  Koman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  School. — Act  passed 

3d  July,  1851 ;  Sec.  22,  page  40,  of  Manual  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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8.  The  Schools  of  the  two  HaK-Orphan  Asylums. — Act  passed 
:k\  July,  1851 ;  Sec.  22,  page  40,  of  Manual  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

4.  The  Schools  of  the  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Juvenile 

Delinquents.— Amended  Act  of  3d  July,  1851 ;  Sec.  22, 
l)age  40,  of  Manual  Board  of  Education. 

5.  The  Schools  of  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House. — Act 

passed  3d  July,  1851 ;  Sec.  22,  page  40,  of  Manual  Board 
of  Education. 

6.  The  School  of  the  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored 
Orphans. — Amended  Act  of  3d  July,  1851  ;  Sec.  22,  page 
40,  of  Manual  Board  of  Education. 

7.  The  Schools  of  tlie  American  Female  Guardian  Society. — 
A?t  passed  3d  July,  1851 ;  Sec.  22,  page  40,  Manual  Board 
of  Education. 

8.  The  School  established  and  maintained  by  the  Kew  York 

Juvenile  Asylum. — Act  passed  30th  June,  1851 ;  as  amended 
by  Chap.  332,  Laws  of  1854 ;  Sec.  30,  page  65,  of  Manual 
Board  of  Education. 

9.  The  House  of  Reception  for  Ju^^enile  Asylum. — Act  passed 

30th  June,  1851 ;  as  amended  by  Chap.  332,  Law^s  of  1854 ; 
Sec.  30,  page  65,  of  Manual  Board  of  Education. 

10.  The  School  established  and  maintained  by  the  Ladies'  Home 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — 
Chap.  405,  Laws  of  1855,  page  63,  of  Manual  Board  of 
Education. 
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11.  The  School  established  and  maintained  by  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry. — Chap.  405,  Laws  of  1855  ;  page  63,  of 
Manual  Board  of  Education. 

12.  The  Industrial  Schools  established  and  maintained  under  the 

charge  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society. — Chap.  258,  Laws  of 
1862 ;  page  64,  of  Manual  Board  of  Education. 

13.  The  School  established  and  maintained  by  the  New  York 

Society  for  the  Eelief  of  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled. — Chap. 
835,  Sec.  3,  of  Laws  of  1872. 

14.  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital. — Act  passed  April  17,  1866 ; 
page  65,  Manual  of  Board  of  Education. 

15.  Hebrew    Benevolent    and    Orf)han    Asylum    Society. — Act 

passed  April  21,  1874.— Chap.  230,  Laws  of  1874,  page  88, 
of  Manual  of  Board  of  Education. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  average  attendance  and  whole 
number  of  the  scholars  taught  in  the  several  schools  and  societies 
from  which  reports  have  been  received,  and  the  apportionment  of 
school  moneys  for  their  support,  as  prescribed  by  law,  arc  pre- 
sented in  tables  accompanying  this  report. 

III. — The  whole  amount  of  money  drawn  from  the  Comp- 
troller for  the  pui-poses  of  Public  Instruction  during  the  year, 
the  several  amounts  and  sources  being  distinguished,  as  required 
by  law,  was,  as  appears  by  the  voucliers  sent  to  him  for  payment, 

$3,288,374  93 
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Whic'li  was  obtained  from  the  following  sources  : 

Balance  for  account  of  1875  witli 
the  Comptroller,  per  last  re- 
port          $11,226  34 

Balance  for  account  of  1870  with 
the  Comptroller,  per  last  re- 
port   55,820  98 

Balance  for  acccount  of  1877  with 
the  Comptroller,  j^er  last  re- 
port          236,110  50 

Total  balances  1875,  '76,  '77 $303,157  82 

Amount  apportioned  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  Pubhc 
Instruction,  for  the  year  1878, 
including  Corporate  Schools . .  13,400,000  00 


Total   resources  for    liabilities   of 

1875,  1876,  1877  and  1878. . .  $3,703,157  82 


The  objects  for  which  this  money  was  expended  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  general  statements ;   for  details,  see   Financial 
Report  in  Schedule  Ko.  8. 
By  vouchers  sent  the  Comptroller 

For  account  of  1875,  viz.  : 
•On  contract  for  enlarging,  etc.,  G. 

S.  N"o.  64,  in  24th  Ward $1,473  00 
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Salaries    of     Teachers     in    Ward 

Schools 118  00 


For  accoxmt  of  1876,  "ciz. : 
On  contracts  for  erecting  and  alter- 
ing buildings $12,676  09 

Sundries,  Teachers'  Salaries,  etc. .  .  296  95 


For  account  of  1877,  viz. : 
Salaries  of  Professors  and  others  in 

mrmal  College,  for  Dec.  1877.  $341  26 

Salaries    of     Teachers    in    Ward 

Schools,  3|- per  cent,  returned.  8,846  97 

Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Janitors  in 

Colored  Schools,  3^  per  cent. 

returned,  etc 394  31 

Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Janitors  in 

EveningSchools,for  Dec.  1877.         13,470  30 
Salaries  of  Superintendents,  Clerk, 

Employees,  etc.,  Z\  per  cent. 

returned 137  11 

Fuel  for  Schools 978  70 

Gas  for  Schools 2,120  21 

Kents  of  School  premises 266  ^<o 

Workshop  materials 10  87 

Incidental  expenses  of  Ward  Tnist- 

ees    for     current    repairs    to 

buildings,  furniture,  and  heat- 
ing apparatus,  printing,  etc.,  etc.  5,584  09 


$1,591  00^ 


$12,973  04 
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Incidental  expenses  of  the  ]S"ornial 

College,  supplies,  repairs,  etc., 

etc 190  00 

Incidental    expenses    of    Evening 

Schools,  printing,  repairs,  etc.,  309  76 

Incidental   expenses   of    Board   of 

Education,  printing,  etc 643  01 

Compulsory    Education,    printing, 

etc 62  82 

Support  of  Nautical  School 464  99 

Incidental  expenses  Colored  Schools  69  28 

Sjpecial  Approiwiation. 

Sites  for  School  Buildings 52,128  23 

Alterations,   enlargement,  and   re- 
pairs of  buildings 53,127  65 

Furniture  and  repairs 28,819  76 

Heating  apparatus  and  repairs 9,747  00 


For  account  of  1878,  viz. : 

Special  Appropi'iations. 

New  Building,  G.  S.  No.  70 ;  Extra 

Work $678  65 

Altering  and  Eepairing  Buildings .  53,249  17 

Sites 12,177  25 

Heating  Apparatus  and  Repairs  ...  6,720  42 

Furniture  and  Repairs 9,635  61 


$177,712  98 
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Salaries  of   Teachers  in  Grammar 

and  Primary   Schools 2,252,170  40 

Salaries   of  Janitors   in    Gi'ammar 

and  Primary^Schools 100,879  75 

Salaries  of  Professors'and  others  in 

Normal  College  and  Training 

Department 84,085  70 

Salaries  of  Teachers  and   Janitors 

in  Evening  Schools 74,262  33 

Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Janitors 

in  Colored  Schools 35,983  71 

Salaries    of    City    Superintendent 

and  Assistants 34,374  55 

Salaries  of  Clerk,  Employees,  Jani- 
tor, etc.,  of  Board  of  Education.  37,390  13 
Incidental  Expenses   of   Board   of 

Education 16,129  48 

Incidental   Expenses    of    Evening 

Schools 372  85 

Incidental    Expenses    of    Colored 

Schools 957  07 

Incidental     Expenses      of      Ward 

Schools 42,787  13 

Support  of  Nautical  School 23,000  79 

Incidental    Expenses    of     Normal 

College 3,576  69 

Pianos  and  Eepairs  of 850  00 

Compulsoi-y  Education,  Salaries. . .  12,301  75 

Kents  of  School  premises 36,769  20 
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Fuel 49,046  63 

Gas 8,542  50 

Workshop,  AVagcs  and  Materials . .  2,523  91 
Supplies,  Books,  Maps,  Slates,  Sta- 
tionery, etc 93,576  16 


},988,041  83 


Corporate  Schools,  amount  of  Ap- 
portionment    108,056  08 

Total  payments,  1875,  '76,  '77,  '78,  $3,096,097  91 

Leaving  available  for  liabilities  for  the  years  named  : 

Balance  of  Fund  for 

1875 $9,635  34 

Balance  of  Fund  for 

1876 42,847  94 

Balance  of  Fund  for 

1877 58,397  52 

Balance  of  Fund  for 

1878 303,902  09 

Total  balances  with  the  Comp- 
troller   $414,782  89 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  Scholars  taught  in  the  Schools  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  average  attendance  for 
the  last  four  years. 

WHOLE  NUMBER  TAUGHT. 


SCHOOLS. 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

Grammar    Schools    and    Priimny 

159,036 

43,456 

1,958 

•24,149 

3,672 
1G9 

158,033 

42,677 

1,753 

21,734 

4,059 
109 

161,968 

43,215 

2,015 

20,070 

4,111 
222 

168,651 

Primary  Schools 

Colored  Schools 

46,380 
2,071 

10.897 

Normal  College,  Saturday  Sessions 
and  Training  Department 

4.175 
201 

Total     

232,440 

22,880 

228,365 
24,354 

231,601 

24,240 

241,375 

Coriwrate  Schools 

22,798 

Grand  Total 

255,320 

25-2,719 

255,847 

264  173 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 


SCHOOLS. 


1875 


Grammar    Schools    and    Primary 

Departments '.  j  79,289 

Primary  Schools I  19,162 

Colored  Schools !  872 

Evening  SchooLs j  10,.343 

Normal  College,  Saturday  Sessions 

and  Training  Department ;  2, 103 

Nautical  School •  100 

Total 111,869 

Corporal  c  Schools j  9,019 

Grand  Total !  120,888 

_ 


81,358 

19,431 

805 

9,273 

2,466 
109 


84,451 
20,338 

847 
8,911 

2,535 
99 


113,442 
9,555 


122,997 


117,181 
9,845 


127,026 


87,785 
20,774 

858 
8,740 

2,588 
98 


120,843 
9,816 


130,659 
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NUMBER    AND   COST   OF   TEACHERS    EMPLOYED    IN   THE    PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are  eoTidiicted  by  the  following  teachers : 

58  Male  Principals  in  Grammar  Schools, 
148  ]V[ale  Yice-Principals  and  Assistants  in  Grammar  Schools. 
455  Female  Assistants  in  Male  Grammar  Schools. 
46  Female  Principals  in  Female  Grammar  Schools. 
508  Female  Yice-Principals  and  Assistants  in  Female  Grammar 

Schools. 
1 1 1  Female  Principals  in  Primary  Schools  and  Departments. 
1832  Female  Yice-Principals  and  Assistants  in  Primary  Schools 
and  Departments. 

3  Male  Principals  and  Male  Assistants  in  Colored  Schools. 

4  Female  Principals  in  Colored  Schools. 
29  'Female  Assistants  in  Colored  Schools. 

17  Male  Principals  in  Male  Evening  Ward  Schools. 
107  Male  Assistants  in  Male  Evening  Ward  Schools. 
77  Female  Assistants  in  Male  Evening  Ward  Schools. 
12  Female  Principals  in  Evening  Ward  Schools. 
94  Female  Assistants  in  Female  Evening  Ward  Schools. 
7  Female  Principals    and   Assistants    in    Colored    Evening 
Schools. 
312  Teachers  of  special  subjects,  Music,  Drawing,  French,  and 
German  Languages. 
7  Male  Insti-uctors,  consisting  of  a  President,  and  six  Profes- 
sors in  the  Normal  College. 
29  Female  Teachers,  consisting  of  Lady   Superintendent  and 
Female  Assistant  Teachers,  in  the  Normal  College. 
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7  Male  Instructors,  consisting  of  one  President  and  six  Pro- 
fessors, in  the  Saturday  !N^ornial  School. 
7  Female  Teachers  in  the  Saturday  Nomial  School. 
23  Female  Teachers  in  the  Training  Department  of  the  Nor- 
mal College. 
27  Teachers,  consisting  of  one  Male  Principal  and  26   Male 
Assistants,  in  the  Evening  High  School. 

And  the  cost  of  these  several  classes  of  Teachers,  by  Annual 
Salaries,  is  as  follows : 

For  Male  Departments  of  Grammar  Schools $750,661  05 

For  Female         "  "  "     464,149  00 

For  Primary  Department  and  Primary  Schools 982,558  00 

For  Special  Teachers ~| 

For  Colored  Schools,  Male  and  Female  Principals  j>-      35,983  71 

and  Assistants,  Day  and  Evening J 

For  Colored  Schools,  Special  Teachers 1,210  35 

For  Male    and   Female    Departments   of    Evening 

Ward  Schools  and  Evening  High  School 85,000  00 

For  President  and  Professors  of  the  Female  Normal 
College  and  Saturday  Sessions  and  Prin- 
cipal and  Assistants  of  the  Training  Depart- 
ment       84,085  70 
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THE    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

The  administrative  control  of  the  Common  Schools  of  New- 
York  is  distributed  among  three  co-ordinate  branches,  Trustees, 
Inspectors,  and  Commissioners.  They  possess  independent  pow- 
ers and  functions,  but  unite  in  giving  effectiveness  to  the  system. 
There  is  a  three-fold  basis  of  representation.  Each  ward  has  five 
Trustees.  Each  of  the  eight  districts  in  which  the  wards  are 
grouped,  and  which  are  intended  to  be  nearly  equal  in  population, 
has  three  Inspectors. 

The  Board  of  Education  represents  the  whole  city,  and  has 
the  supervision  of  all  the  interests  of  the  entire  system. 

Originally  the  Trustees,  Inspectors  and  Commissioners  were 
chosen  at  special  municipal  elections.  A  brief  experience  proved 
that  however  deep  might  be  the  popular  conviction  of  the  value 
of  our  Common  Schools,  sufficient  attention  could  not  be  secured 
in  their  behalf,  to  make  a  special  election  advisable  or  expedient. 
A  reconstruction  became  inevitable,  and  the  choice  of  scliool 
officers  was  made  to  take  place  at  the  same  time  as  for  the  other 
municipal  offices.  Some  years  of  further  experience  afforded 
proof  that  this  method  was  not  satisfactory,  and  that  a  new 
mode  of  selecting  the  guardians  of  our  educational  interests  was 
necessary,  and  they  were  made  subject  to  appointment  by  the 
Mayor,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  statutes  hereinafter  referred 
to.  Before  1842  the  public  education  of  tlie  cliildren  of  this  city 
was  directed  by  the  Public  School  Society.  In  tliat  year 
the  Legislature  (Session  Laws,  chap.  150,  p.  184),  extended 
to  this  city  the  system  which  prevailed  in  tlie  rest  of  the  State. 
In  1851  (Session  Laws,  chap.  386,  p.  734),  it  was  enacted  tliat  the 
Bcliools  sliould  be  governed  by  two  Connnissioners,  two  Inspect- 
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ors,  and  eiglit  Ti-ustees  in  each  ward.  One  Commissioner,  one 
Inspector,  and  two  Trustees  were  elected  at  every  general 
election. 

The  gi'adual  removal  of  population  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  part  of  Manhattan  Island  produced  great  inequalities 
in  the  jiopulation  of  the  several  wards,  and  gave  to  the  more 
southerly  wards  an  undue  predominance  in  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

In  1864,  therefore  (Session  Laws,  chap.  351,  p.  822),  the  citj 
was  divided  into  seven  districts,  the  boundaries  of  which  remain 
unchanged.  Each  school  district  was  to  have  three  Commission- 
ers and  three  Inspectors,  and  each  ward  was  to  have  five  Tmst- 
ees.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1869,  another  Act  was  passed  (Ses- 
sion Laws,  chap.  437,  p.  967),  which  made  a  revolution  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Board.  By  this  new  law,  twelve  members 
were  to  be  voted  for  by  the  people  of  the  City,  only  seven 
names  being  on  any  one  ticket;  and  from  the  persons  thus 
named,  the  seven  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  were  to 
be  declared  elected.  The  Mayor  of  the  City  was  to  appoint  from 
the  other  names  voted  for  the  five  having  the  next  highest  num- 
ber of  votes.  The  term  of  the  Board  then  in  existence  was  de- 
clared to  be,  by  section  2  of  the  Act,  at  an  end  within  ten  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  twelve  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  to  serve  until  January,  1871,  their  suc- 
cessors to  be  chosen  at  the  November  election  in  1870,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1  of  the  Act.  'No  election  for  Commissioners, 
however,  was  held,  the  Act  having  been  repealed  at  the  follow- 
ing session  of  the  Legislature  in  April,  1870. 
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In  April,  18T1,  an  "  An  Act  to  reorganize  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  City  of  New  York"  was  passed  (Session  Laws,  chap. 
574,  p.  1231),  by  which  the  "  Department  of  Public  Instruction" 
replaced  the  Board  of  Education.  The  existing  Board  was  im- 
seated  within  ten  days  and  new  Commissioners  appointed,  to  hold 
office  for  iive  years.  The  School  Trustees  then  in  office  were  to 
.serve  their  fuU  terms,  but,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  from  any  cause, 
the  Mayor  was  authorized  to  fill  such  vacancy,  and  also  to  appoint 
all  the  Trustees  of  Common  Schools,  as  well  as  the  Inspectors. 
While  the  principle  of  minority  representation  was  enjoined,  it  is 
obvious  that  these  jjrovisions  placed  the  entire  organization  of  the 
school  system  in  the  hands  of  one  person  only,  upon  whose  sole 
judgment  the  burden  of  selection  should  rest. 

This  organization  of  the  system  continued  until  1873.  At  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  that  year  a  bill  was  j)assed,  March 
21st  (Session  Laws,  chap.  112,  p.  196). 

This  act,  with  some  amendments,  is  still  in  force.  It  restored 
the  former  general  principles  of  organization.  The  original  title, 
"  The  Board  of  Education,"  was  restored.  The  Board  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-one  Commissioners,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Mayor.  They  appoint  five  Trustees  in  each  ward.  Three  In- 
spectors in  each  school  district  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  The 
Commissioners  are  appointed  in  classes  of  seven,  so  that  the  term 
of  one  class  expires  each  year.  An  opportunity  of  changing 
one-third  of  the  Board  is  thus  given  annually. 

The  controlling  principle  in  this  return  to  the  former  system 
was  to  remove  the  schools  from  political  supervision.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education  into  a  department  of  the  City 
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goveniniont  brouglit  it  necessarily  into  so  close  a  contact  witli 
the  influences  almost  inseparable  from  tlie  municipal  adminis- 
tration, that  it  could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  become  an  in- 
strument of  partisim  aggrandizement  and  power. 

Indeed,  the  advocates  of  the  Public  School  Society,  years  be- 
fore, used  this  same  argument  of  the  danger  of  partisan  tenden- 
cies, to  resist  the  demand  for  an  elective  school  system.  When,  • 
after  thirty  years  of  existence,  the  system  of  elective  school  offi- 
cers had  been  willingly  resigned  by  the  people,  it  became  an 
exaggeration  of  conservatism  to  place  the  whole  organization  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  individual.  The  via  media  was  found  to 
be  in  the  discriminating  selection  of  a  board  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers, representing  the  whole  city,  who  should  have  power  to 
select  and  appoint  the  members  of  the  local  boards,  and  thus 
insure,  as  far  as  could  be  practicable,  a  just  representation  of  the 
character,  nationality  and  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent sectionfi  of  the  city.  This  organization  still  continues,  and 
the  ex-perience  of  six  years  shows  its  adaptation  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  our  city.  The  success  of  a  great  educational 
institution,  with  over  three  thousand  teachers  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  children  under  its  control,  depends  upon  wisdom 
and  skiU  in  its  general  management,  and  upon  thoroughness  and 
efficiency  in  every  detail.  The  history  of  the  past  six  years 
shows  that  the  government  of  our  schools  combines  these  two 
essential  elements. 

The  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  in  the  respective 
wards  is  given  to  the  Trustees,  who  appoint  teachers,  nominate 
principals  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  approval,  and  subject  to 
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geueral  rules  prescribed  by  that  Board,  provide  books,  fuel,  and 
all  other  supplies,  select  and  recommend  school  sites,  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  Central  Board,  secure  proposals,  award  con- 
tracts, and  audit  and  certify  bills  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
repairs,  etc.,  as  provided  by  law.  Their  power  of  expenditure  of 
money,  although  limited,  gives  them  a  fund  for  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  wards,  beyond  which  an  appeal  to  the  Board 
almost  invariably  insures  an  appropriation  for  every  reasonable 
demand.  Cases  of  embarrassment  have  sometimes  arisen  where 
Trustees  have  exceeded  their  proper  limits,  but  they  have  been 
infrequent. 

The  Inspectors  have  the  general  oversight  of  the  schools  in 
their  districts.  They  must  approve  the  removal  of  teachers  be- 
fore the  same  can  take  effect,  and  countersign  all  bills  and  pay 
rolls.  They  serve  as  an  advisory  branch  of  the  local  Boards. 
The  Board  of  Education  is  the  legislative  body  whicli  regulates 
and  supervises  the  whole. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  can  be  easily  appreciated  by  a 
momentary  consideration  of  the  consequences  that  would  follow 
to  our  schools,  if  it  should  be  abolished,  and  the  local  Boards  of 
each  ward  or  district  should  become  the  sole  administrators.  The 
attempt  to  establish  such  a  scheme  would  be  a  premonition  of 
swift  disorganization  and  decay.  The  experience  was,  in  part, 
realized  while  the  Public  School  Society  continued  in  existence 
for  ten  years  after  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
1842.  The  difference  in  the  polity  of  the  two  systems,  the 
grades  of  studies,  the  inequality  of  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers, 
and  other  details,  made  it  obvious  that  two  schemes  of  popular 
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education  could  not  advantageously  hold  a  parallel  existence ;  and 
after  fifty  years  of  service  the  original  system  yielded  to  the  in- 
evitable logic  of  the  time  and  was  merged  in  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  1853. 

The  distribution  of  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  among 
the  Trustees  and  Inspectors — numbering  in  all  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty — prevents  the  tendency  to  too  great  power  in  a  Central 
Board,  while  the  revisory  and  executive  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  especially  in  its  financial  administration,  must  act  as  a 
check  to  the  too  lavish  expenditure  of  money  by  the  local  Boards, 
By  its  legislative  power  the  Board  of  Education  "provides  a 
"  classification  of  studies,  scholars,  and  salaries  in  such  a  manner 
"  that,  as  near  as  possible,  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in 
"  the  Common  Schools,  and  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  shall  be 
"  uniform  throughout  the  city." — Act  of  July  3,  1851. 

Wliile  the  rapid  growth  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  cos- 
mopolitan character  of  the  population  have  rendered  imperative 
certain  chimges  in  the  system,  the  most  important  of  which  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  development  and  expansion,  several 
experiments  have  been  made  which  were  dictated  less  by  a  true 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  public  interests  than  by  personal  or  party 
considerations.  The  change  in  the  method  of  choosing  the  school 
officers  was  the  result  of  experience. 

Under  the  old  system  of  the  Public  School  Society,  which  was 
an  eleemosynary  institution  in  its  inception,  for  poor  "  children 
"  who  were  not  cared  for  by  any  religious  society,"  the  School 
Trustees  were  appointed  by  the  Society.  They  were  select  men, 
as  the  honorable  list  of  Clintons,  Cornells,  Torreys,  and  others 
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abundantly  sliows.  But  the  radical  objection  to  it  was,  that  it 
lacked  the  element  of  popularity.  The  present  method  of  selec- 
tion, like  the  whole  American  system  of  government,  is  represent- 
ative. 

The  popular  voice  is  more  adequately  and  justly  expressed  by 
electing  a  few  officers,  who,  on  behaK  of  the  people,  appoint  the 
many  who  fill  the  other  offices.  It  is  impossible  for  most  citizens 
to  ascertain  the  qualifications  of  a  hundred  candidates.  One  can 
easily  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  three  or  four,  and  they  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  who  elect  them  for  the  appointments  they 
make  as  the  delegates  of  their  constituents. 

Changes  in  the  system  are  to  be  deprecated,  unless  they  are 
demanded  by  the  evident  interests  of  the  city  and  the  progress 
of  educational  plans  and  improvements.  The  intellectual  life  of 
a  great  community  must  derive  much  of  its  vigor  from  the 
institutions  in  wliich  its  children  are  trained.  These  cannot 
prosper  unless  they  are  directed  by  consistent,  systematic  and 
enlightened  judgment.  Hence,  any  contemplated  innovation  or 
readjustment  of  the  parts  of  this  great  moral  and  intellectual 
force  should  be  approached  with  care,  and  only  after  the  most 
])atient  deliberation  and  judgment. 

A  return  to  the  system  of  district  repi-esentation  in  the  Board 
of  Education,  instead  of  the  representation  of  the  whole  city  by 
the  twenty-one  Commissioners  chosen  at  large,  is  specially  to  be 
deprecated.  A  glance  at  the  school  map  will  show  how,  under 
the  district  representation  system,  as  it  existed  prior  to  18G9, 
school  houses  were  placed  so  as  to  gratify  local  and  district  inter- 
ests, instead  of  with  a  view  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
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city.     This  is  a  most  serious  defect,  and  is  one  of  tlie  many  in- 
separable from  a  re})resentation  exclusively  local. 

SCHOOL     ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Applications  for  authority  to  purchase  entire  sites,  or  additions 
to  present  sites,  have  been  made  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of 
the  following  "Wards  during  the  year  187S  : 

By  the  Trustees  of  the  J^inth  Ward  for  two  lots  adjoining  the 
rear  of  j^remises  of  Grammar  School  No.  3. 

By  the  Trustees  of  the  Tenth  Ward  for  three  lots,  on  which  to 
erect  a  new  building  for  a  Primary  School. 

By  the  Trustees  of  the  Eleventh  Ward  for  an  additional  lot  on 
Seventli  street,  adjoining  tliree  lots  nowtlie  property  of  the  Board, 
making  four  in  all,  so  as  to  erect  a  Grammar  School  building 
instead  of  a  Primary,  as  was  at  iirst  proposed. 

By  the  Trustees  of  the  Twelfth  Ward  for  eight  lots  for  a  new- 
Grammar  School  building. 

By  the  Ti-ustees  of  the  Thirteenth  Ward  for  two  or  three  lots 
for  a  new  Primary  School. 

By  the  Trustees  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward  for  the  purchasing 
of  the  premises  adjoining  Grammar  School  No.  13  ;  also  for  three 
lots  for  a  new  Primary  School  building. 

By  the  Trustees  of  the  Nineteenth  Ward  for  four  lots  for  a 
new  building  for  a  Grammar  School. 

By  the  Trustees  of  the  Twenty-third  Ward  for  a  site  for  a  new 
school. 
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To  tlie  above  may  be  added  an  application  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Seventh  Ward  for  one  lot  adjoining  Grammar  School  No.  2 ; 
also  an  ai:)plication  bj  the  Trustees  of  the  Twenty-second  Ward 
for  four  lots  on  the  rear  of  Grammar  School  No.  69,  on  West 
Fifty-fourth  street.  These  two  applications  were  ^^resented  in 
1877,  but  were  acted  upon  in  1878.  Of  the  beforenamed  ap- 
plications for  sites,  those  from  the  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth, 
Seventeenth,  and  Nineteenth  AVards  were  reported  upon  favor- 
ably ;  those  from  the  Seventh,  Ninth,  Thirteenth,  and  Twenty- 
second  Wards  were  reported  upon  adversely,  as  was  also  the  ap- 
plication from  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  to  purchase  lots  adjoining- 
Grammar  School  No.  13.  The  application  from  the  Twenty- 
third  Ward  is  yet  under  consideration. 

In  the  Tenth  Ward  three  lots,  Nos 
street,  dimensions,  75  by  100  feet,  have  been  purchased  at  a  cost 
of  $28,000. 

In  the  Eleventh  Ward  one  lot,  25  feet  front  by  90  10-12  feet 
deep,  on  the  south  side  of  Seventh  street,  has  been  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  $11,000. 

This  lot  is  a  portion  of  the  site  on  which  a  new  Grammar 
School  building  is  in  course  of  erection. 

In  the  Twelfth  AYard  eight  lots  of  ground,  the  entire  front  of 
the  block  on  the  west  side  of  Lexington  avenue,  between  105th 
and  lOOth  streets,  being  201  10-12  feet  front,  by  105  feet  deep, 
have  been  purchased  for  $20,000. 

Tlie  Trustees  of  the  Seventeenth  Ward  have  been  authorized  to 
advertise  for  proposals  for  a  plot  of  ground  about  75  by  100  feet, 
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the  same  to  be  located  between  Fourth  and  Tenth  streets,  and 
Second  and  Fourth  avenues.  Proposals  have  not  as  yet  been 
received. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Ward  the  sum  of  $18,000  was  appropriated 
for  four  lots,  being  80  feet  front  by  100  5-12  feet  deep,  on  the 
north  side  of  East  Forty-sixth  street,  between  Second  and  Third 
avenues. 

Plans  were  di-awn  and  proposals  received,  for  a  Grammar 
School  building ;  but  the  title  not  being  considered  satisfactory, 
the  appropriation  has  been  rescinded,  and  all  other  proceedings 
stopped. 

jSTo  entire  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year. 
Three  buildings,  viz. :  Grammar  Schools  Nos.  63  and  TO,  and 
Primary  School  'No.  41,  have  been  completed,  and  are  now  occu- 
pied by  the  sevei-al  schools.  A  particular  description  of  these 
buildings  is  to  be  found  on  pages  238,  239,  and  240,  of  the  An- 
nual Keport  of  1876.  They  contain  in  all  sixty-four  class 
rooms  and  four  assembly  rooms ;  an  increase  of  thirty-four  rooms 
over  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  buildings  they  replace. 

The  building  of  the  Training  Department  of  the  Normal  Col- 
lege has  been  enlarged,  by  adding  another  story  containing  eight 
large  class  rooms. 

A  new  wing  has  been  added  to  the  building  of  Grammar  School 
No.  28,  on  West  Fortieth  street,  containing  twelve  class  rooms. 

Besides  the  above,  changes  have  been  made  in  several  schools, 
by  means  of  rolling  doors  and  curtains,  dividing  the  assembly 
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rooms  into  class  rooms,  thereby  increasing  the  number  of  class 
rooms  provided  during  the  year  to  eighty-five,  equal  to  a  seating 
capacity  for  4,250  pupils. 

Contracts  have  been  made  for,  and  work  commenced  on,  a 
new  scliool  house  on  the  lots  on  Seventh  street  in  the  Eleventli 
"Ward ;  also  for  an  additional  building  for  Grammar  School  No. 
14,  on  Kast  Twenty-eighth  street,  in  the  Twenty-first  Ward ;  and 
also  for  the  erection  of  a  wing  to  the  building  of  G.  S.  No.  51, 
in  "West  Forty-fourth  street,  in  the  Twenty-second  Ward. 

The  buildings  on  Seventh  street  will  contain  in  all  two  assem- 
bly rooms  and  31  class  rooms.  It  will  be  occupied  by  one  Gram- 
mar Department  and  a  Primary  Department,  and  w^ill  have  room 
for  1,550  pupils  ;  Primary  School  No.  39,  having  a  register  of 
about  450  pujDils,  is  to  be  transferred  to  this  building.  The  ac- 
tual gain  in  "  seating  capacity  "  will  be  about  1,100.  The  sum  of 
$48,400  ha's  been  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  this  building, 
furniture  and  heating  apparatus  not  included.  The  building  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  first  of  January,  1880.  The 
additional  building  for  Grammar  Scliool  No.  14,  on  East  Twenty- 
eighth  street,  will  contain  fifteen  class  rooms.  Four  class  rooms 
heretofore  used  will  be  vacated  and  the  actual  increase  in  capaci- 
ty will  accommodate  about  600  pupils.  Connnunication  will  be 
had  with  the  present  building  by  iron  bridges  at  the  several 
stories.  The  plot  containing  the  buildings  of  this  scliool  extends 
from  Twenty-seventh  to  Twenty-eighth  street,  thus  giving  a 
good  opportunity  for  circulation  of  air  and  ample  means  of  egress 
and  ingress  to  the  buildings. 

The  contract  price  for  buildings,  exclusive  of  heating  appara- 
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tn.s  and  furniture,  is  $80,850.     The  additions  are  to  be  completed 
l)y  September  first,  1 STJ). 

Tlie  new  wing  for  (I  S.  No.  51,  on  AVest  Forty-fourth  street, 
iu  the  Twenty-second  Ward,  will  be  smiilar  in  almost  every  re- 
spect to  the  new  wing  of  G.  S.  'No.  28,  on  West  Fortieth  street, 
in  the  same  ward.  It  will  contain  twelve  class  rooms ;  but  there 
being  two  rooms  in  the  present  that  are  to  be  vacated,  the  gain  in 
number  of  class  rooms  will  be  ten,  or  equal  to  an  increase  of 
seating  capacity  for  500  pupils.  The  contract  price  for  the  wing 
and  connections  with  pi-esent  building,  w^itliout  heating  or  furni- 
ture, is  $16,115. 

The  new  wing  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  September, 
1879. 

The  foregoing  is  a  statement  of  changes  and  additions  made 
and  in  progress  in  school  accommodations  during  tlie  past  year. 
To  this,  however,  the  following  should  be  added.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  to  obtain  proper  title  to  the  s''te  on  East 
Forty-sixth  street,  in  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  and  the  great  neces- 
sity of  increased  accommodations  in  said  ward,  it  was  resolved, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  December  26,  1878,  that  the 
■sum  of  $65,000  be  appropriated  from  the  fund  of  1878,  to  be 
set  apart,  and  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  a  plot  of  ground,  to 
be  hereafter  selected,  in  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Grammar  Scliool  building  thereon. 

There  are  from  various  parts  of  the  city  calls  for  "  more 
rooms,"  which,  if  it  were  possible,  ought  to  be  furnished.  Tlie 
main  cause  of  complaint  in  regard  to  want  of  ventilation  would 
thus  be  removed. 
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HIRED    BUILDINGS, 

Now  tliat  land  is  cheap,  and  the  cost  of  building  comparatively 
small,  an  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  to  replace  the  buildings 
hired  by  the  Board,  many  of  which  are  old  and  ill-adapted  for 
school  purposes,  by  new  structures,  well  lighted,  warmed  and  ven- 
tilated. The  interest  on  their  cost  need  not  exceed  the  rent  now 
paid  by  the  city,  and  they  would  accommodate  many  more 
pupils  than  the  buildings  now  hired. 


In  this  connection  the  following  schedule  will  be  of  interest : 

PKEMISES    LEASED   FOE    SCHOOL    PUKPOSES. 


WARD. 

SCHOOL. 

LOCATION. 

RENT. 

1 

Grammar  School  29 

42  and  44  Trinity  place 

$400  00 

Grammar  School  29 

97  and  99  Greenwich  street.. 

2,400  00 

3 

Primary  School  37 

Pi-imary  School    2 

Primary  School    2 

()7  Warren  street 

2  400  00 

6 

101    T^<nri7-f1    «+.rppf; 

300  00 

Gore,  Baxter  and  Bayard  sts. 

1  00 

Grammar  School  24 

66  Elm  street 

1,200  00 

(Tranimar  School  23 

32  City  Hall  place     

900  00 

8 

Primary  School  25 

545  Greenwich  street 

450  00 

11 

Primary  School  39 

194  and  196  Seventh  street. . 

1.600  00 

12 

Primary  School  19 

Cor.  145th  street  and  3d  ave. 

1,700  00 

Primary  School  42 

88th  St.,  bet.  2d  and  3d  aves. 

3,500  00 

Primary  School  38 

Cor.  118th  Street  and  Ave  A. 

1,200  00 

13 

Primary  Dept.  4 

93  Attorney  street 

1,500  00 

Primary  Dept.  4 

Priiiiar'v  School     (5 

95  Attorney  sti'cet 

1,400  00 
1,500  00 

17 

15  and  17  East  Third  str(Uit. . 

I'riiiiarv  School  23 

17  St.  Mark's  place 

1,500  00 

19 

Primarv  Si'liool  21 

789  and  791  Third  ave 

4,000  00 

Gniiiiiiiar  School  27 

212  East  Forty-second  street. 

1,000  00 

(iraiiunar  School  27 

214  East  Forty-second  street. 

1,000  00 

3.800  00 
2,200  00 

22 

Primary  School  17 

252  West  Forty-second  street 

24 

Primary  School  48 

Woodlawii  Heights.. 

250  00 

$34,201  00 

SCHOOL     SITES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  school  sites,  which  are  now 
the  property  of  the  Board,  and  which  are  unimproved  : 
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J. —Four  lots  oil  north  side  of  Sixty-first  street,  96  feet  7 
inches  from  nortliwest  corner  of  Grand  Boulevard,  in  the 
Twenty-second  AVard,  ))eing  togetlier  a  plot  about  100  feet 
square. 

2. — Four  lots  on  soutli  cast  corner  of  Lexington  avenue  and 
Sixty-eighth  street,  in  the  Nineteentli  Ward,  being  together  a  plot 
about  1 00  feet  square. 

HEATING    AND   VENTILATION. 

The  Schools  are  heated  by  the  use  of  603  stoves,  81  hot 
air  furnaces,  1  hot  water  apparatus  and  101  steam  boilere.  A 
considerable  sum  of  money  lias  been  exjDended  in  repairing 
and  keeping  the  apjiaratus  in  the  several  schools  in  good  con- 
dition, so  that  now  the  Schools  are  all  comfortably  warmed. 

No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  ventilating  the 
several  buildings  during  the  past  year,  although  a  large  number 
of  plans  have  been  presented  to  the  Board,  and  referred  to  the 
appropriate  ('ommittee.  They  will,  in  all  probability,  receive 
careful  consideration  during  the  ensuing  year. 

One  difficulty  inherent  in  the  subject  is  this :  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  impress  upon  the  average  mind  the  importance  of 
ventilation.  Where  movable  slides  or  registers  are  employed, 
some  one  will  complain  of  the  draft,  and  the  obnoxious  current 
of  cold  air  is  at  once  suppressed, 

A  plan  has  been  suggested  by  which  in  the  buildings  heated 
by  steam,  the  cold  air  from  without  should  pass  over  the  coils, 
and  thus  be  warmed  before  it  enters  the  room. 
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Everything  that  is  practicable  will  be  done  to  remove  all  occa- 
sion for  the  couaplaints  on  this  subject ;  but  in  our  changeable 
climate,  and  with  overcrowded  class  rooms,  which  overcrowding 
is  occasioned  in  many  instances  by  the  objectionable  practice  of 
j)arents  insisting  on  sending  their  children  to  particular  Schools, 
proper  ventilation  is  not  easily  attainable. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  expenditure  for  supplies,  delivered  through  the  Deposi- 
tory, to  the  various  schools,  janitors,  etc.,  owing  to  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Supphes  and  the  principals  of  the 
schools,  has  been  materially  diminished  during  the  past  seven 
years,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : 

Amount  expended  for  supplies  in  1872 $187,TT8  63 

"  '•  "        "  1873 179,207  89 

"  "         '^        "  1874 171,784  42 

"  ''         ''        "  1875 162,843  77 

"  1876 163,514  58 

"  ^-         '•        "  1877 155,221  74 

"  -  '•         "  1878 120,204  18 

The  average  cost  per  scholar  for  supplies  delivered  to  the  vari- 
ous departments,  and  the  average  cost  for  janitors'  supplies,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  are  shown  as  follows,  \\z.  : 

1877.  1878. 

The  average  cost  per  scholar  for  Male  Depart's. . .  .$2  35     $2  08 

"         "  "      "         '^        "    Female     "  2  01       1  75 

"         "  "      "         ''        "    Pr.  Dept's  &  P.  S.       51  49 

"         "  "      "  Janitors  of  Grammar  Schools..  68  63     70  09 

"      ^-        "        Primary         "  30  98     29  78 
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Tlie  record  of  the  supply  department  shows  decided  progress 
in  the  direction  of  judicious  economy  and  retrenchment. 

TEACH  EK8   AyiD    SALARIES. 

The  educational  efficiency  of  our  school  system  is  of  course  of 
paramount  importance,  and,  consequently,  the  need  of  accom- 
plished and  experienced  teachers  must  take  precedence  of  every 
otlier  consideration.  Many — perhaps  the  majority— of  the  teach- 
ers employed  by  the  Board  as  principals  and  higher  assistants 
have  grown  up  in  the  system,  having  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
vocation  of  teaching ;  and  the  maturity  of  their  experience  in  all 
that  pertains  to  school  management  and  instruction,  and  to  all  the 
special  requirements  of  our  o^m  schools,  gives  a  value  to  their 
services,  M'hicli  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  has  been  to  foster  in  the  minds  of 
these  teachers  a  spirit  of  allegiance  to,  and  satisfaction  with,  their 
profession ;  to  stimulate  their  devotedness  and  earnestness,  and  to 
make  them  feel  that  their  efforts  and  their  profession  were  duly 
estimated  by  those  who  legally  have  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  schools  committed  to  their  immediate  custody  and  care. 

The  occupation  of  the  teacher  is  toilsome  and  exhausting ;  it 
has  very  many  discouragements;  and,  beyond  the  satisfaction 
which  tlie  consciousness  of  useful  labor  brings,  affords  very  little  to 
relieve  the  wearisome  drudgery  of  an  incessant  repetition  of  daily 
tasks.  Success  can,  indeed,  only  result  from  the  ability  to  rise 
above  all  these  circumstances,  so  unfavorable  to  a  vigorous  and 
elastic  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Mindful  of  these  considerations,  the  Board  has  steadily  resisted 
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the  efforts  made  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  t^iachei-s,  feeling 
that  their  labors  were  not  remunerative  at  all  in  proportion  to 
tlieir  intrinsic  value  to  the  comnmnity,  and  that  the  teachers, 
while  devoting  themselves  earnestly  to  the  laborious  work  of  the 
school-room,  should  not  find  their  energies  depressed  by  a  stinted 
compensation. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  emj)loyed  by  the  Board  in  all 
classes  of  schools  is  3,275 — males,  382 ;  females,  2,893.  Of  these 
2,338  are  employed  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

Teachers'  Salaries. 

The  following  tables  will  illustrate  the  method  according  to 
which  the  money  for  teachers'  salaries  is  apj)lied  through  the 
various  Boards  of  local  Trustees,  who  designate  the  salaries  paid 
to  the  several  teachers  emjjloyed  in  the  schools  of  tlieir  j)articu- 
lar  wards,  in  such  manner  that  there  shall  not  be  a  greater  differ- 
ence than  one  hundred  dollars  between  the  salaries  of  any  two 
successive  grades  of  assistant  teachers. 

The  number  of  teachers  allowed  in  each  school  is  determined 
by  the  average  attendance  of  the  preceding  year.  The  amount 
allotted  to  the  several  Boards  of  School  Trustees  is  determined 
l)y  multiplying  the  number  of  teachers  by  the  average  allowance 
to  each  grade  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Male  Departments. — To  Principals  in  Schools  having  an  aver- 
age attendance  for  the  preceding  year  of 

150  or  less $2,250  00 

151  to  300 2,500  00 
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301  to  r>00 $2,750  00 

501  and  upwards ^>^^^  ^0 

To  A^icc-rrincipals  in  Schools  having  an  average  at- 
tendance  for  tlie  preceding  year  of  a  grammar 

grade  of  less  than  250 $1,800  00 

250  and  npwards 2,000  00 

To  Male  Assistants : 

Where  but  one  is  employed,  $1,700. 

Where  two  or  more  are  employed,  an  average  salary  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,500. 
To  Female  Assistants,  an  average  not  exceeding $800  00 

Female  Departments. — The  annual  salaries  paid  to  teachei-s 
in  Female  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  as  follows  : 

To  Principals  in  Schools  having  an  average  attendance  for  the 
preceding  year  of — 

100  or  less ■ $1,200  00 

101  to  150 1,300  00 

151  to  300 1,500  00 

301  to  500 1,600  00 

501  and  upwards 1,700  00 

To  Vice-Principals  in  Schools  having  an  average  at- 
tendance for  the  preceding  year  of  a  grammar 

grade,  of  less  than  250 $1,000  00 

250  and  upwards 1,200  00 

To  Assistants,  an  average  salary  uot  exceeding 725  00 
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Primary  Departments  and  Schools. — The  annual  salaries 
paid  to  teacliers  in  Primary  Departments  and  Schools  shall  be 
as  follows : 

To  Principals  in  Schools  having  an  average  attendance  for  the 
preceding  year  of — 

200  or  less $1,000  00 

201  to  400 1,100  00 

401  to  500 1,800  00 

501  to  600 1,400  00 

001  to  850 1,500  00 

851  to  1,000 1,600  00 

1,001  and  upwards 1,700  00 

To  Vice-Principals  in  Schools  having  an  average  attendance  for 
the  preceding  year  of — 

Less  than  350 $850  00 

350  to  500  average • 900  00 

501  to  1,000 1,000  00 

1,001  and  upwards 1,200  00 

To  assistants,  an  average  salary  not  exceeding. . .        600  00 
Ko  salary  of  an  assistant  teacher  shall  exceed  that  of  a  Yice- 
i'rincipal  of  the  same  school. 

Mixed  Grammar  Schools. — To  female  first  assistants  who 
teach  the  first  grammar  grade  alone  or  in  connection  with  other 
grades  in  Mixed  Grammar  Schools,  where  boys  and  girls  are 
instructed  in  the  same  class,  and  where  no  male  assistant  is 
employed $1,200 

Principals  of  Fourteen   Years'  Standing. — All  pei-sons 
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employed  as  principals  of  Grammar  or  of  Primary  Departments 
and  Schools,  who  shall  liave  been  so  employed  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  yeiirs,  shall  be  paid  not  less  tlum  the  following  annual 
salaries,  if  approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  viz.  : 
For  Principals  of    Male   Departments— Twenty-five 

hundred  dollars $2,500  0(i 

For  Principals  of  Female  Departments— Nineteen  Inm- 

dred  dollars 1,900  Od 

For  Principals  of  Primary  Departments  and  Schools — 

Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 1,750  00 

A  grade  of  Junior  Teachers  is  established,  whose  salaries  for 
males  until  they  have  had  one  year's  experience,  were  fiixed  at 
$700,  and  for  females  whose  one  year's  experience  must  be  in  our 
Common  Schools,  $400. 

Salaries  of  Teacliers  of  Draiolng. — No  salary  paid  to  a 
teacher  of  drawing  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  two  dollars  ($2)  per 
hour  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  instruction. 

Scdaries  of  Teachers  of  Music,  German  arid  Freiicli. — 
No  salary  paid  to  a  teacher  of  Music,  or  the  French  or  German 
languages  shall  exceed  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
hour  for  the  time  actually  employed  in  instruction. 

Salaries    of    Principals    and     Teachers    in    Eoening 

Sc?iools.—M?i\Q  Principal,  per  night $4  00 

Male  Teachers,  assistants,  per  night 2  50 

Female  Assistants,  in  Male  Schools,  per  niglit 2  0(» 
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Female  Teachers,  Principals,  per  night $3  00 

Female  Assistants,  Female  Schools,         ''         2  00 

The  salary  of  the  Principal  of  Evening  High  School  shall  ho 
eight  and  one-half  dollars  per  night,  and  of  tlie  Teachere  five 
dollars  per  night. 

DISCIPLINE. 

The  maintenance  of  good  discipline  in  the  schools  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  as  an  essential  condition  of 
efficiency  in  other  respects,  but  for  the  influence  which  is  exerted 
thereby  on  the  future  character  of  the  pupils.  The  abolition  of 
corporal  punishment,  about  eight  years  ago,  introduced  several 
changes  in  the  modes  of  coercion  employed  by  the  teachers ;  and 
many  feared  that  the  schools  would  soon  show  a  deterioration  in 
that  excellence  of  order  for  which  at  that  time  they  were  distin- 
guished. As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  they  show,  however,  at 
the  present  time,  a  still  greater  degree  of  excellence,  at  any  rate 
in  all  the  external  indications  of  efficiency  in  this  respect.  This 
the  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  would  seem  to  demon- 
strate in  the  careful  exliibit  of  examination  returns  which  it 
presents. 

The  need  of  suspension  (j^ractically,  expulsion)  which  exists  is, 
however,  a  lamentable  fact  in  connection  with  tliis  subject,  more 
especially  as  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  this  means  of  freeing 
the  schools  from  troublesome  elements  is  increasing.  Tlie 
Superintendent's  Report  shows  that  the  whole  numl)er  of  cases 
of  suspension  during  this  year  was  198,  wliile  last  year  it 
was  only  141 .      Should  the  administration  of  our  pojiular  school 
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system  be  compelled  annually  to  send  adrift  as  incorrigible 
by  any  nieims  within  its  power,  150  of  its  pupils,  whose  only  fault 
is  the  natural  waywardness  of  youth,  it  would  be  a  circumstance 
which,  in  the  minds  of  many,  would  demonstrate  a  certain  degree 
of  inefficiency  in  the  system  much  to  be  regretted,  and  certainly, 
to  be  removed,  if  possible.  To  discipline  even  more  than 
to  instruction,  must  we  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great 
end  of  the  common  school  system,  the  preparation  of  the  youth 
of  the  community  for  lives  of  usefulness  and  virtue. 

COURSE    or    STUDY   A^'D   DRAWING. 

During  the  year  under  review  no  change  in  the  By-Laws  of 
the  Board  was  made  which  affected  subjects  or  methods  of  in- 
struction, except  in  respect  to  Drawing,  but  in  this  branch  of 
study  a  decided  step,  it  is  hoped  in  advance,  was  taken  by  the 
Board. 

The  modifications  in  the  course  adopted  consist  mainly  in  the 
introduction  of  work  with  curved  lines  in  the  primary  grades,  a 
change  which,  though  very  simple  in  statement,  has  produced 
necessarily  other  changes  in  almost  every  grade,  and  rendered 
somewhat  more  complicated  and  difficult  the  task  of  instruction 
throughout  the  course. 

Great  effort  was  made  by  the  special  teachers  in  Drawing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  course  (which  was  adopted 
largely  upon  their  joint  recommendation),  not  only  by  personal 
work  in  classes,  but  in  instniction  and  assistance  to  teachers  of 
other  classes.  Many  of  the  assistant  teachers  during  the  year 
imder  the  exigency  of  the  special  requirements  in  this  subject. 
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have  availed  themselves  of  the  very  genei-al  opportunities  offered 
at  the  present  time  in  the  City  of  New  York,  iu  various  public 
institutions,  to  become  proficient  instructors  in  this  subject. 

The  result  of  the  change  of  the  course,  and  the  special  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  rendered  necessary  thereby  has  been,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  awaken  still  greater  interest,  and  the  promise  of  still 
better  results.  Hereafter  Drawing  will  be  a  subject  for  examina- 
tion for  entrance  to  both  the  Colleges,  as  it  has  been  for  promo- 
tion, during  the  two  years  past,  from  grade  to  grade  in  the 
schools.  The  annual  exhibition  of  work  done  in  this  depart- 
ment in  the  several  schools  has  been  a  further  incentive  to 
labor.  Such  exhibitions,  if  so  conducted  as  to  show  actual  daily 
class  work  of  the  scholars,  will,  under  judicious  management,  pro- 
duce a  wholesome  rivalry  which  will  not  fail  to  develop  the  best 
methods  of  instruction. 

The  general  enthusiam  in  society  and  in  literature,  just  at  the 
present  time,  upon  the  subject  of  ornament,  and  drawing  and 
designing  as  the  means  of  it,  is,  doubtless,  a  recoil  from  the 
severely  practical  methods  of  the  past,  and  like  every  other  general 
passion  and  sentiment,  may  produce  some  evil  results.  Many  peo- 
ple in  their  houses  are  now  not  seeming  to  ask,  "  What  a  thing  is 
good  for,"  but  "  How  does  it  look."  Beauty  is  counted  better 
than  utility.  We  must  be  content  with  what  is  handsome.  What 
if  it  is  true  that  the  napkin  is  small,  it  is  enough  if  it  has  a 
large  monogram.  Still,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  recoil  is 
not  only  from  ugliness  but  from  bad  work.  The  senseless  and 
hideous  ornaments  of  thirty  years  ago  are  being  replaced  by 
decoration  that  strengthens  while  it  adorns. 
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Any  revival  has  its  ludicrous  side,  and  may  press  its  converts 
to  extremes.  The  middle  ground  will  be  reached  ultimately  by 
giving  our  children  in  the  schools  the  earliest  lessons  in  skill  and 
taste  they  are  able  to  receive,  by  educating  the  eye  to  perceive 
and  the  hand  to  execute  what  is  both  thoroughly  made  and  beau- 
tiful. Such  instruction  is  a  relief  to  the  harder  but  not  more 
practical  work  with  letters,  mimerals  and  maps. 

The  aid  given  to  mechanical  education,  by  the  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  drawing,  is,  perhaps,  its  best  defense.  There  is 
not  an  industrial  art  to  which  it  is  not  an  ally.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  children  in  onr  schools  ultimately  find  their  means  of 
support  in  the  use  of  their  hands.  That  these  should  be  trained 
while  young  and  supple  needs  no  argument.  The  pressing  ques- 
tion to-day  respecting  all  common  school  instruction  is — Shall  it 
not  be  more  largely  mechanical  ?  Shall  not  the  needle,  the  cook- 
ing-stove, and  tlie  turning  lathe  form  part  of  our  educational 
appliances?  Does  not  mental  training  only,  to  large  numbers, 
bring  inefficiency,  disaster  and  disappointment  ? 

Whatever  the  theorists  may  conclude  upon  these  and  kindred 
subjects,  it  seems  clear  that  the  plan  we  are  pursuing  for  educa- 
ting, to  some  extent,  the  children  of  the  schools  in  industrial 
drawing  is  worth  more  than  it  costs,  and  should  be  prosecuted 
with  still  greater  cai-e  and  efficiency.  It  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  the  Professorship  of  Architecture  and  the  Art  of  Design 
which  has  been  established  during  the  year  in  the  City  Collegi 
will  promote  tlie  tlioroughness  and  success  of  this  course  of  in- 
sti-uction  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  doors  of  the  College 
o]Xin  outward  as  well  as  inward.     It  not  only  encourages  the 
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diligent  student  in  the  school.  It  gives  him  teachers  thoroughly 
trained,  and  the  influence  of  its  alumni  is  a  power  for  good  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

MUSIC. 

The  teaching  of  vocal  music  appears  to  have  been  more  eiiect- 
ive  than  in  previous  years.  This  has  been,  without  doubt,  the 
result  of  a  better  system  of  instruction.  Formerly,  the  lessons 
were  given  to  the  pupils  of  every  school,  large  or  small,  en  masse 
— without  any  classification  or  gradation ;  and,  consequently,  so 
little  progress  was  made  that  the  pupils  themselves  lost  all  inter- 
est in  the  instruction.  Within  the  past  few  years  an  effort  has 
been  put  forth  to  give  the  lessons  in  the  class  rooms,  and  to  adapt 
them  to  each  particular  grade  of  progress,  the  regular  teachers 
aiding  the  special  musical  instructors  by  affording  daily  jiractice 
to  their  pupils  in  the  lessons  given.  This  plan  has  been  followed 
by  very  gratifying  results.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  mode  of 
arranging  the  lessons  in  music  will  soon  become  universal,  and 
that,  with  the  adoption  of  a  complete  graded  course  of  musical 
instruction,  and  the  faithful  and  earnest  co-operation  of  all  the 
regular  teachers,  this  useful  department  of  instruction  will,  with- 
in the  limits  to  wdiich  it  should  be  confined,  become  as  effective 
as  any  other  now"  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

LANGUAGES. 

The  study  of  French  and  German  is  not  made  ol)ligatory  by 
the  rules  of  the  Board,  but  is  merely  permissory,  under  certain 
prescribed  conditions,  and  is  confined  to  pupils  of  the  three 
higher  grades  of  the  course  of  instruction  for  Grammar  Schools. 

Of  the  two  languages,  German  has  been  more  extensively  ac- 
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cc-i.ted.  and  is  nuw  tuuu-ht  in  sixteen  (.f  tlie  twenty-four  wards, 
and  in  :><;  (iranunar  Schools,  while  French  is  taught  in  only  10 
schools.  The  returns  made  to  the  Superintendent  show  that  the 
instruction  imparted  has  been  efficient ;  and  indicate  also  that,  as 
this  branch  of  instruction  is  now  conducted,  it  has  proved  valua- 
ble to  the  pupils,  not  only  in  giving  them  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  studied,  but  in  aiding  them  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  their  mother-tongue.  Indeed,  the  constant  practice  in 
tlie  use  of  English  which  the  work  of  translation  necessitates, 
with  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  use  and  meaning  of 
words  which  it  requires,  cannot  but  have  this  effect. 

SCHOOLS    FOIi    COLORED    CHILDRP;N. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  four  schools  and  de- 
l);irtments  for  colored  children,  under  the  charge  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Board,  viz.  :  No.  1,  situated  in  Mulberry  street ;  No. 
2,  in  South  Fifth  avenue  ;  No.  3,  in  AVest  Forty-first  street ;  and 
No.  tt,  in  West  Seventeenth  street.  These  schools  have  been  in 
operation  for  many  years.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance 
has  slowly  increased,  but  not  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  school 
population.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  18T6  was  805  ; 
for  1877,847;  for  1878,858.  The  idea  has  long  been  enter- 
tained by  many  that  these  schools  should  be  closed  and  the  pupils 
transferred  to  the  schools  for  white  children.  So  strong  had  this 
sentiment  become,  that  in  June  last,  the  Board  directed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Colored  Schools  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  closing  them  at  once.  After  mature  consideration  the 
("(•minittee  recommended  the  union  of  School  No.  2  -^-ith  School 
N(..  1.     This  report  was  adopted,  and  on  the  fourth  of  Novem- 
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ber  the  order  of  the  Board  was  carried  into  effect.  Thus  far 
the  result  of  the  consolidation  has  proved  satisfactory.  The 
(•ommittee  are  now  considering  the  subject  of  a  transfer  of 
School  No.  4  to  the  building  occuj)ied  by  School  ISTo.  3,  in  West 
Forty-first  street — a  large  structure  with  ample  accommodations. 

In  June  last  there  were  158  colored  children  who  attended  the 
schools  for  white  children,  and  on  the  first  day  of  December  there 
were  250,  or  an  increase  of  02. 

There  are  sixteen  colored  students  in  the  Normal  College.  The 
expense  of  conducting  Colored  Schools  for  the  year  1878  was — For 
teachers,  books,  etc.,  $40,242.24:.  Until  the  1st  of  November 
tliere  w^ere  six  principals  and  thirty  teachers.  For  the  coming 
year  there  will  be  five  principals  and  twenty-six  teachers. 

EVENING    HIGH    SCUOOL. 

The  twelfth  term  of  the  Evening  High  School  commenced 
October  1,  1877,  and  terminated  April  2,  1878.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight  students  were  admitted  to  the  school  during 
tlie  two  weeks  devoted  to  the  usual  examination,  nearly  as  many 
1  laving  been  rejected  as  unqualified.  Of  the  whole  number  ad- 
mitted, representing  almost  every  branch  of  industry  in  our  city, 
there  were  about  200  who  severed  their  connection  during  the 
first  month  of  the  term. 

During  the  two  weeks  preceding  the  commencement  of  the 
tenn,  the  students  were  examined  and  assigned  to  their  various 
classes,  and  the  whole  school  was  organized  and  j)repared  to  com- 
mence the  work  of  instruction  u])on  the  first  evening  of  the 
temi. 
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Each  session  of  the  school  continues  two  hours,  from  7  to  \) 
o'clock,  and  two  classes  are  taught  each  evening  by  each  teacher, 
tliuR  enabling  students  to  pursue  two  studies  during  the  terni. 
The  choice  (»f  subjects  of  study,  and  also  of  instractore,  ae  far 
as  practicable,  is  left  to  the  students,  but  the  selection,  when 
made,  cannot  be  changed  without  tlie  consent  of  the  Principal. 
Students  are  required  to  be  present  only  when  their  classes  are  in 
session. 

The  attendance  on  the  opening  night  was  1,609.  The  larges^t 
attendance  was  on  the  ninth  of  October,  being  1,757,  and  the  small- 
est was  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  being  412.  This  w^as,  without 
doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  evening  was  exceedingly  cold  and 
stormy.  The  average  attendance  for  the  whole  term  was  1,115. 
The  average  age  of  the  students  was  over  twenty  years,  the  oldest 
being  fifty-seven  and  the  youngest  fourteen.  Five  hundred  and 
fifteen  certificates  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  made  satisfac- 
toiy  progress,  and  who  had  not  lost  more  than  fifteen  nights  by 
absence,  and  sixty-six  diplomas  were  awarded  to  students  who 
liad  recei\'ed  tliree  of  these  annual  certificates. 

The  large  and  regular  attendance  of  the  students,  their  gentle- 
manly deportment,  and  their  great  desire  to  acquire  knowledge, 
show  their  appreciation  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  school. 

Great  care  lias  always  been  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Even- 
ing Schools  to  appoint  a  jirincipal  teacher  of  large  experience  and 
acknowledged  skill,  and  to  this  fact  more  than  any  other  is  due 
the  great  success  and  excellent  reputation  of  the  school. 

KVENING    SCHOOLS. 

Tliis  department  of  the  Common  School  System,  while  appar- 
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eiitly  !]uite  efficient  in  respect  to  discipline  and  instruction,  is  yet 
very  ■unsatisfaclory  in  its  failure  to  secure  regularity  in  attend- 
ance. Out  of  an  enrollment  of  19,809  pupils,  during  tlie  term  of 
1877-8,  the  average  attendance  was  only  7,655.  This  exhibit  is 
more  unfavorable  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  whole 
number  admitted,  1,111  were  unable  to  read  English  ;  but  there 
were  on  the  rolls  1,817  foreign  pupils  who  attended  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  learning  to  speak  and  write  the  language  of  this 
country.  The  fact  that  6,6'18  pupils — males  4,029,  and  females 
2,1-84 — attended  during  the  whole  term,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
justification  of  the  Evening  School  System,  but  how  to  secure  a 
more  general  attendance  on  the  part  of  those  whose  names  are 
enrolled  is  a  j^roblem  Mdiicli  deserves  a  very  careful  consideration. 

NOKMAL    COLLEGE. 

The  demand  for  admission  to  the  jSTormal  College  became  so 
great  that  there  was  danger  of  overcrowding  even  so  large  a 
building.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  attend- 
ance by  raising  the  standard  for  admission.  Accordingly  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Normal  College  increased  the  average  of  scholarship  re- 
(juisite  for  admission  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  centum,  and 
added  Di-awing  to  the  other  subjects  of  study  in  which  an  ex- 
amination would  be  necessary.  I^otwithstanding  this  very  high 
standard,  and  the  fact  that  the  questions,  especially  in  Arithme- 
tic and  English  Grammar,  were  made  more  difficult  than  ever  be- 
fore, live  hundred  and  sixty-four  out  of  a  total  of  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  candidates  passed  a  successful  examina- 
tion. This  large  number  of  admissions,  under  the  circumstances 
already  alluded  to,  speak  well  for  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
in  tlic  Female  Grammar  Schools  of  the  citv. 
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STATISTICS. 


Total  number  of  students  on  Rep^istcr  in  tlic  College  (pro- 
per), Dee.  31, 1878 l,3:>;i 

Total  number  of  pupils  on  Eegister  in  the  Training  De- 
partment, Dec.  31, 1878 1,250 

Total  number  of  teachers  and  pnpil  teachers  in  the  Saturday- 
Session  of  the  College 5S3 

Total  number  in  the  tliree  Dei)artments  of  the  Normaal 

College,  Dec.  31, 1878 3,16« 

Average  attendance  of  College 1 ,32 1 

Average  "  Training  Department 684 

Average  "•  Saturday  Session 583 

Total  average  attendance,  Dec.  31,  1878 2,588 

THE    GRADUATES. 

Tlie  total  number  of  teachers  graduated  from  the  College  since 
its  establishment  by  statute  law,  in  1870,  is  fifteen  hundred  and 
eighty  nine  (1,589) ;  and  of  these,  over  one  thousand  are  now 
employed  in  the  pubhc  schools  of  the  city.  Last  June  the  Col- 
lege graduated  three  hundred  and  fifty  seven.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  tlie  best  and  most  progressive  Principals  prefer  tlie 
graduates  to  any  other  class  of  junior  teachers.  The  better  edu- 
cation, the  higher  culture  and  the  general  knowledge  of^methods'of 
teaching  possessed  by  the  Normal  College  graduates  will,  in  the 
end,  amply  repay  the  city  for  the  cost  of  tlie  Institution. 

The  function  of  the  Normal  College  is  to  provide  "  a  constant 
supply  of  teachers  for  the  pul)lic  schools,"  and  not  to  procure 
positions  for  graduates.  If  the  Institution  failed  to  furnish 
teachers  in  sufficient  number  to  meet  the  necessities  of  tlio  pub- 
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lie  school  system,  legislation  might  be  necessary  to  remedy  the 
evil.  But  from  a  graduating  class  of  over  three  hundred 
the  Trustees  can  choose,  after  trial,  and  can  place  the  best 
qualified  in  positions  to  do  good  M'ork  in  the  primary  schools. 
For  after  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  and  all  its  administra- 
tive officers  to  use  all  the  appliances  of  education,  so  that  they 
shall  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  thous- 
and heljDless  little  children  who  rarely  reach  even  the  lower 
classes  of  the  grammar  schools.  However,  the  recent  action  of 
the  Committee  in  raising  the  standard  for  admission  must  ulti- 
mately reduce  the  number  of  graduates,  and  cause  the  supply  of 
teachers  not  to  exceed,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  dejiiand. 

TUK    TRAINING    DEPAKTMENT. 

The  addition  of  another  story  to  the  building  on  Lexington 
Avenue  subserved  a  two-fold  ])urpose :  it  gave  accommodation 
f(jr  five  hundred  children  living  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  it  enabled  the  Board  to  establish  an  entire  school,  con- 
taining the  fourteen  grades  (six  primary  and  eight  grammar), 
under  a  single  head.  An  opportunity  has  been  given  to  test  the 
results  arising  from  the  fact  that  every  grade  from  the  "  A,  B, 
C  "  up  to  the  college  class  is  established,  examined,  classifieil,  and 
promoted  by  the  will  of  a  single  Principal. 

It  is  a  delicate  task  to  use  the  Training  Department  as  a  sort 
of  educational  dissecting-room,  and  yet  take  good  care  that  tlie 
little  ones  entrusted  to  our  care  receive  no  injury  in  their  educa- 
tion. But  judging  l)y  tlie  demand  for  admission,  it  seems  tliat 
tliis  task  lias  l)een  tlioi'oiigbly  ;u'('om|)!isli('('. 
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This  Training  JJepartnient,  which  is,  to  all  intents  and  pui-p(»- 
ses,  a  female  grannnar  and  "mixed'"  primary  school,  is  now 
conducted  twenty  ]>er  centum  cheaper  than  any  other  school 
in  the  city.  This  fact  becomes  evident  Avhen  it  is  stated  that  for 
a  like  number  of  pupils  in  other  schools  there  are  usually  two 
j)riiici})als  and  two  vice-principals,  while  in  the  Training  Depart- 
ment there  is  but  one  Superintendent  (acting  under  the  orders  of 
the  President  of  the  College),  and  no  vice-principal  M^hatever. 
In  addition  to  this  saving  in  supervision,  no  money  is  paid  to 
any  special  teachers  (except  the  trifling  allowance  of  $50  per 
annum  iov  music).  The  Drawing,  the  French  and  German,  and 
tlie  ]\[usic  are  taught  l)y  the  regular  teachers  of  the  department. 
If  trustees  would  select  the  right  persons,  the  time  has  now 
come  when  special  teacliers  might  be  di823ensed  mth  throughout 
the  city. 

NAUTICAL    SCHOOL. 

Tlie  School  commenced  its  fourth  year  under  very  unfavora- 
ble circumstances.  In  consequence  of  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  Board  to  appropriate  as  much  for  its  support  as 
had  been  required  for  the  preceding  year,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
a  smaller  amount,  no  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  attend- 
ance. The  usual  circular,  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  fact,  tliat  the  school  was  o]ien  for  the  admission  of  pupils, 
was  issued  late  in  February. 

The  average  attendance  for  January  was  less  than  fifty-three ; 
for  Fel)ruary  less  than  fifty-six.  During  the  month  of  March 
a  few  applicants  were  admitted.  The  number  steadily  increaiied, 
and  in  May  was  one  hundred  and  twentv-eiirht. 
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The  small  average  for  the  year,  only  02^,  is  accounted  for  bj 
the  above  facts. 

Iq  May  the  ship  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  practice  cruise, 
returning  October  21st.  Lisbon  and  Funchal,  New  London, 
(youn.,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  were  visited.  The 
cruise  was,  in  every  respect,  successful,  the  boys  showing  by 
their  good  conduct  and  rapid  progress,  intense  interest  in  their 
vocation. 

The  number  graduated  was  tliirty-seven. 

A  new  feature  *was  introduced  during  the  last  cruise.  Boys, 
who  graduated  at  previous  examination,  and  who  had  served  on 
merchant  ships,  were  employed  instead  of  seamen.  Tliey  were 
instructed  in  navigation,  and  in  working  the  ship  under  various 
circumstances.  They  were  required  to  perform,  under  the  in- 
spection of  an  officer,  l)ut  without  assistance,  the  several  evolu- 
tions of  getting  under  way,  tacking,  wearing,  anchoring,  etc. 
Four  of  them  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  which  was 
deemed  necessary  to  fit  them  to  take  positions  of  second  or  third 
mates  of  vessels,  and  certificates  to  that  effect  will  be  issued  to 
them. 

The  School  opens  with  eighty-six  students.  It  has  gained  a  high 
standing  among  sliip  owners,  and  others  interested  in  the  mer- 
cliant  marine. 

Its  success  has  far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  its  founders,  and  it 
promises  to  become  one  of  tlie  permanent,  useful  institutions  of 
the  city. 
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COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

Miuiv  (lirtieiiltiet^,  among  tliera  the  lack  oi  sufficient  school 
accommodations,  have  prevented  the  complete  enforcement  of  the 
law  on  tliis  subject.  Two  good  results  have  however  been 
(.btained.  Many  truants  have  been  reclaimed,  partly  by  persua- 
sion and  partly  from  fear  of  being  sent  to  a  reformatory.  Em- 
])loyers  have  been  prevented  from  hiring  children  of  tender 
vears.  This  last  is  one  of  the  most  serious  evils,  which  the  law 
was  enacted  to  prevent,  and  a  very  thorough  examination  has 
disclosed  the  fact  that  since  the  law  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  employers  its  provisions  have  ^  been  generally 
obeyed. 

COLLEGE    OF   THE    CrfY    OF   NEW    YORK. 

This  College  was  established  in  1847,  under  the  name  of  the 
New  York  Free  Academy.  It  was  then  under  the  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  so  continued  until  1866.  In  that  year 
it  became  a  separate  corporation.  Inasnnich,  however,  as  tlie 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  ex  officio  Trustees  of  the 
College,  it  has  been  usual  to  close  this  Annual  Eeport  with  some 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  College  in  the  educational  system, 
and  to  the  work  it  has  done  during  the  year. 

The  Animal  Eeports  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  are  annexed  hereto,  and  it  is  thought  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  the  details  contained  in  them  as  to  the  studies 
pursued  in  the  College  during  the  year,  or  as  to  the  professore 
and  tntors  who  teach  within  its  walls. 

Tiie  number  of  ap])licants  for  admission  to  the  College  in 
June.  1S78,  was  808 — 187  more  than  in   1877.     The  number  of 
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students  on  the  rolls  of  the  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall 
Temi  was  1,292 — 63  more  than  in  the  previous  jear.  This  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  students  is  gratifying  in  many  respects. 
It  shows  that  the  advantages  offered  by  the  College  are  more  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  and  that  it  gains  every  year  increased  con- 
fidence from  the  public.  A  proposition  to  repeal  all  acts  relating 
to  the  College  which  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  during 
the  session  of  1878  met  with  little  favor.  Over  58,000  voters 
of  the  City  petitioned  against  the  bill. 

The  TiiTstees  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  corresponding 
obligation  which  grows  out  of  the  confidence  thus  generously 
extended  to  them.  They  have  established  during  the  year  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Architecture  and  the  Arts  of  Design,  with  the  view 
of  giving  completeness  to  the  course  of  instruction  in  Descrip- 
tive Geometry  and  Drawing,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  institution,  and  of  thus  offering  to  the 
students  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes,  who  desire  it,  thorough 
training  in  the  principles  of  the  Arts  of  Construction  and  Decora- 
tion, which  now  engross  so  much  of  the  public  attention. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Professors  of  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  and  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature, 
resigned  their  respective  chairs.  The  resignations  were  accepted, 
and  the  incumbents  were  apj^ointed  Emeritus  Professors.  The 
Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics  was  also  appointed  an  Emeritus 
Professor,  and  was  assigned  to  instruct  the  Junior  Class  in  tlie 
Calculus. 

The  appointment  of  successors  to  the  three  professors  just 
named  was  postponed  until  January  21, 1879.     On  that  day  Prof. 
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Kilward  II.  (Ji-itiiu  Avas  elected  Professor  of  Pliilosopliy,  James 
AVeir  Mason,  of  Matliematics,  and. Prof.  Austin  Stickney,  of 
Greek.  The  names  of  many  persons  of  distinction  and  high 
character  were  presented  for  these  professorships.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  choose  among  so  many  apparently  well  qualified  for  the 
several  positions.  In  making  a  choice  the  Trustees  endeavored 
to  secure  the  very  best  men  that  could  be  obtained.  They  felt 
that  this  was  due  to  the  taxpayers  who  so  liberally  support  the 
C\)llecre,  and  to  the  students  who  labor  with  such  laudable  ambi- 
tion for  distinction  and  usefulness. 

A  few  observations  as  to  the  position  of  the  College  in  our 
educational  system  will  close  this  part  of  the  Eeport. 

It  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  attended  the  common 
schools  of  this  city  for  one  year.  The  wisdom  of  this  restriction 
ha.s  been  much  discussed,  but  the  Legislature  has  not  seen  fit  to 
remove  it.  It  emphasizes  what,  with  or  without  such  restriction, 
is  one  justification  of  the  College :  its  being  the  crown  of  our 
system  of  public  education. 

It  oifers  an  opportunity  to  every  student,  however  poor,  who 
has  the  honorable  desire  to  make  the  most  of  the  talents  God 
has  given  him,  and  who  is  shown  to  be  qualified  for  promotion, 
by  the  frequent  and  severe  examinations  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  that  for  admission  to  the  College.  If  he  desire  to 
enter  upon  one  of  the  learned  professions,  he  is  here  prepared  for 
the  professional  school.  If  he  desire  to  become  an  Architect  or 
Engineer,  he  is  here  prepared  for  the  special  studies  of  those 
departments.  If  he  seek  to  become  a  man  of  business,  he  here 
receives  the  training  that  will  qualify  him  for  that  sphere  of 
usefulness. 
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The  tendency  of  great  cities  is  to  make  ])rominent  and  wide  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  In  a  republic 
this  tendency  is  esjDCcially  to  be  deprecated.  "  La  carriere  onverte 
aux  talens,"  "  the  tools  to  him  who  can  nse  them," — this  shonld  be 
the  motto  of  onr  school  system.  To  show  in  this  practical  way 
that  the  law  knows  no  distinctions  but  such  as  spring  from  in- 
dustry, patience,  perseverance,  and  ability,  is  to  erect  a  bulwark 
against  communism — the  value  of  which  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  reviewing  the  labors  of  the  year,  as  presented  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  the  Board  camiot  refrain  from  expressing  its  satis- 
faction at  the  efiiciency  and  harmony  wdiich  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  various  and  somewhat  complex  parts  of  the  school 
system.  While  the  delicate  and  embarrassing  questions  relating  to 
an  unavoidable  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  all  the  employees  of 
the  Board,  have  been  the  cause  of  much  discussion  and  criticism, 
the  results  attained  have  been  generally  accepted  as  the  best  that 
could  be  reached  under  the  circumstances  in  wdiich  the  Board  was 
placed  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. 

The  Board  has  at  no  time  forgotten  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding sufficient  school  accommodation  for  the  increasing  school 
population.  But  with  its  restricted  means  it  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  demands  which  have  been  made  upon  it  from 
certain  j^ortions  of  the  city,  notably  the  Twelfth,  Xineteenth  and 
Twenty-second  "Wards.  Looking  into  the  future,  and  recognizing 
our  prospective  wants,  the  Board  considers  that  the  present  de- 
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])rcssed  condition  of  real  estate  values  opens  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  tlic  purchase  of  sites  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent 
erection  of  scliool  buildings  when  the  necessity  for  their  construc- 
tion f-liall  liave  arrived.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
J3oard  lias  no  sufficient  fund  now  at  its  command,  which  can  l)e 
appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

The  reports  of  the  two  Colleges  give  abundant  evidence  of  the 
Avisdom  which  suggested  their  organization.  An  examination  of 
the  work  done  by  them  during  the  past  year  will  show  that  they 
arc  entitled  to  the  popular  esteem  in  which  they  have  been  here- 
tofore held. 

The  Evening  Schools,  whose  condition  has  already  been  pre- 
sented, are  an  interesting  part  of  the  practical  agencies  of  the 
svsteni.  Whatever  can  be  done  to  exert  a  healthful  influence 
upon  the  mind,  habit,  and  character  of  the  industrial  classes  must 
1  )e  regarded  not  only  as  a  beneficent  advantage  for  the  recipients, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  weKare  of  the  commimity.  The  toil- 
life  of  the  young  artisan,  relieved  from  its  mere  drudgery  of 
manual  labor,  by  being  brought  in  contact  with  competent  and 
sympathizing  teachers  in  evening  schools,  may  be  the  means  of 
producing  a  wide-reaching  influence  on  society,  by  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  moral  and  intellectual  impulses  of  the  laboring  classes. 
It  is  not  too  nmch  to  say  that  the  possibilities  of  our  evening 
schools  have  not  yet  been  fully  developed.  Their  progress,  their 
defects,  and  their  improvement  will  receive  the  continued  consid- 
eration of  the  Board. 

During  the  year  the  Board  was  called  upon  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  several  gentlemen,  who  nobly  served  the  public 
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in  tins  unrequited  but  arduous  sphere  of  lal>ur.  Among  them 
Avas  Hon.  Townsend  IIakris,  who  for  many  years  occu])ied  an 
eminent  position  in  our  schools,  and  who  passed  away  from  his 
labors  on  2d  February,  1ST8.  Mr.  Harris  was  originally  a  Trus- 
tee of  the  Ninth  Ward.  He  was  subsequently  elected  a  Commis- 
sioner, and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  distin- 
gTiished  for  zeal,  ability  and  efficiency.  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  he  became  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an 
institution  which  should  offer  the  oj)portunity  of  acquiring  liigher 
education  to  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools,  and  originated  and 
jjressed  forward  successive  measures  which  resulted  in  giving  to 
this  city  the  "Free  Academy,"  now  known  as  the  College  of  the 
(Mty  of  !New  York.  In  the  Board,  as  Commissioner,  and  as 
President  for  the  two  years  from  June,  1846  to  1848,  and  a& 
( 'hairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Free  Academy,  he 
apjilied  all  his  energy  and  public  spirit  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  institution. 

]\Ir.  Harris  retired  from  the  Board  in  1848,  and  at  the  same 
time  severing  his  business  connections  at  home,  he  fitted  out  a 
vessel  and  sailed  for  the  Pacific,  where  he  spent  four  or  five 
years  in  visiting  the  various  ports  on  the  American  and  Asiatic 
shores,  and  the  island  groups  of  that  great  sea.  His  various  com- 
mercial enterprises  were  successful.  Mobile  his  intelligence,  his 
skill  and  eminent  qualifications  as  a  diplomat  secured  him  that 
recognition  from  our  government  which  gave  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Consul  to  Ning-po.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
( 'onsul  General  and  then  Minister  Resident  in  Japan,  where  the 
services  he  rendered  to  our  own  country  in  the  early  negotiations 
and  treaties  with  that  Empire  will  ever  be  as  honorable  to  him  as 
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they  were  valuable  to  his  native  land.  He  also  rendered  services 
to  Great  Britain,  which  won  for  liini  the  warm  approbation  of 
the  English  people,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  a  handsome  testi- 
monial from  Queen  Victoria. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Han-is  had  quietly  rested  from  all  active 
private  and  public  labors,  the  state  of  liis  liealth  making  retire- 
ment and  repose  not  only  welcome  but  essential.  At  the  ripe 
age  of  seventy-five  he  departed,  leaving  to  his  successors  and  to 
his  country  the  example  of  an  honorable  and  useful  life,  crowned 
with  success  and  renown  i. 

The  membership  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1879  will  remain 
nearly  the  same  as  for  the  two  preceding  years,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  with  the  experience  already  acquired  and  the  harmony 
of  counsel  wliicb  has  hitherto  prevailed,  its  work  in  the  future 
will  Ihi  as  productive  of  good  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

AA' ILLIAM  WOOD, 

President. 
LAWRENCE  I).  KIERNAN, 

Clerk. 

Dated  New  Yokk,  Dec.  31,  1878. 


SCHEDULES. 
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SUBJECTS  OF  THE   SCHEDULES   AND  APPENDICES 
FOPwMING  PAKT  OF  THIS  EEPORT. 


Schedule  No.  1 — Contains  tlie  names  of  the  Employes  of  the 
Board,  Inspectors  of  C/ommon  Schools,  and  School  Trustees. 

Schedule  No.  2 — The  number  of  Schools  in  each  Ward  and 
their  numerical  designation. 

Schedule  No.  3 — Shows  the  length  of  time  each  school  has 
heenkept  open,  and  the  average  attendance  and  the  whole  number 
taught  in  the  several  schools  during  the  year,  together  with  the 
locations  of  the  several  school  Ijuildings. 

Schedule  No.  4 — Shows  the  expenses  incurred  for  Teachei*s' 
and  Janitors'  salaries,  books,  stationery,  fuel,  etc.,  in  the  Ward 
Schools  of  each  Ward,  and  the  value  of  supplies  from  the  De- 
pository and  repairs  through  the  shop  for  the  year. 

Schedule  No.  5 — Showing  amouot  of  money  paid  in  each 
Ward,  for  rents,  sites,  new  buildings,  heating  apparatus,  and  re- 
pairs of,  etc.,  by  special  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31st,  18T8. 

Schedule  No.  6 — Shows  the  amount  expended  for  repairs, 
materials,  etc.,  through  the  shop  for  the  year. 
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Schedule  No.  7 — Ajjportioii incut  to  ('orporate  and  "Ward 
Schools,  made  under  the  fifteenth  section  of  tlie  School  Act. 

Schedule  No.  8 — Financial  Statement  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  year  1878. 

Schedule  No.  9 — Shows  the  exi^enditures  of  the  Evening  and 
Colored  Schools  for  the  year. 

Schedule  No.  10 — Showing  payments  for  Salaries  of  Teach- 
ers and  Janitors  by  AVards,  for  1878. 

Schedule  No.  11 — Contains  the  location,  size,  and  cost  of  site, 
Bize,  cost,  and  date  of  erection  of  each  school  buildmg. 

Schedule  No.  12 — Financial  Exhibit  for  last  ten  years. 

Schedule  No.  13 — Statement  of  the  average  register  number 
of  pupils,  and  the  accommodations  for  the  same,  in  the  several 
schools. 

The  Appendices  consist  of  the  Annual  RejDOrt  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools ;  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of 
the  Normal  College ;  Course  of  Studies  in  the  Grammar,  Pri- 
maiy  and  Evening  Schools ;  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
School  Buildings ;  Report  of  the  Engineer  of  the  Board  of 
Education ;  Report  of  tlie  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical 
School;  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Truancy;  Report  of 
the  Principal  of  the  Evening  High  School ;  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Report  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  1. 
EMPLOYES  OF  TEE  BOAKD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Chrli Lawrence  D.  Kierman. 

Auditor John  Davenport. 

City  SuperinteTident Henry  KroDLE. 

Assistant        "         Thomas  F.  Harrison. 

'■'•         John  H.  Fanning. 

"         Norman  A.  Calkins. 

"  "         "William  Jones.  . 

"         xYrthur  Mc]VIullln\ 

"         John  Jasper,  Jr. 

"•         Alexander  J.  Schem. 

Saperintendent  of  /School  Buildings. . .  David  I.  Stagg. 

EngliieeT John  Dunhasi. 

Inspector  of  Fuel John  E.  White. 

"  ^William  G.  Ackerman. 

Assistant  Clerli William  Oland  Bourne. 

''  "      f  Thomas  T.  Bennett. 

"  "      George  W.  White. 

"  "      Henry  L.  Davenport. 

*  Vice  John  E.  White,  deceasod. 
t  Deceased  July  16th. 
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AKsiKtant  Chrl' Edwakd_ E.'j Van  Salx. 

"  "      John  R.  Ames. 

"  '"      Henry^M.  Duryea. 

"  "      Blanciiard  II.  Oakky. 

Jetiiro  Mosiier. 

"      Mrs.  Eliza  Cronk. 

General  AsslKtant "^Charles  A.  Berrian. 

Messenger  and  Assistant  Cleric Henry  D.  Lichtenhein. 

ISujperintendent  of  Truancy Williajvi  Kemeys. 

Agent  of  Truancy IWesley  B,  CnuRon. 

"  Peter  H.  Jobes. 

"  Antonio  C.  Martinez,  Jr. 

'•  Theodore  Reeves. 

" Francis  M.  Roser,. 

''  WiLLiAiVi  C.  Bradley. 

"  William  Kitchell. 

"  John  S.  Ketcham. 

"  JisREMiAH  H.  Baker. 

"  John  W.  Curtin. 

''  M.  Hoffman  Philh*. 

"  II.  Stansbltiy  Norsk. 

Jan  itor Edward  Higgins. 


*  Resigned  September  14t]). 
t  Kesigned  Septeniber  1st. 
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INSPECTORS  OK  COMMON   SCHOOLS  OF  THE   CITY 
OF  NEW  YOEK. 


Ui  ])(xti'hi,  <-<>/ti prising  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  C),  (tiul  St/i    IIV/y/.v. 

Term 
Place  of  Expires 

Name.  Residence.  Btsiness.  Jan.  1. 

Julm  P.  lluggins.  . . .  129  Chambers  st .  .Cosmopolitan  irtl.  .1879 

*I)emiis  Quimi 49  Laiglit  st 51  C'hambers  st .  .  .  .1880 

Deimis  Iveeiiai"; 10  Morris  st 42  Greenwicli  st .  .  .  1881 

•2d  Dixti'ict^  comprising  T,  lO,  U5,  and  \M]i    Wardx. 

Hugo  (xoi-scli 127  Clirystie  st. . .  153  Powery 1 S79 

fF.  P.  Bemiett,  M.  I) .  94  Suffolk  st 18S( ) 

A.  S.  Hmiter,  M.  J).  .3()3  Broome  st..  .303  IJrooine  st 1881 

'■\d  Dislrir.t^  i-<nn.i)risi}uj  \Hli  and  '[()tJi.    Wat'd'<. 

Jolni  N.  Abbott 303  W.  22d  st . .  .  1 87  AYest  st 1 879 

Charles  Spear 156  W.  21st  st ...  1 88(  > 

AY.  H.  Gray 258  AY.  4th  st 22  AYooster  st 1 881 

A:f/i  Bisti'ii-f,  i'onqri'i-fing  llfh  ((nd'Wh  Wards. 

A.  i).  Anderson 708  Sixth  st 10  Cliambers  st 1879 

Harvey  H.  AYoods . . .  38  E.  3d  st 1 880 

Andrew  Mills 215  2d  Ave 314  E.  4th  st 1881 

*  Vice  John  ratten,  deceased  May  26. 

t  I  i(«  Wasliington  TlioinaM,  deceased  November  T). 
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hih  Distnrt,  c(»iq)i'tf<i))g  loM  and  ISf/i    If>r<7.v. 
E.  n.  Kiinl)all 2  E.  15th  st 1879 

A.  McL.  Agnew 24  E.  21st  st J  S80 

Geor^re  AV.  AbLe 32  E.  20tli  st 8  Pine  st 1881 

♦!///  Disfr'tct,  cotiq)risin(j  'H)f/t  and  'lid   HV//r/.v. 

.1 .  AV.  ( ".  Eeveridge . .  57  W.  36tli  st ....  22  Duane  st 1879 

-Charles  A.  Stadler.  .252  W.  40th  st.  ..332  ^Y.  39tli  st 1880 

B.  :i3.  Atterbuiy 39  Park  Ave 188 1 

7///  Dldr'irt,  <.miq>rhln(j  Vlth,  19M,  and  2'2d  Wards. 

J  I.  J].  Perkins Fort  Washington.  1879 

.Jacob  Hess 1 24  E.  65th  st . . . .  1880 

P.  F.  Maginn 416  ^Y.  57tli  st.. . .  1 881 

Xf/i  JJisf/'u't^  coaqyrinruj  2'dd  and  24:th  Wards. 

S.  P.  Filley Morrisania 1 879 

S.  S.  Kandall Morrisania 1880 

T.  II.  Faile,  Jr AVest  Fanns 130  AVater  st 1881 

*  J'irr  Aiulrow  Finck,  i(\si;j;iied. 
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SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 

With  the  Time  of  Ejcpiration  of  the  Term  of  Office  for  which 
they  were  appointed. 


Term 
Expires 
Jau.  1. 


First    Ward. 

Namks. 

Owen  Murpliy . , 1879 

Michael  Duffy 1880 

J.  K  Merrill,  M.  D 1881 

Jolm  Melntire 1882 

A\^m.  H.  Smyth 1883 

Second   Ward. 

James  F.  Horau 1879 

John  Dearden 1880 

liicliard  M.  Jordan 1881 

George  11.  Sears 1882 

Lnke  Carrigan 1883 

Third  Ward. 

John  Geo.  Wolf 1879 

George  W.  Kellogg 1880 

Jolm  A.  Gilmour 1881 

*  Kicliard  Kicliardson ....  1882 
Jeremiah  Rogers 1883 


Fourth    Ward. 

Term 
Names.  Expixea 

Jan.  1. 

Wm.  11.  McAlpin 1879 

John  B.  Shea 1880 

Michael  J.  Duff  J 1881 

Frederick  Wimmer 1882 

Morris  Friedsani 1 883 

Fifth    Ward. 

JohnC.IIuser 1879 

Andrew  W.  Leggatt 1880 

Hugh   King 1881 

John  Ham 1882 

Wm.  L.  Harding,  M.  D.  .1883 

Sixth    Ward. 

John  Von  Glahn 1879 

Timothy  Brennan 1880 

t  John  Boyd 1881 

George  G.  Fuessel 1 882 

Thomas  J.  Nealis 1883 


*  Vice  F.  F.  Fellers,  resigned  April  17. 
t  Vice  Jolm  Mitchell,  resigned  April  1. 
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Seventh   Ward. 

Ekventh  Ward. 

Tenn 
Namks.             Expires 
Jan.  1. 

Torm 

Names.            Expirch 

Jau.  1 

Tliaddeus  Moriarty 1879 

John  Jl.  Eosclien 1880 

George  G.  Hallock 1881 

*  Mattliew  P.  Breeii 1882 

James  W.  McBarrou 1883 

Eighth   Ward. 

Joseph  F.  Eogers 1879 

Austin  Leake 1880 

Charles  II.  Iloiisley 1881 

t  J.  Gihnour  Boyd,  B.C.L .  1882 

Charles  W.  Baiim 1883 

JYinth  Ward. 

Henry.  Dayton 1879 

■William  II.  Ely 1880 

George  B.  Lawton 1881 

Charles  S.  Wriglit 1882 

E.  Denison,  M.D... 1883 

Tenth  Ward. 

Henry  R.  Eoome 1879 

John  C.  Clegg 1880 

X  George  W.  Ross 1881 

Peter  Deimerlein 1882 

Alonzo  Truesdell 1883 


S.  Cregar,  M.  D 1879 

John  Powers 1880 

John  C.  Limbeck 1881 

George  B.  Rhoads 1882 

Joseph  Wangler 1883 

Twelfth  Ward. 

David  H.  Knapp 1879 

Charles  Crary 1880 

JohnL.  Tounelle 1881 

Germain  Ilanschell 1882 

Rosewell  (t.  Rolston 1883 

Thirteenth  Ward. 

§  Geo.  W.  Relyea 1879 

Francis  Coan 1880 

Frederick  Germann 1881 

Frederick  Ilolsten 1882 

James  Mahon 1883 

Eowteenth  Ward. 

Henry  Manron 1879 

"VViUiam  Lynch 1880 

Franklin  Smith,  M.  D. . .  .1881 

John  D.  Kinner 1882 

George  Thum 1883 


*  Vice  David  Hays,  resigned  May  1. 
t  Vice  Franz  Branig,  resigned  March  6. 
t  Vice  John  Williamson,  resigned  April  3. 
^  rice  N.  S.  Roberts  M.  D.,  resigned  May  1. 
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Fifteenth  Ward. 

Niiieteenth  Ward. 

Namks. 

Term 

Expires 

Janl. 

Names. 

Torm 
Cxpiros 
JilU  1. 

John  M.  Ivuox 

.1879 

Ferdinand  T.  Hopkins .  . 

.  1879 

Ilenrv  M.  Taber 

.1880 

Engene  H.  Pomeroy 

.1880 

Edward  Scliell 

.1881 

M,  Thahnessinger 

.1881 

Joseph  Britton 

.1882 

John  C.  Domielly 

.1882 

*a.  II.  Wynkoop,  M.  D 

.1883 

Richard  Kelly 

.  1883 

SlQcteenth  Ward. 

Twentieth  Ward. 

Alfred  C.  Hoe 

.1879 

H.  D.  Ranney,  M.  D    . . 

.1879 

James  Harrison 

.1880 

Thomas  Maher 

.1880 

John  Castree 

..1881 

Christian  F.  Tietjen 

.1881 

Matthew  Bird 

.1882 

tJas.E.M.  Lordly,  M.D 
James  G.  Dimond 

.1882 

James  M.  Edgar 

.  1883 

.  1883 

Seventeenth  Ward. 

Twenty-first   Ward 

Henry  Merz 

.1879 

S.  B.  Van  Diisen 

.  1879 

R.  A.  Barry,  M.  D 

.1880 

§SamuelH.  Hm-d 

.1880 

fHiram  Merritt 

.1881 

Joseph  R.  Skidmore .... 

.1881 

Patrick  K.  Horgan 

.1882 

Hugh  Cassidy 

.1882 

Frederic  C.  Wagner 

.1883 

E.  Ellery  Anderson 

.1883 

Eighteenth  Ward. 

Twenty-second  Wan 

I- 

John  F.  Trow 

.1879 

Walter  Carter - . 

.  1879 

Francis  H.  Weeks 

.1880 

John  Morgan 

.1880 

Andrew  Warner 

.1881 

Joel  W.  Mason 

.1881 

Joseph  K.  O'Brien 

.1882 

J,  R.  Cuming 

.1882 

Henry  S.  Terbell 

.1883 

David  F.Baker 

.1883 

*  Vice  Heuiy  A.  Tailer,  deceased  March  15. 
t   Vice  John  N.  lie>^lold9,  resigned. 
t  Vice  Thomas  J.  Hall,  deceased  Septemher  27. 
$  Vice  Max  Herzo"',  M.  D.,  resiimed. 
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7  tren  ty-th  inl  T  f  'a  rd. 
Names. 


Tenn 
Expires 
Jan  1. 

.lulinL.  Burnett 1879 

(-ieorge  (\  Manner 1880 

^^.  8.  King,  M.  D 1881 

AVilliam  Hogg 1882 

"  George  J.  A.  Norman. .  1883 


Ttcenty-foiu'th   Ward. 

Term 
Namks.  Expirea 

Jau  1. 

t  Samuel  M.  Purely 1879 

Victory  E.  Wetmore 1880 

Ferdinand  Meyer 1881 

+  Jacob  Held 1882 

S  William  H.  Geer 1883 


*  Vice  "William  Herring,  resigned  June  12, 
t  Vice  M.  K.  Hamilton,  resigned. 
X  Vice  Franklin  Edson,  resigned. 
^  Vice  MoiTis  Wilkins,  resigned. 
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SCHEDULE  NO.  2. 

The  numher  of  Schools  in  each  Ward  and  their  numerical 
designation. 


WARDS. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS, 

l8t        . 

29 

15.. 

2il 

34 

3(1  .... 

37 

4tli 

1 

12,    14   ... 

5tli... 

44 

11 

Cth 

23,  24 

2.  8 

7th-... 

2,  12,  31 

36 

8th.... 

8,38 

6,   25 

2* 

9th.... 

3, 16,  41 

7,  13,  18,  24 

10th 

7,  20,  42     . . 

1 

nth.... 

15,22.36 

3,  5,  31,  39 

12th.... 

6,  37,  39,  43,  46,  52,  54,  57,  68.. 
4,34 

19,  30,  32,  38,  42 

13th  . 

10,   20 

14th 

5,21,30 

1 

15th.... 

10,  35,  47 

16th.... 

11,45,55,56 

4. 

17th... 

13,  19,  25 

6,  9,  22,  23,  26 

18th.... 

40,50 

4,  28,  29 

19th.... 

18,  27,  53,  59,  70 

21,  33,t  35 

20th 

26,  32,  33,  48 

27. 

2l8t  .... 

14,49 

16 

22d      . 

9,  17,  28,  51,  58,  69 

17    41 

3 

23(1  .... 

60.  61,  62 

43,   44 

24th.... 

63,  64,  65,  66,  67 

45,  46,  47,  48 

*  Discontinued  November  1,  1878. 


t  Transferred  to  G.  S.  No.  70,  February  11,  187«. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  3. 

SJanring  the  Length  of  Time  each  School  has  heen  lept  open, 
and  the  Average  Attendance  and  the  Whole  Numler 
Tavght  in  the  several  Schools,  as  appears  from  the  Annual 
Returns  for  the  year  ending  Decemher  31,  1878, 


SCHOOLS. 

II 

.J 

III 

<<< 

ill 
III 

LOCATION     OF     SCHOOLS. 

School  No.  1 — 

Boys'  Department . . . 

412 

302 

302 

550 

Vandewater     street, 

Gifls'            " 

412 

321 

321 

550 

near  Pearl  street, 

I'rima-ry       " 

412 

490 

490 

1,104 

4tli  Ward. 

School  i\t>.  2— 

IJoys'  Department . . . 

412 

345 

345 

684 

116  Henry  street,  7th 

Girls'            " 

412 

375 

375 

656 

Ward. 

Primary       " 

412 

732 

732 

1,613 

School  No.  3— 

Hoys'  Department. .  - 

412 

586 

586 

829 

Corner  Hudson  and 

Girls' 

412 

573 

573 

860 

Grove  streets,  9th 

Primarv 

412 

752 

752 

1,380 

Ward. 

School  No.  4— 

Kovs'  Department. . . 

412 

435 

435 

748 

203  Eivington  street, 

Girls'            " 

412 

394 

394 

646 

13th  Ward. 

I'rimary       " 

412 

1,266 

1,266 

2,604 

School  No.  5 — 

Boys'  Department. .. 

412 

143 

143 

275 

222-226  Mott  street, 

Primarv 

412 

429 

429 

883 

14th  Ward. 

School  No.  C— 

Primary     Depart- 

Randall's    Island, 

nient 

407 

101 

102 

173 

12th  Ward. 

School  No.  7— 

Bovs'  Department. . . 

412 

277 

277 

518 

60    Chrystie    street. 

Girls' 

412 

258 

258 

489 

10th  Ward. 

PrimarN        ' ' 

412 

769 

769 

1,753 

School  No.  8— 

Boys'  Department. .. 

412 

210 

210 

346 

66  Grand  street,  8th 

(iirls'            " 

412 

175 

175 

276 

Ward. 

Primary       " 

412 

468 

468 

1,050 

i 
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Sclwol  No.  9— 

Boys'  Departmeut- . . 

412 

312 

312 

648 

82(1  street,  cor.   11th 

Girls' 

412 

267 

267 

483 

ay.,  22d  Ward. 

School  No.  10— 

Bovs'  Department. . . 

412 

322 

322 

578 

180  Woost-er    street, 

Girla' 

412 

247 

247 

407 

15tli  Ward. 

Primary       " 

412 

525 

525 

1,166 

School  No.  11— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

291 

291 

541 

17tli  street,  near  8th 

Prunarv       " 

412 

620 

620 

1,103 

aye.,  16th  Ward. 

School  No.  12- 

Bovs'  Department. . . 

412 

287 

287 

503 

371   Madison   stieet, 

Girls'            " 

412 

284 

284 

478 

7th  Ward. 

Primary       " 

412 

654 

654 

1,427 

School  No.  13- 

Bovs'  Department. . . 

412 

494 

494 

823 

239  E.   Houston  st., 

Girls'            " 

412 

467 

467 

746 

17th  Ward. 

Primary       "          — 

412 

867 

867 

1,557 

School  No.  14— 

Boys'  Department- . . 

412 

586 

586 

904 

225    E.    27th    street, 

Girls' 

412 

610 

610 

962 

21st  Ward. 

Primary       " 

412 

1,188 

1,188 

2,576 

School  No.  15— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

505 

505 

781 

728  5th.  street,  11th 

Girls'            " 

412 

501 

501 

791 

Ward. 

Primary       " 
School  No.  16— 

412 

822 

822 

1,690 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

458 

458 

820 

13tli  street,  near  7th 

Primary       " 

412 

264 

264 

542 

aye.,  9tli  Ward. 

School  No.  17— 

Girls'  Department. . . 

412 

785 

785 

1,275 

47th  street,  near  8th 

Primary        "          

412 

1,470 

1,470 

2,408 

ave.,22dW^ard. 

School  No.  18— 

Boys'  Department . . . 

398 

552 

571 

883 

Slst  street,  near  Lex- 

Girls' 

398 

558 

578 

887 

ington  aye.,    19tJi 

I'rimary       " 

398 

903 

935 

1,921 

Ward. 

School  No.  19— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

421 

421 

908 

14th  street,  near  Ist 

Girls'            " 

412 

400 

400 

826 

aye.,  17tli  Ward. 

I'rimary       " 

412 

862 

862 

1,772 

School  No.  20- 

Boys'  Department. . . 

411 

553 

555 

927 

160   Chrystie  street. 

Girls' 

411 

489 

491 

886 

10th  Ward. 

Primary       '' 

411 

1,041 

1,043 

1,973 

School  No.  21— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

190 

190 

363 

Marion   street,   near 

(iirls' 

412 

192 

192 

367 

I'rince  street,  14tli 

Primary       " 

412 

453 

453 

992 

Ward. 
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School  No.  22— 

Boys'  Department 

Ciirls'  " 

Primary       " 
School  yo.  33— 

Hoys'  Department 

Girls'  '' 

Primary 
School  No.  24— 

Boys'  Department 

Girls'  " 

Primary       " 
School  No.  25— 

Boys'  Department 

(Jirls'  *' 

Primary       "' 
School  No.  26— 

Boys'  Department 

Primary 
School  No.  27 — 

Boys'  Department 

(Jirls'"  " 

Primary       "' 
School  No.  28— 

Boys'  Department 

Girls'  '■ 

Primary       •' 
School  No.  2Q— 

Boys'  Department 

(iifls'  " 

Primary 
School  No.  30— 

Girls'  Dej)artmeut 

I'rimary       " 
School  No.  31— 

Boys'  Department 

Primary       '' 
School  No.  32— 

Boys'  Department 

Primary       ' ' 
School  No.  33— 

(lirls'  Department 

Primary       " 
School  No.  34— 

Boys'  Department 

Girls'  '' 

Primary       " 


412 
412 

412 

412 
412 
412 

412 
412 
412 

412 

412 
412 

412 

412 

411 
410 
411 

322 
318 
322 

412 

412 
412 

412 
412 

412 
412 

412 

412 

412 

412 

412 
412 
412 


2^ 


437 
436 

820 

193 
155 
336 

229 
193 


535 
649 

319 

288 
901 


437 

436 

820 

193 
155 
336 

229 
193 
290 


510     i       510 
546     I      546 

858     i       858 


535 
649 

320 

289 
903 


397  1  397 

407  I  407 

1,097  1  1,097 

213  i  213 

173  1  173 

503  !  503 


160     i 
365     I 

199 
443     I 

673     I 
1,184 

549 
1,072 

400 
379 

784 


160 
365 

199 
443 

673 
1,184 

549 

1,072 

400 
379 

784 


753 

702 

1,919 

349 

298 
715 

424 
376 
620 

901 
982 

1,508 

925 
1,336 


586 
1,957 

734 
719 

2,518 

389 

288 
1,033 

277 
790 

448 
1,002 

1,233 

2,472 

936 

2,098 

695 

620 

1,707 


LOCATION    OK 


Stanton  street,  cor. 
Sheriff  street,  11th 
Ward. 

32  City  Hall  plaee, 
6th  Ward. 


66    Elm    street,    6tli 
Ward. 


5th  street,  near  1st 
ave.,  17th  Ward. 


30th  street,  near  6th 
aye.,  20th  Ward. 

42d  street,   near   3d 
aye.,  19th  Ward. 


40th  street,  near  8th 
aye.,  22d  Ward. 


97  and  99  Greenwich 
street,  1st  Ward. 


Baxter  street,  near 
Grand,  14th  Ward. 

200  Monroe  street, 
th  Ward. 

35th  street,  near  9th 
aye.,  20th  Ward. 

28th  street,  near  9th 
aye;,  20th  Ward. 

Broome  street,  near 
Sheriff  street,  13th 
Ward. 
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School  No.  35— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

911 

911 

1,550 

13tli  street,  near  6tli 

Primary       " 

412 

517 

517 

1,078 

ave.,  15tli  Ward. 

ScJwol  Ko.  36— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

352 

352 

651 

9tli  St.,  near  Avenue 

Girls' 

412 

347 

347 

593 

C,  nth  Ward. 

Primary       " 

412 

919 

919 

2,202 

School  No.  37- 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

419 

419 

745 

87th.  street,  near  4th 

Girls' 

411 

3H3 

384 

675 

ave.,  12th  Ward. 

Primary       " 

412 

692 

692 

1,538 

School  No.  38- 

Bovs'  Department. . . 

412 

363 

363 

577 

Clarke    street,    near 

Girls' 

412 

367 

367 

604 

Broome,  8th  Ward. 

Primary       " 

412 

679 

679 

1,533 

School  No.  39— 

Girls'  Department. . . 

412 

669 

669 

1,129 

125th  street,  near  3d 

Primary       " 

412 

647 

647 

1,790 

ave.,  12th  Ward. 

School  No.  40— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

721 

721 

1,242 

23d  street,   near    3d 

Primary       " 

412 

545 

545 

1,136 

ave.,  18th  Ward. 

School  No.  41— 

Girls'  Senior  Dep't.. 

412 

273 

273 

290 

Greenwich  ave.,  opp. 

Girls' Junior      "     .. 

412 

375 

375 

774 

Charles  street,  9th 

Primary             " 

412 

532 

532 

1,076 

Ward. 

School  No.  42— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

503 

503 

888 

Allen  St. ,  near  Hester 

Girls'            " 

412 

467 

467 

776 

St.,  10th  Ward. 

Primary       " 

412 

1,447 

1,447 

2,943 

School  No.  43— 

Boys'  and  Girls'  De- 

129th  St.,    cor.  10th 

partment  

412 

111 

111 

236 

av     12th  Warrl 

Primary  Departm't . . 

412 

200 

200 

399 

ay.f  ±^L±i    vvdjJLU.. 

School  No.  44— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

381 

381 

726 

Cor.  North  Moore  and 

Girls'            " 

412 

350 

350 

642 

Varick  streets,  5tli 

Primary       " 

412 

591 

591 

1,108 

Ward. 

School  No.  45— 

Girls' Department... 

412 

572 

572 

976 

24th  street,  near  7th 

Primaiy       " 

412 

708 

708 

1,337 

ave.,  16th  Ward. 

School  No.  46- 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

252 

252 

418 

156th  St.,  bet.  9th  & 

Girls'            " 

412 

246 

246 

382 

10th  avenues,  12th 

School  No.  47 — 

Ward. 

Girls'  Department. . . 

412 

660 

660 

1,130 

36  E.  12th  St.,  15th 

Primary       " 

412 

497 

497 

1,024 

Ward. 
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School  No.  48 — 

Girls' Department... 

412 

512 

512 

981 

28tli  street,  near  6th 

Primary       " 

412 

717 

717 

1,546 

ave.,20tliWard. 

School  i\V).  49— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

597 

597 

1,139 

37tli  street,  near  2<1 

Girls'            " 

412 

521 

521 

752 

aye.,  2l8t  Ward. 

Primary       " 

412 

1,277 

1,277 

2,972 

School  No.  50— 

Gills' Department... 

411 

523 

524 

893 

20th  street,  near  3  L 

IMmary       " 

412 

382 

382 

779 

ave.,  18th  Ward. 

School  No.  51— 

Boys'  and  Girls'  De- 

44tli St.,  bet.  10th  & 

partment  . 

412 

615 

615 

1,072 

nth     aves.,      22d 

Primary  Departm't.. 

412 

900 

900 

2,046 

Ward. 

School  N).  52— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

406 

59 

67 

124 

206th  St.,  nearTuhhy 
Hook,  12th  War«i. 

School  No.  53— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

Trans 

f erred  to 

G.  S.  N 

o.  70,  Fe 

b.  nth. 

Girls'            " 

366 

698 

698 

1,153 

79th  Street,  near  3d 

Primary       " 

366 

969 

969 

2,048 

aye.,  19th  Ward. 

School  No.  54— 

Boys'  and  Girls'  De- 

partment   

412 

151 

151 

276 

104th   St.,    cor    10th 

Primary  Departm't. . 

412 

267 

267 

593 

aye.,  12th  Ward. 

School  Nh.  55— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

597 

597 

1,025 

20tii  street,  near  7th 

Girls' 

412 

597 

597 

1,165 

aye.,  16th  Ward. 

School  No.  56— 

Girls'  Department. . . 

412 

480 

480 

833 

ISth  street,  near  9th 

Primary       " 

412 

755 

755 

1,563 

aye.,  16th  Ward. 

School  No.  57— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

549 

549 

1,071 

115tli    St.,    near    3d 

I'rimary       " 

412 

896 

896 

1,955 

aye.,  12th  Ward. 

School  No.  58— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

688 

688 

1,146 

52d  street,  near  8th 

I'rimary       " 

412 

1,028 

1,028 

2,144 

aye.,  22d  Ward. 

School  No.  59- 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

638 

638 

995 

57th  street,  near  2d 

Girls' 

412 

667 

667 

979 

ave.,  19tb  Ward. 

Primary       " 

412 

1,200 

1,200 

2,054 

School  Ao.  60— 

Mixed  Department.. 

412 

462 

462 

829 

College  ay.  cor.  145th 

Primary       " 

412 

768 

768 

1,459 

St.,  23d  Ward. 

School  No.  61— 

3d  av.,  bet.  169th  & 

Mixed  Department.. 

412 

267 

267 

476 

170tb   Streets,   23d 

Primary       " 

412 

383 

383 

743 

Ward. 
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School  No.  62- 

Mixed  Department.. 

412 

277 

277 

457 

3d    av.,   near    158th 

Primary       "■ 

412 

558 

558 

1,041 

St.,  23d  Ward. 

School  No.  63— 

Mixed  Department . . 

340 

165 

200 

297 

Cor.  3d  ave.  and  173d 

Primary       " 
School  No.  64— 

340 

160 

193 

351 

St.,  23d  Ward. 

Mixed  Department . . 

412 

179 

179 

364 

Thomas  ave.,   Ford- 

Primary       " 

412 

226 

226 

441 

ham,  24th  Ward. 

School  No.  65— 

Mixed  Department . . 

412 

158 

158 

248 

West     Farms,     24  th 

Primary       " 

412 

225 

225 

410 

Ward. 

School  No.  66— 

Mixed  Department-. 

412 

116 

116 

186 

Kini^sbrids^e,        24th 

Primary       " 

412 

85 

85 

149 

Ward. 

School  No.  67— 

Mixed  Department- . 

412 

40 

40 

90 

Mosholu,  24th  Ward. 

Primai-y       " 

412 

57 

57 

107 

School  No.  68— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

471 

471 

»57 

128th  street,  near  6th 

Girls' 

411 

388 

389 

794 

ave.,  12th  Ward. 

Primary       " 

412 

649 

649 

1,448 

School  No.  69— 

Boys'  Department. . . 

412 

395 

395 

720 

54th  street,  near  6th 

Girls' 

412 

466 

466 

773 

ave.,  22d  Ward. 

Primary       " 

412 

811 

811 

1,695 

School  No.  70— 

Boys'  Department* . . 

412 

696 

696 

1,146 

75th  street,  near  3d 

Primary       "         t.. 

412 

1,109 

1,109 

3,259 

ave.,  19tli  Ward. 

Total 

87,624 

87,785 

168,651 

■  Transferred  from  M.  D.  No.  53,  Febniary  11th. 
•'      P.  S.  No.  3.3,        "     . 
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1 

411 

1,364 

1,367 

2,888 

Ludlow  street,  near  Delancey, 
Tenth  Ward. 

2 

412 

235 

235 

525 

101  Bayard  street.  Sixth  Ward. 

3 

412 

332 

332 

817 

100  Cannon  street,  Eleventh  Ward. 

4 

412 

535 

535 

1,208 

429  East  Sixteenth  street,  Eight- 
eenth Ward. 

5 

412 

772 

772 

1,522 

Fourth  street,  near  Avenue  C, 
Eleventh  Ward. 

6 

412 

391 

391 

832 

15  and  17  East  Third  street,  Seven- 
teenth Ward. 

7 

412 

343 

343 

784 

274  West  Tenth  street.  Ninth  Ward. 

8 

412 

389 

389 

817 

Mott  street,  near  Canal,  Sixth  Ward. 

9 

412 

754 

754 

1,710 

42  First  street.  Seventeenth  Ward. 

10 

•     412 

534 

534 

978 

Cannon  street,  near  Broome,  Thir- 
teenth Ward. 

11 

412 

364 

364 

771 

Vestry  street,  near  Hudson,  Fifth 

Ward. 
85  Eoosevelt  street.  Fourth  Ward. 

12 

412 

326 

326 

659 

13 

412 

574 

574 

1,240 

Dovming  street,  near  Bleecker, 
Ninth  Ward. 

14 

412 

349 

349 

799 

Oliver  street,  near  Oak,  Fourth 
Ward. 

15 

412 

111 

111 

247 

3  Stone  street.  First  Ward. 

16 

412 

1,016 

1,016 

2,464 

32d  street,  near  Third  avenue, 
Twenty-first  Ward. 

17 

412 

283 

283 

533 

252  West  42d  street,  Tw-enty-second 
Ward. 

18 

412 

290 

290 

657 

189  Waverly  Place,  Ninth  Ward. 

19 

412 

483 

483 

1,252 

Cor.  105th  street  and  Third  avenue. 
Twelfth  Ward. 

no 

412 

729 

729 

1,457 

187  Broome  street,  Thirteenth  Ward. 

21 

412 

609 

609 

1,136 

Third  avenue,  near  49th  street, 
Nineteenth  Ward. 

22 

412 

748 

748 

1,773 

Ninth  street,  cor.  First  avenue.  Sev- 
enteenth Ward. 

23 

412 

336 

336 

721 

17  St.  Mark's  place,  Seventeenth 
Ward. 
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24 

412 

614 

614 

1,158 

Horatio  street,  near  Hudson,  Ninth 
Ward. 

25 

412 

344 

344 

660 

545  Greenwich  street,  Eighth  Ward. 

26 

412 

668 

668 

1,382 

337  East  Twelfth  street,  Seven- 
teenth Ward. 

27 

412 

703 

703 

1,641 

37th  street,  near  Tenth  avenue. 
Twentieth  Ward. 

28 

412 

632 

632 

1,497 

20th  street,  near  Second  avenue, 
Eighteenth  Ward. 

29 

412 

504 

504 

1,014 

19th  street,  near  Avenue  A,  Eight- 
eenth Ward. 

30 

412 

53 

53 

112 

Ward's  Island,  Twelfth  Ward. 

31 

412 

705 

705 

1,473 

272  East  Second  street,  Eleventh 
Ward. 

32 

412 

71 

71 

148 

186th  street,  near  Kingsbridge 
Eoad,  Twelfth  Ward. 

33 

Transfer 

red  to  P 

rimary 

Dept.  G. 

S.  No.  70. 

34 

411 

151 

151 

276 

293  Pearl  street,  Second  Ward. 

35 

412 

860 

860 

1,957 

First  avenue,  near  5l8t  street.  Nine- 
teenth Ward. 

36 

412 

608 

608 

1,575 

70  Monroe  street,  Seventh  Ward. 

37 

412 

168 

168 

401 

67  Warren  street,  Third  Ward. 

38 

412 

469 

469 

1,223 

Cor.  118th  street  and  Avenue  A, 
Twelfth  Ward. 

39 

412 

390 

390 

745 

196  Seventh  street,  Eleventh  Ward. 

40 

Disconti 

nued  in 

1877. 

41 

412 

1,041 

1,041 

3,506 

516  West  52d  street. 

42 

412 

400 

400 

80.. 

88tli  street,  het.  Second  and  Third 
avenues,  Twelfth  Ward. 

43 

412 

79 

79 

120 

Highhridge  avenue,  Twenty-third 
Ward. 

44 

412 

149 

149 

321 

Concord  avcnnc  and  145th  street, 
Twt'iity-tliird  Ward. 

45 

412 

147 

147 

310 

Mount  Hope,  Twcuty-fourth  Ward. 

46 

412 

94 

94 

170 

Spuyten  Duy vil,  T  w  e  n  t  v-f  o  u  r  t  h 

Ward. 
Williamsbridge,  T  w  e n  t  y  -  f o  u  r t h 

47 

412 

25 

25 

45 

Ward. 

48 

412 

29 

29 

54 

Wood  lawn  Heights,  Twenty-fourth 
Ward. 

'rotal. 

20,771 

20,774 

46,380 
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RECAPITULATION 

Of  the  Average  Attendance  and  Whole  Numher  Taught^  hy 
Wards,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1878. 


First 

Sccoutl 

Third 

Fonrtli 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh  

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh  

Twelfth 

Thirteenth.... 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth  . . . 

Eighteenth 

Nineteenth 

Twentieth 

Twenty-first . . . 
Twenty-second. 
Twenty-third . . 
Twenty-fonrth. 
Total.... 


Statute  Average 


1,000 
151 
168 
1,788 
1,686 
2,020 
3,927 
2,606 
5,634 
7,168 
7,338 
8,626 
4,921 
1,932 
3,679 
4,620 
8,322  . 
3,842 

10,967 
6,594 
5,795 

10,962 
2,943 
1,706 


Actual  Average. 


1,000 
151 
168 
1,788 
1,686 
2,020 
3,927 
2,606 
5,634 
7,177 
7,338 
8,637 
4,921 
1,932 
3,679 
4,620 
8,322 
3,843 

11,042 
6,594 
5,795 

10,962 
2,943 
1,774 


Whole  Number 
Taught. 


.  I       108,395 


108,559 


1,957 

276 

401 

3,662 

3,247 

4,124 

8,386 

5,046 

10,410 

13,991 

14,649 

18,140 

9,455 

3,947 

6,933 

8,543 

16,441 

7,769 

21,639 

13,168 

11,759 

22,420 

5,446 

3,222 


215,031 
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COLORED   SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOLS. 

ill 

ill 
III 

LOCATION    OF    SCHOOLS. 

xYo.  1- 

Koys'   and   Girls'    De- 
partnieiit 

411 

102 

102 

291 

135  Mulberry  street, 
14tli  Ward. 

Xo.  2*— 

Girls'  Department 

l^imary       " 

341 
341 

56 
145 

56 
145 

125 
347 

South  5tli  ave.,  near 
Broome  street,  8tli 
Ward. 

Xo.  3— 

Grammar  Department . 
Primary            " 

412' 
412 

115 
222 

115 

222 

217 
514 

4l8t  street,  near  8tli 
ave.,  22d  Ward. 

Xo.  4— 

IJoya',  Girls',  and  Pri- 
mary Departments . . 

412 

218 

218 

577 

17th  street,  near  6th 
ave.,  16th  Ward. 

Total 

858 

858 

2,071 

Discontinued  Oct. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Average  Attendance  and  Whole  Numler  Taught  for  the  term 

of  1877  and  1878. 


MALE    SCHOOLS. 

FEMALE    SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Whole 
Number 
Taught. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Whole 
Number 
Taught. 

First  Ward 

138 
263 
272 

204 

339 
576 
255 
157 
135 
61 

504 
275 

285 
646 

574 

700 

956 
2,412 
678 
600 
347 
160 

1,478 
750 

'l85 
368 

180 

261 

214 
203 

184 

Fourth  "     

Fiftli      "     

Sixth   -"     

403 

Seventh"     

849 

Eighth  "     

429 

Ninth     "     

Tenth    " 

Eleventh  Ward 

469 

Twelfth        "    No.  37 

TweKth        "    No.  57 

Twelfth        "    No.  43 

Thirteenth   '<     

370 

Fourteenth  "     

310 

Sixteenth     "     

228 

Seventeenth  Ward,  No.  13 

Seventeenth      "      No.  25 

MALE    SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Whole 
Number 
Taught. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Whole 
Number 
Taught. 

449 
352 
418 

361 
157 

1,101 
709 
427 

944 

467 

316 

170 
183 
148 
202 

590 

Eighteenth         "      

Nineteenth          "       .         

396 

T-UPATl+lAtTl                    "                                                    .. 

418 

345 

TTPATit.v-sprriTifl  "                  ....... . . 

458 

T-nTATit-c-.+Tiirfl      "                                . . 

4,916 
46 
79 

13,234 
113 
200 

2,614 

5,265 

Colored  Evening  School,  No.  2 

<<              <'              "      No.  4 

Grand  Total 

5,041 

13,547 

2,614 

5,265 

Average  Attendance  . . . 
Whole  Number  Taught . 


.  7,655 
.18,812 
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CORPORATE  SCHOOLS. 

Fm^  the  year  ending  October  1,  1878. 


SCHOOLS. 

o 

Is 

•1^ 

Statute 
1     Average 
Attendance. 

irf 

<<< 

Whole 
Number 
Taught . 

481 

473 
436 
420 
469 
51-2 

413 

420 

480 

417 
481 
460 
413 
512 
412 
481 

482 

404 

179 

448 
485 
162 
179 
1,070 

m 

51 

256 

1,491 
679 
126 
355 
365 

3,087 
148 

170 

35 

Yi2 

433 
460 
178 
176 
961 

74 

56 

245 

1,645 
649 
126 
395 
328 

3,447 
269 

162 

40 

210 

Roman  CatlioUc  Orphan  Asylum— 

558 

Female        ' '          Madison  avenue 

Female        ' '          Prince  street 

583 
210 
266 

1,714 

Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House- 

89 

69 

329 

American  Female   Guardian  Society  and 
Home  Industrial  School 

6,022 

Now  York  Juvenile  Asvlum 

1,121 

House  of  Reception  Asylum 

673 

770 

912 

8,616 

302 

New  York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  tlu' 

300 

Hebrew  Benevolent  Orphan  Asylum  So- 
ciety 

54 

Total 

9,352 

9,816 

22,798 
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Average  Attendance  and  Whole  Numher  Taught  in  Detail. 


AVKRAGE 

Whole 

TOTAI,  AVERAGE 

Total 

SCHOOLS. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number 

ATTENDANCE. 

Whole 

Statute. 

Actual. 

Taught. 

Statute. 

Actual. 

Taught. 

Grammar  Scliools,  Boys. 

2r3,507 

22,572 

39,709 

"               "        Girls. 

19,146 

19,172 

32,066 

41,653 

41,744 

Total  Grammar  Schools. 

71,775 

Priyiary  Departments . . 

45,971 

46,041 

96,876 

"          Schools 

20,771 

20,774 

46,380 

66,742 

66,815 

143.256 

Total  Grammar  and.  Primary  Scholars 

103  395 

lO.S  .559 

215,031 

Colorotl  Schools  . 

858 
4,916 

858 
4,916 

2,071 

Evening  Schools,  Male 

13,234 

"                "        Female 

2,614 

2,614 

5,265 

"                "        Colored 

125 

125 

313 

Evening  High  School 

1,085 

1,085 

1,085 

1,321 

1 ,321 

2,123 

Training  Department  of  Normal  Collego 

684 

684 

1,250 

Saturday  Sessions  of  Normal  Colle""e 

583 

583 

802 

Nautical  School 

98 

98 

201 

9,352 

9,816 

22,798 

Total 

130,031 

130,659 

264,173 
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RECAPITULATION. 


statute.     Actual 


Whole 
Number 
Taught. 


Grammar  Scliools  and  Primary  Departments 

Primary  Schools 

Colored  Schools 

Evening  Schools 

Evening  High  School 

Normal  College 

Training  Department  of  Normal  College 

Saturday  Sessions  of  Normal  College 

Nautical  School 

Total  Ward,  etc.,  Schools 

Corporate  Schools 

Total 


87,624 

20,771 

858 

7,655 

1,085 

1,321 

684 

583 

9^ 


87,785 

20,774 

858 

7,655 

1,085 

1,321 

684 

583 


168,651 

46,380 

2,071 

18,912 

1,085 

2,123 

1,250 

802 

201 


120,679 
9,352 


120,843 
9,816 


241,375 

22,798 


130,031 


130,659 


264,173 
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^^     1—1 
O     ^     s^ 


SI 


.11 


^ 


^ 


^  ^ 


>»        ?>.        00 

•K>      K       •<V 
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$31,121  37 
3,928  86 
3.881  12 

47.375  94 
46,8.50  33 

65.376  86 
104,766  72 

68,863  39 

131,422  66 

154,319  79 

166,195  33 

223,582  14 

107,673  99 

56,221  55 

95,936  .50 

115,2.56  33 

186,845  37 

92,077  20 

231,195  57 

140,2,56  75 

124,914  93 

235,564  01 

70,603  14 

62,853  73 

1 

Miscel- 
laneous, 
includ- 
ing 
Clerks' 
Salaries. 

$76  82 

]62'80 
99  17 
55  96 
128  07 
128  48 
161  55 
256  37 
269  18 
223  59 
191  60 
104  24 
120  54 
188  75 
295  70 
123  54 
346  58 
242  75 
163  32 
348  47 
100  15 
250  00 

s 

1 

.2 

1            "^ 

3 
1 

Clean- 
iugs. 

M  M  M  N  M  M  M  M  M  N  N : 

Is 

|5 

S    8    SSS          S    S       ^    12 

5 

Books 

and 

Supplies 

through 

Deposilory. 

$1,241  36 
97  53 
87  11 
1,786  31 
1,822  98 
2,102  43 
4,844  47 
3,320  07 
4,919  33 
7,272  93 
6,089  12 

10,287  37 
4,314  57 
2,005  15 
5,361  42 
5,401  67 
8,504  90 
3.623  00 

13,682  63 
6,260  66 
6,024  76 

11,415  78 
3,736  06 
2,658  03 

1 

Fuel. 

$540  82 

157  63 

114  74 

931  50 

873  41 

1,230  72 

1,875  02 

961  61 

2,239  38 

1,972  22 

2,828  77 

4,865  15 

1,560  11 

1,117  .58 

1,363  97 

2,515  35 

4,068  60 

1,456  19 

3,525  46 

2,610  03 

2,032  23 

3,738  90 

1,568  14 

2,059  11 

i 

« 

$165  30 
59  16 
13  41 
193  42 
208  05 
63  65 
447  94 
228  38 
466  45 
484  31 
376  01 
564  47 
256  69 
140  79 
1,079  20 
297  16 
818  08 
294  12 
554  87 
533  37 
198  37 
548  29 
108  30 
41  40 

1^ 

5" 

II 

6S  If 
Si  96 
69  611 

00  05 

00  51 
Si  5 
90  Si 
00  05 

S8  815 
8i  861$ 

S 

Current 

Kep-iirs 

through 

Shop. 

S    .    .    .S    .S    ,8    ,gS    .    . 

2 

Current 
lienairs 

Trustees. 

$365  54 

27  04 

10  .53 

707  05 

651  66 

733  85 

1,771  56 

1,073  97 

1,7.50  57 

2,485  36 

2,914  13 

3.079  29 

2,108  05 

787  17 

1,412  08 

1,941  15 

3,040  86 

1.4.54  98 

3,134  15 

2,396  41 

1,033  60 

2,583  97 

999  68 

693  07 

i 

II 

$1,399  97 
461  52 
499  98 
2,325  05 
1,325  07 
2,899  91 
3,625  05 
2,630  91 
5,575  32 

4.124  90 
5.674  89 

10,413  54 
3,934  99 
2,674  93 

3.125  07 
4,388  33 
6,999  72 
4,.565  02 
6,292  63 
5,224  96 
3,799  90 
8,152  61 
4,474  60 
5,790  88 

8 
5& 

Teachers' 
Salaries. 

$37,331  56 
3,125  98 
3.1.55  35 
41,329  81 
41.317  73 
£8.290  34 
92,011  11 
60,519  97 
116,087  58 
137,437  27 
147,909  35 
194.073  67 
9.5,'J55  23 
49,379  69 
83,328  37 
100,485  17 
163,054  24 
30,543  10 
203,471  25 
192,842  10 
111,607  66 
208,652  02 
59,616  21 
51,345  64 

o 

i 

!          i 

1          C 

HSSllls£s|s||||lg||||||| 

H 

94 


«3 

I- 

^  00 


■«co 


P  , «  -G 
W        ^ 

M    -^Ci    ?is 

SI 


V-- 


s 

4,314  68 

3,779  35 

787  67 

698  48 

4,284  29 

3,299  12 

8,306  07 

4,167  62 

1,481  79 

3,623  15 

412  94 

7,577  65 

3,666  10 

24,641  04 

723  07 

543  00 

4,640  92 

859  10 

2.898  23 

o 

1 

a 

s, 
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SCHEDULE  No.    6. 

SJiotDtng  the  amount  expended  for  the  incidental  and 
special  rejyalrs,  etc.,  through  the  Shop,  for  the  year 
ending  Deceniber  31,  1878. 


WARD, 

SCHOOL. 

Amount  per 
School. 

Amount  per 
Ward. 

:5 

11 

15 

Primary  School  No.  37 

Grammar      "         "   15 

"   35 

"             "         <■<■   10 

$5  00 
16  38 
11  25 
60  48 
54  86 

6  25 
19  90 

7  50 
27  59 
39  00 

$5  00 
16  38 

71  73 

K) 

17 

"  55 

Primary        "         "     6 

54  86 
6  2r> 

19 

19  90 

21 

22 

"   14 

"              "          "    17 

7  50 
66  59 

Hall,  etc. 

$248  21 

28  99 

30  00 

5  00 

$248  21 

Colored  S( 
Evening  £ 

Total 

hools.. 

schools 

63  99 

$312  20 

$312  20 
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SCHEDULE  No.  7. 
Slwwing  the  statute  average  attendancehy  Wards,  and  the  amount 
apportioned  in  each  Ward,  and  to  the  Normal  College  am,d 
Nautical  and  Colm^ed  Schools,  and  to  the  several  Corporate 
Schools. 


First 

Second  

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth  

Seventh  . . . 

Eighth  . . . . 

Ninth  

Tenth  

Eleventli . . 

Twelfth  . . . 

Thirteenth 

Fourteenth 
Fifteenth.. 
Sixteenth  . 


SCHOOLS   IN   EACH  WARD. 


Grammar  School  No.  29,  and  Primary 
School  No.  15 

Primary  School  No.  34 

Primary  School  No.  37 

Grammar  Scliool  No.  1,  and  Primary 
Schools  Nos.  12  and  14 

Grammar  School  No.  44,  and  Primary 
School  No.  11 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  23  and  24,  and 
Primary  Schools  Nos.  2  and  8 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  2,  12,  and  31,  and 
Primary  School  No.  36 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  8  and  38,  and 
Primary  School  No.  25 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  3,  16,  and  41,  and 
Primary  Schools  Nos.  7,  13,  18,  and  24 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  7,  20,  and  42,  and 
Primary  School  No.  1 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  15,  22,  and  36,  and 
Primary  Schools  Nos.  3,  5,  31,  and  39. 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  6,  37,  39,  43,  46, 
52,  54,  57,  and  68,  and  Primary 
Schools  Nos.  19,  30,  32,  38,  and  42.. . 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  4  and  34,  and 
Pilmary  Schools  Nos.  10  and  20 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  5,  21,  and  30 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  10,  35,  and  47 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  11,  45,  55,  and  56- 


Average. 

Amount 
Apportioned. 

770 

$8,743  50 

125 

1,419  40 

107 

1,215  01 

1,536 

17,440  59 

1,470 

16,691  14 

1,862 

21,142  38 

3,556 

40,378  05 

2,294 

26,048  83 

4,673 

53,061  85 

5,872 

66,676  73 

6,301 

71,548  11 

6,969 

79,133  39 

4,114 

46,715  29 

1,588 

18,032  06 

3,241 

36,802  20 

4,044 

45,920  01 
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WARDS. 

SCHOOLS  IN  EACH  WARD. 

Average. 

Amount 
Apportioned. 

Seventeenth  . . 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  13,  19,  and  25,  and 
Primary  Schools  Nos.   6,   9,   22,  23, 
and  26                          

7,145 

$81,132  90 
.37,915  01 

Eighteenth.. - 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  40  and  50,   and 
Primary  Schools  Nos.  4,  28,  and 29.. 

3,339 

Nineteenth  . . . 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  18,  27,  53,  59,  and 
70,  and  Primary  Schools  No.  21,  33, 
and  35 

8,581 

97,438  97 

Twentieth.... 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  26,  32,  33,  and  48, 

5,613 

63,736  74 

Twenty-first.. 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.   14  and  49,  and 
Primary  School  No.  16       

4,938 

56,071  94 

98,074  86 
28,785  .53 

Twenty-sec'nd 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  9,  17,  28,  51,  58, 
and  69,  and  Primary  Schools  Nos.  17 
and  41 

8  637 

TWenty-third. 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  60,  61,  and  62,  and 
Primary  Schools  Nos.  43  and  44 

2,535 

Twenty-fourth 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  63,  64,  65,  66,  and 
67,    and  Primary   Schools    Nos.   45, 

46  47,  and  48 

1,704 

19,349  26 

91,014 

$1,033,473  75 

2,388 
108 

27,116  22 

Nautical  School 

1,226  36 

8,357  43 

736 

Total                      

94,246 

.$1,070,173  76 
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CORPORATE  SCHOOLS. 


The  Nt!W  York  Orphan  Asylum  Seliool.  Act  passed  3d 
Jul}',  1851,  page  31)  Manual  Bd.  of  Ed 

The  Eoman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  School.  Act 
passed  3d  July,  1851,  page  39  Manual  Bd.  of  Ed.... 

Tlie  Schools  of  the  Protestant  Half-Orphan  Asylum, 
Act  passed  3d  July,  1851,  page  39  Manual  Bd.  of  Ed. 

The  School  of  the  Society  for  the  Keformation  of  Juve- 
nile Delinquents  in  the  City  of  New  York.  Act 
passed  3d  July,  1851,  page  39  Manual  Bd.  of  Ed 

The  School  of  the  Leake  and  Watts  Orphan  House 
Act  passed  3d  July,  1851,  page  39  Manual  Bd.  of  Ed. 

The  School  of  the  Association  for  the  Benefit  of  Colored 
Ori)han8.  Act  passed  3d  July,  1851,  page  39  Man 
ual  Bd.  of  Ed 


The  Schools  of  the  American  Female  Guardian  Society 
Act  passed  3d  July,  1851,  page  39  Manual  Bd.  of  Ed 

The  Schools  established  and  maintained  by  the  New 
York  Juvenile  Asylum.  Act  passed  June,  1851 
page  64  Manual  Bd.  of  Ed 

Hovise  of  Recei)tion  of  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum 
Act  passed  June,  1851,  page  64  Manual  Bd.  of  Ed.. 

The  School  established  and  maintained  by  the  Ladies' 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  Act  passed  April,  1855,  page  62  Man 
ual  Bd.  of  Ed 

The  School  established  and  maintained  by  the  Five 
Points'  House  of  Industry.  Act  passed  April,  1855. 
page  62  Manual  Bd.  of  Ed '. 

The  Industrial  Scbools  established  and  maintained 
under  the  charge-  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
Act  passed  Ai)ril,  1862,  page  63  Manual  Bd.  of  Ed.. 

The  School,  including  tlie  country  branch  thereof,  estab- 
lished and  iiiaiutaiucd  under  the  charge  of  the 
Nursery  and  (.'liihr.s  Hospital.  Chapter  650,  Laws 
1866.  Amended  Chapter  366,  Laws  of  1869.  Am 
ended  Act  passed  June  23,  1374,  Chapter  343 


The  Schools  established  and  maintained  by  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Rviptured  and 
Crippled,     Chapter  835  of  Laws  of  1872 


The  School  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society.     Chap 
ter  230,  Laws  of  1874 


185 

1,146 

146 

1,043 
114 

256 
1,683 

693 
116 

359 

390 

3,047 


Amount 
Apportioned . 


33 


$2,100  71 

13,013  06 

1,657  87 

11,843  48 
1,294  49 

2,906  93 
19,110  80 

7,869  15 
1,317  20 

4,076  52 


34,599  29 

1,476  18 

1,987  16 
374  72 


9,516       $108,056  08 
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KECAPITULATION. 


NAME. 

Average. 

Amount 
Apportioned. 

Ward  Schools 

91,014 

2,388 
108 
736 

9,516 

$1,033,473  75 
27,116  22 

1,226  36 

Colored  Schools                                              

8,357  43 
108,056  08 

Corporate  Schools 

Total 

103,762 

§1,178,229  84 
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SCHEDULE  No.  8. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  Board  of  Education : 

The  Finance  Committee  present  herewith  a  statement  of  the 
financial  transactions  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1878,  with  de- 
tails of  the  payments  made  in  liquidation  of  the  liabihties  of  pre- 
vious years,  and  also  the  condition  of  the  special  and  general 
accounts  at  this  date,  as  prepared  by  the  Auditor  from  the  books 
of  account. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


J.  D.  Yermilye,     ^ 
R.  G.  Beaedslee, 


Isaac  Bell, 
J.  M.  Halsted, 
Eugene  Kelly, 
January  15,  1879. 


I    Finance 
\  Committee. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  1878,  including 
the  transactions  this  year,  for  Accowit  of  the  years  18Y5, 
1876  and  1877. 

1878. 

Amount  apportioned  by  tlie  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  for  the  year 
1878 $3,400,000  00 


PAYMENTS.    . 

On  Special  Appropriations,  viz : 

New  BuQding,  G.  S.  70,  Extra  Work 678  65 

Altering  and  Repairing  Buildings 53,249  17 

Sites 12,177  25 

Heating  Apparatus  and  Repairs 6,720  42 

Furniture  and  Repairs 9,635  61 


$82,461  10 


Salaries    of   Teachers    in   Grammar     and    Primary 

Schools $2,252, 170  40 

Salaries  of  Janitors  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools     100,879  75 
Salaries  of  Professors  and  others  in  the  Normal  Col- 
lege and  Training  Department 84,085  70 

Salaries   of  Teachers  and  Janitors  in  the  Evening 

Schools 70,262  33 

Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Janitors  in  Colored  Schools,       35,983  71 

Salaries  of  City  Superintendent  and  Assistants 34,374  55 

Salaries  of  Clerk,  Employees,  Janitor,  etc.,  of  Board 

of  Education 37,390  13 


2,615,146  57 

Incidental  expenses,  repairs,  etc.,  of  Evening  Schools  372  85 

Incidental  expenses,  repair's,  etc. ,  of  Colored  Schools  957  07 

Incidental  expenses,  current  repairs  of  buildings, 
fiiniiture,  heating  apparatus,  printing,  etc.,  etc., 
by  Boards  of  Trustees,  including  the  compensa- 
tion to  the  Clerks  of  Local  Boards  (Sec.  45  and 
49  of  By-Laws) 42,787  13 
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Incidental  Expenses  of  the  Board  of  Education,  viz. : 

Printing  Manual,  Directory,  Minutes  of  the  Board, 

reports,  blanks,  etc.,  etc 6,603  68 

Advertising  Ward  proposals,  etc 1,524  80 

Stationery  and  blank  books 348  43 

Searches  and  surveying 559  60 

Repairs  to  liall  and  furniture,  etc 980  74 

Supplies  and  furniture  for  hall 474  26 

Cartage,  fi-eight,  newpapers,  cleaning  hall,  fuel,  In- 
spector's cxjienses,  etc 548  19 

Postage,  expressage,  telegrams,  labor  and  Messen- 
ger's expenses 1,054  90 

Law  fees,  in  suits 337  88 

Delivering  books  and  other  supplies  from  the  Deposi- 
tory   1,920  00 

Weighing  coal  for  the  Schools 1.296  00 

Labor  in  Depository,  boy  and  extra  help , .  481  00 

Support  of  the  Xautical  School,  viz. : 

Salaries  and  wages 12,989  44 

Provisions 6,013  35 

Drugs  .*. 173  07 

Ship  chandleiy 2,074  19 

Eciiaus 94  46 

Towing  and  pilotage 64  75 

Oil 239  48 

Diplomas 29  14 

Sundries,  on  summer  cruise  to  Lisbon,  etc 1,322  91 

Incidental  Expenses  of  the  Normal  College,  viz. : 

Repairs  to  buildings 1,550  40 

Printing  and  stationery 766  02 

Supplies,  books,  chemicals,  etc 581  09 

Gardening,  shiiibbery,  etc 506  33 

Furnitme  and  repairs  of. 172  85 

Pianos  and  repairs  of 

Compulsory  Education,  Salaries,  etc 

Rents  of  School  premises 

Fuel  for  all  the  Schools  and  Hall  of  Board 

Gas  for  all  the  Schools  and  Hall  of  Board 


16,129  48 


3,576  69 

850  00 

12,301  75 

36,769  20 

49,046  63 

8,542  50 
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Workshop,  wages  aucl  materials 2,52;}  91 

Books,  maps,  slates,  stationery,  autl  other  supplies 

from  the  Depository,  for  all  the  Schools 93,576  Hi 

Total 2,988,041  83 

Corporate   Schools,    amount  of  apportionment,   per 

Journal,  page  389 108,056  08 

Total  payments  for  1878 $3,096,097  91 


Balance  with  Comptroller $303,902  09 

STATEMENT    OF    SPECIAL    APPROPRIATIONS    IN    1878. 

Amount    of   fund   "reserved"   for  sites,   buildings, 

heating  apparatus,  furniture,  etc $300,000  00 

From  this  fund  the   Board   appropriated  for  sites,  — — — 

huildings,  etc 271,100  90 

Of  which  appropriations  were  rescinded  the  follow- 
ing : 

Repairs,  G.  S.  53,  Journal,  706 4,560  00 

Alterations,  G.  S.  51,  Journal,  1115 9,500  00 

Addition  to  Training  Department,  Jour- 
nal, 930 1,000  00 

Site  in  46th  Street,  Journal,  1116-1119.-18,000  00       33,060  00 

$238,040  90 
Balance  down 61,959  10  $300,000  00 

By  balance 61,959  10 

By  transfer  from  General  Account,  Journal,  1126 3,040  90 

Amount  "appropriated  and  reserved"  for  a  site  and 

building  iu  the  19th  Ward,  Journal  1116-1119. . .  $(55,000  00 


Amount  of  Appropriations. 


Sundries  as  above 238,040  90 

raid,  per  Financial  Statement 82,461  10     155,579  80 

Amount  reserved  for  19th  Ward 65,000  00 

Liabilities  on  special  appropriations $220,579  80 
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LIABILITIES    FOE    ACCOL^NT   OF    1878. 

On  special  appropriatious,  per  detailed  statement.. .  220,579  80 

Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Janitors  in  Evening  Schools 

for  December 9,500  00 

Incidental  expenses  of  Ward  Schools,  balance  of  Ap- 
propriation   12,213  00 

Incidentals  of  Board  of  Edncation,  estimated 600  00 

Gas  and  Fuel,  estimated 6,600  00 

Incidental  expenses,  Normal  College,  Evening  and 

Colored  Schools,  etc 200  00 

Nantical  School,  snpplies  purchased,  estimated 1,200  00 

De]K)sitory,  for  snpplies  inirchased 26,628  00 

Tot al  liabilities  1878 $277,520  80 


For  Account  of  1877 : 

Balance  -with  Comi-troller  per  report,  ending  31st  December  last.  $236,110  50 


Payments. 

Salaries  of   Professors  and  others  in  Normal    Col- 
lege for  December,  1877 341  26 

Salaries  of  Teachers  in  Ward  Schools,  3i  per  cent. 

returned,  etc 8,846  97 

Salaries    of   Teachers     and     Janitors    in     Colored 

Schools,  3|  per  cent,  returned,  etc 394  31 

Salaries    of    Teachers    and     Janitors    in   Evening- 
Schools  for  December,  1877 13,470  30 

Salaries  Superintendents,  Clerk,  Employees,  etc.,  34^ 

per  cent,  returned 137  11 

Fuel   for  Schools 978  70 

Gas  for  Schools 2,120  21 

Rents  of  School  Premises 266  66 

Workshop,  Materials 10  87 

Incidental    Expenses  of    Ward    Trustees,    for    Cur- 
rent    Repairs,    to   Buildings,    Furniture,    and 

Heating  Apparatus,  Printing,  etc 5,584  09 

Incidental  Expenses   of   the  Normal    College,  Sup- 

.  plies.  Repairs,  etc 190  00 
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lueidental     Expenses    of    Evening   Schools,    Print- 
ing, Repairs,  etc 309  76 

Incidental  Expenses  of  Board  of  Edneation,  Print- 
ing, etc 643  01 

Compulsory  Education,  Printing,  etc 62  82 

Support  of  Nautical  School 464  99 

Incidental  Expenses,  Colored  Schools 69  28 


FOR    SPECIAL    APrROPKIATIONS,    VIZ.  : 

Sites  for  School  Buildings 52,128  23 

Alterations,  enlargement  and  repairs   of  buildings..  53,127  65 

Furniture  and  repairs 28,819  76 

Heating  apparatus  and  repairs 9,747  00 


33,890  34 


143,822  64 


Total  payments  for  1877 $177,712  93 


Balance  with  Comptroller $58,397  52 


LIABILITIES    FOR    SPECIAL    APPROPRIATIONS,    1877. 

Amount  due,  per  last  report 139,149  63 

Appropriated  by  the  Board  since 8,910  73 

148,060  36 

Paid  as  per  statement 143,822  64 

Balance  liabilities $4,237  72 


AMOUNT   OF    SPECIAL    APPROPRIATION    FUND. 

Unappropriated  per  last  rejiort 9,178  37 

Amount  appropriated  since  by  the  Board 8,910  73 

Balance  unappropriated $267  64 


For  Account  of  1876. 

Balance  with  the  Comptroller,  per  Report,  ending  31st 

December,  1877 $55,820  98 
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Payments. 

On   Special   Appropriations,    electing    and    altering 

Buildings 12,676  09 

Sundries :  Teachers'  Salaries,  etc 296  95 

Total  payments  for  1876 12,973  04 

Balance  with  the  Comptroller $42,847  94 


LIABILITIES    FOR    SPECIAL    APPRO PKIATIONS    IN    1876. 

Amount  due  per  last  Report 17,808  90 

Amount  paid  per  Statement  above 12,676  09 

Balance  liabilities  on  G.  S.  No.  70..  3,248.00 

onG.  S.  No.  51..   1,882  91 

Sundries 1  90 


$5,132  81 


For  Account  of  1875. 

Balance  with  the  Comptroller,  per  last  report,  Slst 

December,  1877 $11,226  34 


Payments. 

Special  Appropriation    Contract  for   G.    S.   No.   64, 

in  full 1,473  00 

Salaries  Teachers  in  Ward  Schools 118  00 

Total  payments  for  1875 1,591  00 


Balance  with  the  Comptroller $9,635  34 
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SUMMARY 

Of  resources^  expenditures^  and  liabilities  in  1878,  detailed  in 
above  statement. 

Balances                  Paiii  Balances 
31st  Dec,  1877.               in  1878.        31st  Dec,  1878. 

For  Account  of  1875 $11,226  34           $1,591  00  $9,635  34 

1876 55,820  98           12,973  04  42,847  94 

"           1877 236,110  50         177,712  98  58,397  52 

'<           1878 3,400,000  00      3,096,097  91  303,902  09 

Totals $3,703,157  82     $3,288,374  93  $414,782  89 

LIABILITIES. 

For  1876 $5,132  81 

"1877 4,237  72 

"    1878 277,520  80 
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JENEEAL    ACCOUNT,  1877. 


Resolution  of  the  Board,  Journal,  187S,2ya(/e  380. 


Dr. 

To    Salaries,    Teachers    iu 

Ward  Scliools $10,379  05 

To    Salaries,    Teachers     iu 

Colored  Schools 161  11 

To  Shop  Account 396  39 

$10,936  55 
To  Balance  down 53,892  16 


$64,8-28  71 


Or. 
By    Salaries,    Janitors     in 

"Ward  Schools $346  44 

By    Salaries,   Normal    Col- 

'lege 495  64 

By  Salaries,  Evening  Sch'ls,     8,932  68 
By    Salaries,    Superintend- 
ents, Clerks,  etc 808  03 

By  Deiwsitory  Accouut 9,778  26 

By  Fuel  Account 21,210  29 

By  Gas  Account 1,930  12 

By  Eents  Account 7,347  47 

By  Incidental  Expenses  of 

Ward  Schools 2,773  33 

By  Incidental  Expenses  of 

■Normal  College 179  63 

By  Incidental  Expenses  of 

Evening   Schools 1,048  98 

By  Incidental  Expenses  of 

Board  of  Education 3,212  76 

By  Incidental  Expenses  of 

"Colored  Schools 414  02 

By  Compulsory   Education 

Account 2,659  05 

By  Nautical  School  Account,     3,627  01 
By  Piano  Account 65  00 

$64,828  71 

By  Balance  of  General  Ap- 
propriations, unexpended 
this  date $53,892  16 
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GENEEAL    ACCOUNT,    1876. 

liesolution  of  the  Board,  Journal,  ]).  817. 


Dr. 

To  Salaries  Teachers  in  W'cl 

Schools,  transferred $6,200  61 

To  Incidental  Expenses  of 

Wd  Schools,  transferred.        919  27 

To  Shop  Account,  transfd . .     1 ,  949  06 

To  Rents  of  School  Prem- 
ises, transferred 1,193  88 

To  Incidental  Expenses  of 
Evening  Sch'ls,  transfd..  59  98 


$10,322  80 
To  Incidental  Expenses  of 

B'd  of  Education,  paid ...  2  50 

To  Incidental  Expenses  of 

Evening  Schools,  i>aid.. .  14  00 

To  Incidental  Expenses  of 

Ward  Schools,  paid 2,368  90 

To  Salaries  of  Teachers  in 

Ward  Schools,  paid 118  00 


$12,826  20 
To  Balance  down 37,706  56 


$50,532  76 


Cr. 

By  Compulsory   Education 

Account,  transferred $2,365  07 

By  Nautical  School  Account, 

transferred 8,719  53 

By  Salaries,  Normal  Col- 
lege, transferred 106  03 

By  Salaries,  Janitors  Ward 

Schools,  transferred 415  99 

By  Salaries,  Evening  Sch's, 

transferred 4,154  58 

By  Salaries,  Colored  Sch'ls, 

transferred 1 ,  590  32 

By   Salaries,   Employees  of 

Board  of  Education 28  85 

Bv  lucidciital   Expenses  of 

'AVavd  Scliot)ls,  transfd. . .  100  74 
By  Fuel  Accoimt,  transfd.  17,282  09 
By  Gas  Account,  transfd..  1,756  54 
By  Piano  Account,  transfd,  110  00 
By  Dep.  Acc't,  transferred.  11,361  52 
Bv  Incidental  Exjjenses  of 

Normal  College,  transfd.  1,997  11 
By  Incidental  Expenses  of 

Colored  Schools 544  39 


$50,532  76 


By  Balance  of  General  Ap- 
]  )ropriation8,  imexpended 
this  date $37,706  56 


For  Account  of  1871. 


Balance  -.vith  the  Comptroller  as  per  last  report,  De- 

cemher31,  1877 $92,664  51 

SPECIAL   ACCOUNTS. 

Fund  for  establishment  and  organization  of  the  Nautical  School, 

per  Act  of  April  24,  1872,  Balance  per  last  report $37,307  93 


Public   School  Building  Fund    Stock,   Act    of   April    25,   1871, 

Balance •     $30,231  97 


Normal  College  Building  Fund,  Balance  as  per  last  report $8,054  22 

December  31,  1878. 
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SCHEDULE  N^o.  9. 
Shoiving  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  Evening  Schools  for  Sal- 
aries, Si/j?2?lies  through  I)ej)ository,  Bejyairs,  Gas  Fitting, 
Repairs  through,  Shop,  etc.,  for  the  year  ending  December 
Zlst,  1878. 

Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Janitors $70,262  33 

Miscellaneous,  including  repairs 117  50 

Supplies  by  Tmstees 147  37 

Books,  Maps,  etc.,  through  Depository 5,304  99 

Printing 6  00 

Furniture 6  00 

Gas  Fitting 96  98 

Total §75,935  17 


Showing  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  Colored  Schools  for  Sal- 
aries, Supplies  through  Dep>ository,  Repairs  though  Shop, 
Miscellaneous  Repairs,  Fuel,  Gas,  etc. 

Salaries  of  Teachers  and  Janitors $35,983  71 

Kepairs 1,604  59 

Gas 175  88 

Fuel 952  40 

Miscellaneous 119  00 

Eepairs  through  Shop 30  00 

Supplies  through  Depository 1,460  31 

Total $40,325  89 
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SCHEDULE  No.  13. 

Statement  of  the  Average  Register  number  of  Pupils,  and  the  Accommoda- 
tions/or the  same  in  the  several  Schools. 


.2 

.2 

TOTALS. 

. 

bo 

"S 

WARD. 

SCHOOL. 

1 

ll 

■§ 
B 
E 

"S;   . 

is 

e.2 

C  3 

.2  d 

o  -^ 

& 

p-'A 

° 

^^ 

o  c 

P 

^ 

■«i 

M 

-< 

First :. 

G.  S. 

29.... 

Male, 

Female, 

Primary, 

229 
182 
562 

486 
496 
742 

.... 

P.  S. 

1.5.... 

122 

386 

1,'695 

2',ii6 

Second 

li 

34.... 

165 

331 

165 

331 

Third 

G.  S. 

37.... 

Male, 

171 
321 

318 
532 

171 

318 

Fourth 

Female, 

339 

532 



Primary, 

546 

594 

P.  S. 

12.... 

362 

920 

" 

14 ... . 

382 

869 

1^950 

'  3,447 

Fifth 

G.  S. 

44.... 

Male, 

Female, 

Primary, 

425 

375 
645 

537 
541 

727 

.... 

P.  S. 

11.... 

421 

1,332 

1,'8G6 

3,137 

Sixth 

G.  S. 

23.... 

Male, 

209 

303 



Female, 

178 

240 



Primary, 

359 

527 



G.  S. 

24.... 

Male, 

I'emale, 

Primary, 

249 
232 
323 

298 
308 
462 

.... 

.... 

P.  S. 

2... 

250 

444 

" 

8.:.. 

450 

754 

2/2.50 

3^336 

Seventh  

G.  S. 

2.... 

Male, 

x'emale, 

Primary, 

385 
413 

803 

462 
647 
930 

G.  S. 

12.... 

Male, 

Female, 

Primary, 

318 
321 
710 

467 
499 

986 

.... 

G.  S. 

31.... 

Male, 
Piimarv, 

235 
514 

472 
672 

P.S. 

36.... 

" 

703 

805 

4^402 

5^940 

Eighth 

G.  S. 

8.... 

Male, 

Female, 

Piimary, 

240 
192 

548 

516 

485 
794 

G.  S. 

38.... 

Male, 

380 

674 

Ft^male, 

418 

604 

.... 

Primary, 

829 

750 

• 

P.  S. 

25.... 

397 

388 

3^004 

4;2ii 
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"a 
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■a 

1 

TOTALS. 

i« 

S 

a^ 

a 

s 

11 

WAliD. 

SCHOOL. 

1 

a  g 

a 
§ 

U 

R 

-»J 

■< 

K 

■< 

Niutli 

G.  S. 

3.... 

Male, 

Female, 

Primary, 

605 
602 
859 

626 

610 

1,013 

.... 

G.  S. 

16.... 

Male, 
Priraarj'^, 

470 
296 

902 

817 

.... 

G.  S. 

41.... 

Senior, 
Junior, 
Primary, 

279 
425 
632 

590 
676 
879 

P.S. 

7.... 
13.... 
18.... 

393 
672 
362 

490 

818 
518 

:::: 



" 

24.... 

688 

690 

6/283 

8J629 

Tenth 

G.  S. 

7.... 

Male, 

281 

446 

Female, 

276 

410 

Primary, 

828 

1,012 

"I! 

G.  S. 

20.... 

Male, 
Female, 

566 

480 

816 
675 

• 

Primary, 

1,102 

1,455 

G.  S. 

42.... 

Male, 

501 

634 



Female, 

485 

532 

Primary, 

1,512 

1,403 

P.S. 

1.... 

1,477 

1,854 

7',568 

9^237 

Eleventh  

G.  S. 

15.... 

Male, 

Female, 

Primary, 

528 
524 
860 

519 
530 

839 

.... 

.... 

G.  S. 

22.... 

Male, 
Female, 

481 
468 

712 

709 

.... 

Primary, 

891 

1,186 

G.  S. 

36.... 

Male, 

Female, 

Primary, 

362 
345 

988 

699 

595 

1,175 

P.S. 

3.... 
5..-- 
31.... 

375 
851 

786 

353 

1,049 

941 



" 

39.... 

408 

539 

7,' 867 

9,846 

Twelfth 

G.  S. 

6.... 

Primary, 

98 

300 

" 

37.... 

Male, 
Female, 

484 
454 

725 
649 

Primary, 

794 

1,185 

G.  S. 

39.... 

Female, 
Primary, 

713 

746 

1,130 
1,042 

G.  S. 

43.... 

Mixed, 
Primary, 

122 
227 

234 

298 

.... 

G.  S. 

46.... 

Male, 
Female, 

284 
270 

363 
380 

.... 

G.  S. 

52.... 

Mixed, 

81 

230 

121 
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»>• 

TOTALS. 

^ 

•p) 

.2 

o 

o 

WAKD. 

SCHOOL. 

a 

o^ 

a 

h 

g  3 

t, 

^3 

a 

-2 

B.2 

h  a 
^Z 

u 

ii 

n 

< 

< 

fA 

< 

Twemii— {Continued).... 

G.  S. 

54.... 

Mixed, 

Pr.mary, 

172 

300 

466 
456 

.... 

G.  S. 

57.... 

Mile, 
Primary, 

583 
1,014 

696 
1,510 

G.  S. 

68.... 

M.ile, 

Female, 

Primary, 

498 
438 
736 

1,002 

760 

1,202 



P.  S. 

19.-.. 

566 

700 



" 

30.... 

56 

590 



.... 

" 

32.... 

84 

330 

« 

38.... 

524 

468 

" 

42.... 

469 

626 

9^713 

15",342 

Tlilrtecntli 

G.  S. 

4.... 

Male, 
Female, 

472 
410 

562 
651 

Prim  iry. 

1,410 

1,517 

G.  S. 

34.... 

Male, 

Female, 

Primary, 

439 
418 

892 

538 
515 

867 

P.  S. 

10.... 

591 

875 

.... 

20.... 

834 

797 

5^466 

6,322 

Fourteenth 

G.  S. 

5.... 

Male, 
Primary, 

161 

467 

356 
659 

.... 

G.  S. 

21.... 

Male, 
Female, 
Prim  xry. 

209 
222 
537 

406 
415 

795 

:.:: 

G.  S. 

30.... 

Female, 

172 

341 

Primary, 

432 

488 

2^266 

3",  400 

Fifteeutli 

G.  S. 

10.... 

Male, 

Female, 

Primary, 

357 

264 
602 

466 
505 

860 

G.  S. 

35.... 

Male, 
Primary, 

931 

569 

1,123 

660 

.... 

G.  S. 

47.... 

Femali', 

705 

1,009 

Prima  y, 

570 

830 

3/J98 

5',393 

Sixteenth 

G.  S. 

11.... 

Male, 
Primary, 

347 
692 

642 
1,343 

.... 

G.  S. 

45.... 

Female, 
Primary, 

620 

845 

1,038 
984 

G.  S. 

55.... 

Male, 
Prunary, 

658 
662 

1,031 

1,008 

.... 

G.  S. 

56.... 

Female, 

553 

720 

. 

Primary, 

885 

1,188 

5',2G2 

7,954 

122 


g 

g 

TOTALS. 

•§j 

rs 

"S 

&^ 

o 

=>« 

J 

al 

s 

s 

i9 

WAUD. 

SCHOOL. 

g 

2i 

1 

.£d 

B.~ 

a; 

u^ 

g 

^^ 

11 

P 

< 

<1 

« 

^ 

Seventeenth 

G.  S.   13.... 

Male, 

Female, 

Primary, 

507 

482 
924 

630 
615 
911 

.... 

.... 

G.  S.   19.... 

Male, 
Female, 

433 
416 

621 

582 

Primary, 

960 

905 

G.  S.   25.... 

Male, 
Female, 

522 

559 

601 
600 

Primary, 

944 

786 

.... 

P.  S.     6.... 

441 

484 



"       9.... 

837 

1,718 



V... 

"      22.... 

791 

1,253 

"      23.... 

374 

486 

"      26.... 

729 

1,280 

8,919 

11J472 

Eighteenth 

G.  S.   40.... 

Male,       . 

786 

1,077 



Primary, 

620 

891 



G.  S.   50.... 

Female, 

579 

891 

Primary, 

449 

888 



P.  S.     4.... 

590 

1,238 

"      28.... 

695 

845 

. 

"      29.... 

570 

815 

4,289      6,645 

Nineteenth 

G.  S.   18-... 

Male, 

580 

572 

Female, 

601 

590 



Primary, 

962 

890 

G.  S.   27.... 

Male, 

346 

401 

1 

Female, 

330 

546 





Primary, 

988 

1,040 



G.  S.   53.... 

Female, 
Primary, 

739 

985 

916 

1,400 



G.  S.  59.... 

Male, 
Female, 

665 

718 

544 
660 



:;;: 

Primary, 

1,281 

1,250 

\     

G.  S.  70.... 

Male, 

609 

1,136 

i     , 

Primary, 

1,025 

1,174 

P.  S.  21.... 

647 

533 



"      35.... 

932 

998 

11,408 

12,650 

Twentieth 

G.  S.   26.... 

Male, 

571 

1,019 

Primary, 

736 

1,329 

G.  S.   32.... 

Male, 
Primary, 

696 
1,350 

739 
1,428 

-■-' 

G.  S.   33.... 

Female, 
Primary, 

586 
,158 

770 
1,138 

G.  S.   48.... 

Female, 
Primary, 

550 
791 

890 
1,334 

P.  S.    27.... 

834 

1,187 

7J272 

9,834 
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Twenty-first 

G.  S.   14.... 

Male, 
Female, 

615 
640 

708 
642 

.... 

Primary, 

1,269 

1,230 

G.  S.  49.... 

Male, 

Female, 

Primary, 

614 

591 

1,314 

778 

768 

1,151 

.... 

P.  S.    16.... 

1,170 

1,381 

6^2i3 

6*658 

Twenty-second 

G.  S.     9.... 

Male, 
Female, 

360 
316 

568 
600 

.... 

G.  S.    17.... 

Female, 
Primarv, 

880 
1,591 

861 
1,494 

.... 

G.  S.  28.... 

Male, 

404 

613 



Female, 

426 

G30 





Primary, 

1,143 

1,597 



G.  S.  51.... 

Mixed, 
Primary, 

647 

982 

859 
985 



G.  S.   58.... 

Male, 
Primary, 

748 
1,176 

896 
979 

G.  S.   69.... 

Male, 
Female, 

404 

478 

670 
745 



Primary, 

931 

1,148 





P.  S.  17.... 

315 

335 

"      41 

944 

1,810 

11,745 

14^790 

Twenty-third 

G.  S.   60.... 

Mixed, 
Primary, 

492 

904 

667 
1,412 

.... 

G.  S.   61.... 

Mixed, 
Primary, 

286 
426 

346 

596 

.... 

G.  S.   62.... 

Mixed, 
Primary, 

295 
603 

629 

987 

.... 

P.  S.  43.... 

87 

175 

"      44.... 

191 

271 

3,'284 

5^083 

Twenty-fourth 

G.  S.   63.... 

Mixed, 
Primary, 

209 
200 

503 
441 

.... 

G.  S.   64.... 

Mixed, 
Primary, 

222 

280 

888 
869 

.... 

G.  S.   65.... 

Mixed, 

170 

408 

Primary, 

280 

470 

G.  S.   66.... 

Mixed, 

137 

162 

Primary, 

96 

322 

G.  S.   67.... 

Mixed, 
Primary, 

49 
79 

160 

240 

.... 

P.  S.  45-... 

192 

475 



"      46.... 

114 

170 



"      47.... 

28 

130 



"      48.... 

36 

50 

2^092 

5J288 
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First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh  

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth 

Fourteenth 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 

Seventeenth 

Eighteenth 

Nineteenth 

Twentieth 

Twenty-first . . . 
Twenty-second 
Twenty-third . . 
Twenty-fourth . 
Total.... 


Average  Register 
Number. 


1,095 

165 

171 

1,950 

1,866 

2,250 

4,402 

3,004 

6,283 

7,508 

7,867 

9,713 

5,466 

2,200 

3,998 

5,262 

8,919 

4,289 

11,408 

7,272 

6,213 

11,745 

3,284 

2,092 


Accommodations. 


118,422 


2,110 
331 

318 

3,447 

3,137 

3,336 

5,940 

4,211 

8,629 

■  9,237 

9,846 

15,342 

6,322 

3,460 

5,393 

7,954 

11,472 

6,645 

12,650 

9,834 

6,658 

14,790 

5,083 

5,288 


161,433 


APPENDICES 


Report  of  the  City  Superintendent. 


City  Superintendent's  Office, 
New  Yoke,  Dbg.  31,  1878. 

To  the  Ilonorahle  the  Board  of  Education  : 

As  required  by  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  year  ending  at  this  date. 

NUMBER   AND    CLASSIFICATION    OF    SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  schools  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Board  is  three  hundred  and  five,  including  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Normal  College  and  Training  School 2 

Saturday  Normal  School  for  Teachers 1 

Grammar  Schools  for  Males 46 

Grammar  Schools  for  Females 46 

Grammar  Schools  for  both  Sexes 12 

Primary  Departments  of  Grammar  Schools 67 

Primary  Schools  (separate) 46 

Colored  Schools 5 

Corporate  Schools  (Industrial  Schools,  Eeformatories,  Orphan 

Asylums,  etc 47 

Evening  Schools  (including  the  Evening  High  School) 32 

Nautical  School  (on  board  the  Ship  St.  Mary's) 1 

Total 305 

ATTENDANCE    OF    PUPILS. 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year  is  130,076, 
which  is  3,568  in  excess  of  the  average  for  1877.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  including  the 
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Training  Scliool,  is  109,944 ;  last  year  it  was  106,319,  showing 
an  increase  of  3,625.  The  largest  average  daily  attendance  in 
these  schools,  for  any  month  during  the  year,  was  that  for  Octo- 
ber, when  it  was  113,409. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  reported  as  taught  during  any 
portion  of  the  year,  making  no  allowance  for  changes  from  school 
to  school,  is  263,371,  which  is  8,270  in  excess  of  that  reported 
last  year. 

The  average  attendance  and  number  of  pupils  taught  in  each 
class  of  schools  during  the  year,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
returns  of  last  year,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Average  Attendance. 

Whole  Number  Taught. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

19,929 
19,172 
2,643 
46,041 

20,774 

858 

9,816 

8,740 

1,321 

684 

98 

19,167 

18,366 

2,605 

44,313 

20,338 

847 

9,845 

8,911 

1,334 

683 

99 

35,054 
32,448 

4,655 
96,494 
46,380 

2,071 
22,798 
19,897 

2,123 

1,250 
201 

34,881 

30,537 

4,572 

91,978 

Female  Grammar  Schools 

Mixed  Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Departments 

Primary  Schools 

43,215 

2,015 

24,246 

Colored  Schools 

Corporate  Schools 

Evening  Schools 

20,070 
2,168 

Normal  College 

Training  Department . . 

1,197 
222 

Nautical  School 

Total 

130,076 

126,508 

263,371 

255,101 
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The  increase  in  tlie  average  daily  attendance  this  year  is  a  lit- 
tle over  three  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  increase  being  somewhat  less 
than  that  exhibited  by  the  returns  of  last  year.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  Colored  Schools  also  show  an  increased  attendance.  The 
following  table  shows  the  increase  in  the  attendance  of  pupils  in 
the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  from  year  to  year  during  the 
last  decade : 


YEAR. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Increase  of 
Attendance. 

Decrease  of 
Attendance. 

Per  cent, 
of  Increase. 

1869 

85,995 

84,522 
83,832 
87,909 
89,217 
95,897 
98,451 
100,789 
104,789 
109,944 

159 

1,473 

690 

1870 

1871 

1872 

4,077 
1,308 
6,680 
2,554 
2,338 
4,000 
5,155 

4.86 

1873 

1.49 

1874             

7.83* 

1875 

2.66 

1876 

2.37 

1877 

3.96 

1878 

4.92 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  rate  of  increase  this 
year  has  been  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  most  of  the  pre- 
ceding years.  The  total  increase  during  the  ten  years  is  23,949, 
or  nearly  28  per  cent.,  while,  during  the  decade  preceding,  it  w^as 
nearly  54  per  cent.  For  the  last  seven  years,  however,  (from  '71 
to  '78)  it  has  been  31  per  cent.  This  increase  has  been  most 
striking  in  the  Seventh  School  District,  as  the  following  will 

show  : 
9 
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Average  Attendance. 

1878. 

1869. 

1859. 

lOfli                              

8,637 
11,726 
10,962 

5,494 
4,209 

7,698 

2,365 
1,003 
3,197 

19th 

22cl                  

Total     

31,325 

17,401 

6,565 

Thus,  of  the  23,949,  total  increase  in  the  school  attendance, 
13,924,  or  nearly  60  per  cent.,  has  occurred  in  these  three  wards, 
and  the  greater  jtroportion  in  the  l^ineteenth  Ward. 

The  following  taljle  exhibits  the  average  attendance  of  pupils 
in  each  of  the  twenty-four  wards  of  the  City  during  the  past 
year  and  the  two  preceding  years  : 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  BY  WARDS. 


WARD. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

WAKD. 

1878. 

1877. 

1876. 

l8t 

2d 

3d 

4tli 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

1,000 
151 
168 
1,788 
1,686 
2,020 
3,927 
2,606 
5,634 
7,177 
7,338 
8,637 
4,921 

894 
141 
138 
1,760 
1,639 
2,064 
4,028 
2,616 
5,513 
6,896 
7,340 
8,278 
4,720 

880 
153 
99 
1,773 
1,657 
2,103 
3,975 
2,465 
5,324 
6,806 
6,821 
7,552 
4,545 

14th 

15th 

16th 

17th 

18th 

19th 

20th 

2l8t 

22d 

23d 

24th 

Total 

1,932 
3,679 
4,620 
8,322 
3,843 

11,726 
6,594 
5,795 

10,962 
2,943 
1,774 

1,824 
3,692 
4,625 
8,195 
3,824 
10,577 
6,426 
5,592 
9,949 
2,821 
1,920 

1,824 
3,723 
4,517 
7,904 
3,676 
9,995 
6,154 
5,321 
9,605 
2,581 
1,707 

13th 

109,243 

105,472 

101,160 
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The  f()llowing  sliows  the  increase  or  decrease  in  attendance 
during  the  year,  as  compared  with  1877 : 


WARD. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

WAllI). 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1st 

106 
10 

30 

28 
47 



121 

281 
359 



44 

101 
10 

2 

13th 

201 
108 

127 

19 

1,149 

168 

203 
1,013 

122 

'2d 

14th 

3cl 

15th 

13 

4tli      

IGth 

17th 

5 

5tli 

6th 

18th 

19th 

20th 

21st 

7th 

8th         

9th 

10th 

22(1 

11th     

23il 

24th  .            

12th         

146 

From  special  returns  made  to  me  for  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  of  September  last,  it  appears  that  the  actual  number  of 
different  pupils  taught  in  all  the  schools  for  the  year  was  171,- 
247,  which  is  the  actual  yearly  enrollment  in  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools ;  while  the  average  enrollment  is  only  119,508. 
When  compared  with  the  average  attendance,  this  shows  the 
average  rate  of  absenteeism  to  be  about  eight  per  cent.  The  fol- 
lowing talkie  exhibits  these  facts  in  detail : 
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SCHOOLS. 

Total 
Enrollment. 

Average 
Enrollment. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Per  cent,  of  Per  cent,  of 
attendance    attendance 
on  total  en-    on  average 
rollment.      enrollment. 

Male  and  Mixed  Gram- 
mar Schools 

28,887 

23,950 

22,572 

78 

94 

Female  Gram.  Schools. 

23,8G6 

20,664 

19,172 

80 

93 

Primary  Departments. 

80,581 

50,732 

40,037 

57 

91 

Primary  Schools 

36,633 

23,076 

20,801 

57 

90 

Colored  Schools 

1,280 

1,086 

858 

67 

79 

Total 

171,247 

119,508 

109,440 

64 

92 

Last  year  tlie  total  enrollment  was  164,678,  and  the  average  en- 
rollment 115,678,  The  rate  of  absenteeism  was  precisely  the 
same  as  this  year ;  but  the  attendance,  as  compared  -vvitli  the  total 
enrollment,  has  not  been  quite  as  good",  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Truancy  Department. 


ACCOMMODATION. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  report  with  a  greater  degree  of  ac- 
curacy than  heretofore  the  seating  accommodations  for  pupils  in 
the  different  school  buildings,  I  have  caused  a  special  inspection 
of  the  schools  to  be  made  for  that  purpose,  the  results  of  which 
are  presented  below. 

The  aggregate  number  of  seats — including  seats  and  desks — 
provided  in  all  the  schools  is :  In  the  class  rooms,  130,803  ;  in 
the  main  rooms,  53,316  ;  making  a  total  of  seats,  with  or  without 
desks,  of  184,119.  The  actual  seating  accommodations,  limited, 
according  to  the  rule  of  the  Board,  by  the   air   space  or  floor 
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space,  afforded  in  the  class  rooms,  is  sufficient  only  for  125,336 
pupils,  or  5,467  less  than  the  actual  number  of  seats  furnished. 
There  are,  therefore,  so  many  seats  not  available  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  pupils  without  a  \dolation  of  the  sanitary  rule, 
which  onglit,  in  every  case,  to  be  fully  observed ;  but  I  regret 
that  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  also  much 
to  be  regretted  that  so  large  a  number  of  seats  in  the*main  rooms 
should  be  unavailable  for  efficient  teaching.  A  careful  estimate 
shows  that  certainly  no  more  than  19,965,  out  of  the  large  num- 
ber given  above,  should  ever  be  used ;  and  the  table  presented 
below  shows  that  this  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  estimate  of 
the  principals. 

The  following  table  will  show   the  class-room  and  main-room 
accommodation  in  detail : 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Seats 
in  Class-rooms. 

Number  of  Seats  in 
Main  Rooms. 

Seating  Capacity 
of  Class-rooms. 

Male  Departments 

Female  Departments 

Primary  Departments 

I'rimary  Schools 

26,867 
21,053 
53,217 
28,673 
993 

13,904 
13,024 
16,290 
9,568 
530 

26,855 
21,291 
50,597 
25,610 
983 

Total 

130,803 

53,316 

125,336 

This  table  shows  that  the  Grammar  School  buildings  are  fur- 
nished generally  according  to  the  rule,  but  that  the  Primary  De- 
partments and  Schools  are  supplied  with  5,683  more  seats  than 
ought  to  be  used,  if  the  rule  of  the  Board  is  carried  out,  as  it 
should  be. 
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In  many  of  the  large  Grammar  Scliools,  recent  alterations  have, 
by  means  of  sliding  doors,  made  the  main  rooms  available  for 
class-room  instruction.  The  same  arrangement  should  be  carried 
into  effect  in  many  of  the  other  school  buildings.  In  the  present 
condition  of  our  system,  and  under  our  present  circumstances,  in 
general,  with  the  vast  and  rapid  increase  of  school  attendance  in 
certain  parts  of  the  city,  too  much  space  is  assigned  to  the  main 
room  in  the  construction  of  the  school  buildings,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  in  previous  reports.  Our  present  mode  of  constructing 
school  buildings  is,  in  the  main,  influenced  by  a  tradition  of  the 
past,  and  should  be  changed  in  many  essential  features.  One 
main  hall  is  as  much  as  should  ever  be  allowed  in  any  school 
building,  and  this  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  use  for  class- 
room instiiiction  whenever  needed. 

Besides,  we  need  very  greatly  the  application  of  some  principle 
by  which  the  system,  in  this  regard,  may  be  rendered  adjustable 
to  the  changes  and  migrations  of  the  population.  Thus  far  but 
little  has  been  done  in  this  direction  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that, 
at  present,  the  school  accommodations  are  very  unequally  distribu- 
ted. Thus,  in  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Seventh,  Twelfth,  Fourteenth, 
Sixteenth,  Eighteenth,  Twentieth,  Twenty-third,  and  Twenty- 
fourth  Wards,  there  is,  independently  of  the  main  rooms,  accom- 
modation for  at  least  7,000  more  jDupils;  while  in  the  Tenth, 
Eleventh,  Thirteenth,  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  Nineteenth,  and 
Twenty-first  Wards,  the  schools  (class-rooms,  at  least ;  in  some 
cases,  main  rooms  also)  are  filled,  or  greatly  overcrowded.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  in  which,  while 
the  average  attendance  of  pupils  is  11,042,  the  class-room  accom- 
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modations  amount  to  only  9,6i3.  It  is  tme  that  there  are  14,G09 
seats  and  desks,  inchiding  those  in  the  main  rooms ;  but  a  large 
number  of  these  are  practically  not  available. 

I  submit  the  loUowing  table  for  tlie  purpose  of  showing  more 
definitely  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  regard  in  the  dif- 
ferent wards.  Of  course,  a  larger  number  of  seats  are  required 
than  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance,  to  which,  for 
the  purpose  of  com^Darison,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent, 
should  be  added.  Tliis  will  give  about  the  maximum  attendance 
during  the  year. 
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ACCOMMODATION  BY  WARDS. 


SEATS. 

Seating 

Capacity 

Class  Rooms. 

Average 
Attendance. 

WARD. 

Class  Rooms. 

Main  Rooms. 

Igl;                                                   

1,187 

179 

179 

2,565 

2,344 

2,612 

5,050 

3,192 

6,534 

8,062 

10,061 

11,521 

6,092 

2,475 

4,230 

5,964 

9,228 

5,411 

10,333 

7,823 

5,782 

12,406 

3,925 

2,055 

1,024 
80 
169 
1,517 
1,267 
1,348 
1,252 
1,643 
4,100 
1,120 
1,532 
4,857 
1,566 
1,098 
1,677 
2,746 
3,811 
2,148 
4,276 
3,098 
3,964 
4,561 
1,816 
2,116 

1,260 

231 

168 

2,447 

1,997 

2,386 

5,010 

2,746 

6,019 

8,270 

8,138 

11,574 

5,112 

2,660 

4,143 

5,864 

8,932 

5,365 

9,643 

7,814 

5,088 

12,340 

3,858 

3,288 

1,000 

2(1                                                        

151 

3jJ                                                                                        

168 

4tlj                            

1,788 

5^1j                              

1,686 

Ql]^                                                  

2,020 

7tli             

3,927 

8tli           

2,606 

9tli                 

5,634 

10th                    

7,177 

7,338 

12th                        

8,637 

13th                          

4,921 

14th 

1,932 

15th 

IGth        

3,679 
4,620 

17th            

8,322 

18th      

3,843 

19th                  

11,042* 

20th          . .                

6,594 

21st 

5,795 

2-^cl 

.  10,962 

23(1 

2,943 

24th 

1,774 

Total 

129,810 

52,786 

124,353 

108,559 

Excluding  the  Training  School. 
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TEACHERS. 

Tliere  are  at  present  employed  in  the  several  schools  3,275 
teachers,  of  whom  382  are  males  and  2,893  females.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  reported  last  year  was  3,251.  This  shows  that 
while  the  average  attendance  has  increased  3,568,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  teachers  is  only  21.  There  is,  however,  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  Colored,  Evening,  and  Cor- 
porate Schools,  amounting  to  46,  so  that  the  additional  number 
of  teachers  employed  to  instruct  5,155  pupils  is  only  70. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
in  each  class  of  schools,  with  the  average  number  of  pupils  under 
the  instruction  of  each  assistant  teacher  : 


Male  Grammar  Schools . . 
Female  Gramanar  Schools 
Mixed  Grammar  Schools . 

Primary  Departments 

Primary  Schools 

Colored  Schools 

Evening  Schools 

Corporate  Schools 

Total 


Number  of 
Teachers. 


583 

564 

91 

985 
485 
•M) 
357 
180 


3,275 


19,929 

19,172 

2,643 

46,037 

20,801 

858 

8,740 

9,816 


127,996 


Pupils  to  each 
Assistant  Teachei*. 


1878.       1877. 


43 


42 
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LICENSING    OF   TEACHEES. 

During  the  year,  licenses  have  been  conferred  upon  458 
persons,  of  whom  22  were  males  and  436  females ;  and  of  the 
latter  361  were  graduates  of  the  ISTormal  College,  and  159  are 
now  serving  as  teachers  in  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the 
Board,  44  as  regular  teachers,  and  115  as  substitutes.  The 
whole  number  of  persons  presented  to  the  City  Superintendent 
for  examination  for  teachers'  licenses,  other  than  the  graduates  of 
the  Kormal  College,  is  179,  of  whom  86  were  rejected. 

EXAMINATION   OF    SCHOOLS. 

As  required  by  the  law  of  the  State,  as  well  as  by  the  rules  of 
the  Board,  all  the  schools  of  every  class  (except  the  Evening 
High  School  and  the  Training  School)  have  been  examined  by 
the  Assistant  Superintendents  at  least  once  during  the  year ;  and 
the  record  shows  the'  following  general  result :  The  whole  number 
of  classes  examined  is  2,387,  of  which  the  instruction  was  found  to 
have  been  excellent  in  1,479  ;  good,  in  815  ;  fair,  in  80 ;  and 
indifferent  or  had,  in  13. 

The  character  of  the  results  in  each  class  of  schools  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table : 
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CHARA.CTEE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


SCHOOLS. 

Excellent. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Indifferent. 

Bad. 

Total. 

Male  Gram.  Scliools. 

244 

211 

32 

3 

1 

491 

Female        " 

317 

146 

13 

1 

477 

Mixed           " 

39 

36 

7 

-. 

82 

Primary  Departm'ts 

600 

235 

9 

2 

846 

Primary  Schools 

276 

166 

15 

1 

458 

Colored        "       

3 

21 

4 

5 

33 

Total 

1,479 

815 

80 

12 

1 

2,387 

Of  2,411  classes  either  inspected  or  examined  in  detail,  tlie 
discipline  of  2,004  was  reported  as  excellent  ',  of  367,  good  j  and 
of  5,  indifferent  or  had ^  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


CHARACTER  OF  DISCIPLINE. 


SCHOOLS. 

Excellent. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Indifferent. 

Bad. 

Total. 

Male  Gram.  Schools. 

401 

77 

12 

1 

492 

Female        " 

466 

9 

2 

477 

Mixed          " 

68 

14 

82 

Primary  Departm'ts 

701 

153 

8 

863 

Primary  Schools 

355 

98 

9 

463 

Colored        "       

13 

16 

4 

1 

34 

Total 

2,004 

367 

35 

2 

3 

2,411 

The  results  exhibited  in  these  tables  show  an  improvement  in 
instruction,  as  compared  with  the  returns  of  last  year,  when  the 
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number  of  excellent  classes  amounted  to  60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole ;  while  the  proportion  of  classes  this  year  reported  as  ex- 
cellent is  62  per  cent.  The  discipHne,  however,  shows  a  slight 
degree  of  retrogradatiou,  tlie  number  of  classes  returned  as  excel- 
lent being  83  per  cent.,  against  85  per  cent,  last  year. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  character  of  the  general  man- 
agement, by  the  principals,  in  each  class  of  schools : 


GENERAL.  MANAGEMENT. 


SCHOOLS. 

Excellent. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Indifferent. 

Bad. 

Total. 

Male  Gram.  Scliools. 

33 

11 

-- 

45 

Female        " 

43 

3 

46 

Mixed          " 

8 

4 

12 

Primary  Deiiartm'ts 

58 

8 

67 

Primary  Scliools 

39 

9 

.. 

.. 

-. 

48 

Colored        "      .... 

1 

3 

-- 

1 

5 

Total 

182 

38 

2 

1 

-- 

223 

The  above  shows  an  improvement  as  compared  with  last  year, 
and  indicates  a  very  creditable  degree  of  efficiency  and  faithful- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  who  have  in  charge  the  practical  admin- 
istration of  the  schools. 


The  following  tables  exhibit,  in  percentage,  the  comparative 
proficiency,  in  each  class  of  schools,  during  this  and  the  preced- 
ing year,  in  discipline,  and  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and 
penmanship : 
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A  comparison  of  these  tables  sliows  a  slight  falling  off  of  the 
discipline  in  the  Primary  Schools  and  Departments,  but  an  im- 
provement in  each  of  the  fonr  branches  of  instruction  referred 
to ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  improvement  has  been  es- 
pecially marked  in  reading^  in  the  Female  Grammar  Schools  and 
in  the  Primary  Schools  and  Departments. 

The  average  standing  of  each  class  of  schools,  in  discipline, 
reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  for  this  and  the  j)re- 
ceding  year,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


AVERAGE   STANDING  OF   THE   SCHOOLS. 
{In  Ti)erceniage.') 


Discipline. 

Reading. 

Spelling. 

Writing. 

Arithm'tie 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

1877. 

1878. 

■srr. 

1878. 

1877. 

Male  and  Mixed  Gram.  Schools 

Female  Gram.  Schools 

Primary  Dep'ts  and  Schools. . . 
Colored  Schools 

95 
94 

80 

95 

98 
95 

80 

84 
95 
94 
76 

86 
92 

88 
80 

9. 

98 
92 
79 

93 
96 

89 
70 

92 

98 
92 

80 

87 
92 
88 
76 

80 
85 
89 
62 

79 

81 
87 
67 

From  this  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  the  average,  the  Male 
and  Mixed  Grammar  Schools  have  improved  in  writing  and 
arithmetic,  but  have  fallen  behind  in  reading  and  spelling ;  the 
Female  Grammar  Schools  have  improved  in  every  respect,  par- 
ticularly in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  are  superior  to  the  Male 
Grammar  Schools  in  all  the  matters  referred  to ;  the  Primary 
Schools  and  Departments  have  improved  in  all  except  discipline  ; 
and  the  Colored   Schools,  while  still  greatly  behind  the  White 
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Scliools,  Imve  improved  in  spelling  and  wTiting,  but  retrograded 
in  reading  and  arithmetic. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  resnlt  of  the  examina- 
tions, in  each  of  these  particulars,  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing eight  years  : 

AVEEAGE  RESULT  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 


Arithmetic. 
Per  cent. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


Discipline. 
Per  cent. 

Reading. 
Per  cent. 

Spelling. 
Per  cent. 

Writing. 
Per  cent. 

89i 

8H 

76 

83 

89 

79i 

79i 

83i 

92 

81i 

82i 

84i 

90i 

82 

83 

82 

90 

80i 

83i 

82i 

93 

83f 

86 

83i 

Mi 

851 

88f 

86 

9.5| 

88i 

90J 

88i 

95i 

91f 

94| 

93 

76i 

79t 

8H 

79 

78 

80i 

83^ 


This  table  is  especially  interesting  as  showing  the  general  im- 
provement made  by  the  scliools  in  the  elementary  branches,  and 
in  discipline,  during  the  past  nine  years.  In  spelling,  it  will  be 
observed,  the  advancement  has  been  especially  satisfactory,  the 
progress  made  being  from  76  per  cent,  to  nearly  91  per  cent. 
The  methods  of  instruction  now  employed  in  our  schools,  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  every  subject  is  taught,  reflect  the  high- 
est credit  upon  our  system  of  popular  education,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  teachers  employed  have  been  prepared 
by  agencies  connected  Avith  the  system  itself. 
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The  careful  and  minute  supervision  to  which  every  school  and 
every  class  has  been  subjected  for  so  long  a  period  has  been 
mainly  instrmnental  in  bringing  about  tliis  result.  Without  this 
means  of  ascertaining  and  correcting  vicious  methods  and  negli- 
gence, as  well  as  want  of  skill  in  the  work  of  the  class-room,  there 
would  have  been  neither  uniformity  nor  efficiency  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  schools.  The  mere  show  of  teaching  would 
have  passed  as  intrinsic  excellence  with  those  who  knew  no  bet- 
ter ;  and  adroit  superficiality  would  have  taken  the  rewards 
due  only  to  solid  merit.  In  our  system,  as  at  present  supervised, 
I  beheve  the  teachers  feel  that  genuine  skill  and  faithfulness 
will  win  the  meed  of  praise,  and,  in  the  course  of  years,  lead 
infallibly  to  the  establishment  of  a  professional  record  of  incal- 
culable value  to  him  or  her  who  has  achieved  it.  The  labor 
required  to  conduct  these  examinations  cannot  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  have  never  performed  it ;  and  I  trust  the  Board 
will  not  fail  to  notice  that  this  enonnous  task  is  now  performed 
with  but  Httle  more  assistance  than  was  afforded  when  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  instructed  was  less  by  25,000  than  at  the  present 
time.  The  increase  in  the  labor  performed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent's Department  will  be  rendered  obvious  by  a  consid- 
eration of  the  fact  that,  in  1870,  the  whole  number  of  classes 
examined  was  1,345,  while  this  year  it  is  2,387,  or  an  increase  of 
nearly  78  per  cent. 

AVERAGE    SCHOLAESHIP. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  number  and  percentage  of 
pupils  in  each  of  the  grades  of  the  course  of  study,  both  Primary 
and  Grammar,  at  the  date  of  tliis  report,  according  to  the  princi- 
pals' returns  : 
10 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  EACH  GRADE. 
Crrammar  Schools. 


SCHOOLS. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 
1,755 

4th. 

^5th. 

6th. 
3,156 

7ih. 
3,933 

8th. 

Total. 

Male  Grammar . 

830 

1,469 

2,215 

2,457 

4,671 

20,486 

Female  Gram. . . 

94-2 

1,275 

1,705 

1,903 

2,490 

3,216 

3,853 

4,553 

19,937 

Mixed  Grammar 

122 

171 

237 

284 

316 

437 

568 

624 

2,759 

Colored  Gram.. 

20 

8 

19 

38 

16 

37 

62 

104 

304 

Total 

1,914 

2,923'   3,716 

4,440 

5,279 

6,846 

8,416 

9,952 

43,486 

Primary  Departments  and  Schools. 


SCHOOLS. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

Total. 

Primary  Departments 

6,443    7,308 

8,423 

9,347 

9,027 

13,373 

53,921 

Primary  Schools 

2,393    3,073 

3,086 

3,638 

3,851 

7,263 

23,309 

Colored  Primary  .... 

73         68 

101 

124 

133 

159 

658 

Total 

8,909 

10,449 

11,610 

13,109 

13,011 

20,800 

77,888 

From  this  it  appears  that  of  121,374  pupils  on  register  at  the 
date  of  this  report,  77,888,  or  upward  of  63  per  cent.,  belong  to 
the  Primary  School  grades ;  and  43,486,  or  about  37  per  cent., 
are  in  the  Grammar  School  grades.  This  indicates  a  little  larger 
proportion  of  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools  than  last  year. 

The  following  table  shows  what  percentage  of  the  aggregate 
register  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  belongs  to  each  grade. 
From  this  the  Colored  Schools  are  excluded : 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  ALL  THE  PUPILS  IN  EACH  GRADE. 


1 

gra.de. 

Male 
Qrammar. 

Female 
Grammar. 

Mixed 
Grammar. 

Primary 
Depart's. 

Primary 
Schools. 

Total 
Grammar. 

Total 
Primary. 

'    l8t 

0.68 

0.78 

0.10 



1.56 

2d 

1.21 

1.05 

0.14 

.... 

2.40 



Qj 

3d 

1.45 

1.40 

0.20 

3.05 



■^ 

4th 

1.82 

1.57 

0.23 

3.62 



1' 

C5 

5th' 
6th' 

2.02 
2.60 

2.05 
2.65 

0.26 
0.36 

4.33 
5.61 

.... 

7th 

3.24 

3.17 

0.47 

6.88 

8thl 

3.85 

3.75 

0.51 

8.11 

r  1st 

5.31 

1.97 

7.28 

2d 
3d 



.... 

6.02 
6.94 

2.53 
2.54 

.... 

8.55 
9.48 

4th 

.... 

7.70 

3.00 



10.70 

Oh 

5th 
.  6th 



.... 





7.44 

11.02 

3.17 
5.99 



10.61 
17.01 

Total... 

16.87 

16.42 

2.27 

44.43 

19.20 

35.56 

63.63 

Total,  ? 
1878.    5 

16.82 

16.76 

2.21 

44.17 

20.04 

35.79 

64.21 

DISCIPLINE    AND    GOVERNMENT. 


On  tliis  topic,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  remarks  contained 
in  my  last  annual  report.  Except  in  one  class  of  schools,  in  which 
there  seems  to  be  a  slight  falling  off,  the  good  discipline  of  the 
schools  has  been  well  maintained.     Attention,  order,  punctuality, 
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regularity  in  attendance,  and  the  careful  study  of  home  lessons, 
characterize  the  pupils  of  our  schools  to  a  degree  that  must  ex- 
cite "the  sincere  admiration  of  all  who  are  f  amihar  with  the  schools, 
and  their  daily  operations.  In  producing  these  results,  there  is 
an  indirect  as  well  as  direct  personal  influence  exerted  by 
the  teachers — a  kind  of  "unconscious  tuition" — that  cannot 
be  commended  with  too  high  an  encomium.  Doubtless, 
much  room  still  exists  for  improvement  in  this  respect ;  for  the 
standard  of  merit,  in  regard  to  his  personal  influence  upon  his 
pupils,  which  the  true  teacher  will  set  for  himself,  he  will 
never  be  able  fully  to  reach.  Intellectual  qualifications  and  at- 
tainments, however  splendid,  will  never  compensate  for  the  want 
of  that  power  which,  by  daily  contact  with  his  pupils,  makes  an 
impression  upon  them  for  good ;  while,  by  example  and  precept, 
he  instills  into  their  minds  those  principles  of  truthfulness  and 
candor,  justice  and  considerateness  toward  others,  honor  and  in- 
tegrity, til  at  will  be  the  guiding  stars  of  their  future  lives. 

In  this  connection,  I  submit  the  following  remarks  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  Fakneng  : 

"  The  general  order  and  appearance  of  the  schools  reflect  much 
credit  upon  teachers  and  pupils.  The  punctuality  of  the  pupils, 
in  general,  is  most  remarkable.  In  many  Grammar  Schools — and 
large  ones  too — scarcely  a  pupil  was  found  absent  from  his  or  her 
post  at  nine  o'clock.  Such  j)romptness  not  only  speaks  well  for 
the  '  general  management '  of  all  such  schools,  but  also  begets  a 
business-like  habit,  most  essential  and  commendable  in  after  life. 

"  The  opening  exercises — in  most  cases  the  reverential  reading 
of  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  Principal,  the  singing 
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of  a  hymn  or  sacred  song  by  tlie  pupils,  and  otlier  appropriate 
exercises — in  my  opinion,  greatly  conduce  to  the  order  and 
decorum  of  the  entire  day.  The  various  movements  and  changes 
in  the  school-room,  the  ease  and  regularity  of  the  marches,  and 
the  inspiring  music,  also  add  interest  to  the  place  of  learning, 
and  beget  in  the  pupils  a  sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect  that  is 
influential  for  good. 

"  The  systematic  and  intelligent  instruction,  the  judicious 
direction  or  supervision,  in  most  cases,  the  moral  lessons  of  the 
reading-books,  and  the  bright  and  living  examples  set  before  the 
pupils  in  the  '  daily  walk  and  conversation '  of  capable  and 
worthy  teachers,  have  also  had  m.uch  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
character,  and  with  the  excellent  order  and  wholesome  discipline 
observable  in  most  of  our  schools." 

The  following  observations  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Mc- 
MuLLiN  are  also  cogent  in  this  connection  : 

"  The  order  and  discipline  throughout  the  system  deserve,  I 
think,  the  highest  commendation.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  one 
needs  only  to  visit  the  schools  at  the  opening.  There  may  be 
seen  over  one  hundred  thousand  children,  who  are  prompt  in  their 
attendance,  orderly  in  their  demeanor,  and  respectfully  attentive 
during  the  exercises  with  which  the  duties  of  the  day  commence. 
In  the  class-rooms,  where  the  scholars  cease  to  be,  as  it  were,  on 
parade,  the  instances  in  which  disorderly  behavior  compelled  me 
to  give  an  unfavorable  report  during  the  past  year,  were  few ;  and 
the  presence  of  an  inexperienced  teacher  accounted,  in  almost 
every  case,  for  these  infrequent  departures  from  the  general  rule. 
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I  recently  visited  a  school  in  wliicli  the  average  number  of 
scholars  late  was  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  daily  at- 
tendance. There  ai*e  very  many  schools  in  which  it  does  not 
exceed  two  per  cent.  Those  schools,  in  which  the  average  lateness 
is  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  daily  attendance,  are  doing 
poorly,  and  must  betake  themselves  to  the  rear." 

SUSPENSIONS. 

The  number  of  pupils  suspended,  or  dismissed,  from  the 
schools  for  incorrigibly  wayward  or  vicious  conduct,  has  been 
quite  large  this  year  compared  with  the  record  of  previous  years. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  in  each  class  of  schools  : 

SUSPENSIONS. 


SCHOOLS. 

Number 
Suspended. 

Number 
Re-admitted. 

Number  not 
Re-admitted. 

79 

2 

81 

33 

3 

27 

19 
5 

52 

2 

Primary  Departments            

62 

Priinarv  Schools 

28 

Colored  Scliools 

3 

Total                        

198 

51 

147 

Total,  1877 

141 

31 

110 

EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS    OF   THE    SYSTEM. 

Under  this  head  I  submit  the  practical  comments  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  examining  officers  in  regard  to  their  respective  de- 
partments. 
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BEADING. 

The  synoptical  statement  exhibiting  the  average  standing  of 
the  schools,  given  on  a  previous  page  of  this  Report,  shows  that 
in  the  Primary  Departments  and  Schools  considerable  improve- 
ment has  been  effected,  and  that  advancement  has  also  been  made 
in  the  Female  Grammar  Schools  ;  but  that  there  has  been  a  fall- 
ing off,  on  the  average,  in  the  Male  Grammar  Schools  and  in  the 
Colored  Schools. 

In  this  connection,  Assistant  Superintendent  Fanning  reports 
as  follows  :  "  In  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  I  have  observed  commendable  progress  in  this  branch. 
The  articulation  is  more  distinct,  the  subject  matter  of  the  les- 
sons more  generally  understood,  and,  consequently,  the  emphasis, 
tone,  and  general  style  are  more  judicious — in  fact,  the  whole 
character  of  the  reading  is  more  natural  than  formerly.  The 
mechanical  and  faulty  rules  for  inflections  so  generally  taught  in 
the  past  to  young  children — '  always  keep  the  voice  up  at  a 
comma,'  and  '  always  let  the  voice  fall  at  a  period ' — have  now,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  given  way  to  the  wiser  and  truer 
course  of  having  the  inflections  given  in  accordance  with  the 
sense,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  thought  or  idea  would  natu- 
rally and  intelligently  be  rendered  or  uttered.  It  is,  of  course, 
proper  to  teach  the  true  use  of  the  marks  of  punctuation  ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  teach  error  in  connection  therewith,  that  is, 
to  teach  that  punctuation  marks  denote  inflections,  when  they 
do  not.  I  am  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  that  a  very  large 
number  of  our  teachers  have,  during  the  past  year,  exercised 
commendable  discrimination  in  this  matter,  and  the  distinct  and 
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natural   reading  of    tlieir  classes  gave  evidence  of    careful    and 
intelligent  instruction. 

"  Toward  tlie  upper  portions  of  some  schools,  however,  this 
branch  does  not  appear  to  receive  the  degree  of  attention  that  its 
importance  demands.  In  my  judgment,  careful  practice  in  read- 
ing, including  appropriate  elocutionary  drills,  etc.,  should  be  kept 
up  through  all  the  grades.  Hence,  it  seems  to  me,  that  skill  and 
naturalness  in  reading — in  rendering  the  thoughts  of  others  with 
correct  taste  and  judgment — should  in  reality,  and  not  merely  in 
name,  be  made  one  of  the  practical  tests  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges.  Were  this  the  case,  this  important  branch  would 
doubtless  receive  in  all  our  schools  as  careful  attention  in  the 
higher  as  in  the  middle  and  lower  grades." 

Assistant  Superintendent  Calkins  makes  the  following  report 
on  this  subject : — "  In  relation  to  the  character  of  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  Primary  classes,  I  am  happy  to  report  that,  during 
the  i)ast  year,  in  the  schools  generally,  good  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  use  of  methods  which  tend  to  excellent  results  in  this 
branch  of  instruction.  Teachers  are  giving  less  attention  than 
formerly  to  those  exercises  that  produce  mechanical  reading ;  and 
more  thought  to  such  an  analysis  of  the  reading  lesson  as  requires 
the  pupils  to  find  what  it  is  about,  and  what  it  says  concerning 
that.  The  attention  now  given  to  the  thoughts  represented  by 
the  sentences  read,  is  producing  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence 
in  the  manner  of  reading,  and  more  rapid  progress  in  learning  to 
read  new  lessons.  Those  teachers  who  still  neglect  these  matters, 
which  are  so  important  to  success  in  teaching  reading,  under  the 
excuse  of  '  want  of  time,'  usually  squander  much  of  the  valuable 
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time  of  tlieir  pupils  in  useless  routine  exercises,  and  produce  cor- 
responding results.  There  is  no  valid  reason  wliy  progress  in 
good  reading  should  be  so  slow  as  it  is  in  some  schools.  Proper 
attention  to  this  subject  ought  to  produce  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  general  character  of  the  reading  within  a  single  year ;  and 
yet  there  are  many  classes,  and  some  schools,  in  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  reading  is  at  best  only  stationary,  and  that  in  a  condi- 
tion not  positively  good.  If  all  the  principals  of  the  Primary 
Schools  and  Departments  would  give  to  this  matter  the  same  in- 
telligent attention  that  many  now  do,  the  results  would  become 
more  uniformly  excellent,  and  that  mechanical  reading,  which  is 
nearly  destitute  of  thought,  would  soon  disappear. 

"  The  ability  to  distinguish  the  several  sounds  heard  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words,  wliich  the  pupils  in  the  primary  classes 
acquire  through  proper  instruction  in  elementary  sounds,  has 
become  so  general  that  teachers  can,  and  many  do,  employ  this 
knowledge  of  jphoneties  as  an  effective  aid  in  teaching  reading. 
In  schools  where  I  find  the  best  results  in  reading,  the  phonetic 
exercises  are  made  a  part  of  the  process  of  teaching  reading,  in- 
stead of  that  of  spelling ;  they  being  conducted  from  the  reading 
lesson,  by  the  pupil  making  sounds  of  given  words,  or  naming  the 
sound  represented  by  given  letters  in  a  word,  and  by  pointing  out 
the  silent  letters.  These  exercises  also  aid  in  learning  to  spell  by 
means  of  the  attention  nesessarily  given  to  the  letters  that  repre- 
sent sounds,  and  those  which  are  silent,  as  in  hnoio,  though, 
bou  gh,  ta  ugh  t,  no  ugh  t,  ri  gh  t,  lu  rit  <?,  Tc  ni  gh  t,  hi  gh  er,  etc." 

The  remarks  here  made  in  regard  to  \k\Q  jj^^onic  method  of 
teaching   reading  I   particularly  commend   to  the  attention  of 
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teachers ;  and  I  trust  that  all  intelligent  principals  will  see  the 
value  of  the  Leigh  print  in  facilitating  these  elementary  processes  ; 
and  in  conformity  with  the  general  permission  now  given  by  the 
Board,  ^vill  adopt  it  for  use  in  their  schools. 

In  relation  to  the  definition  of  words  as  auxiliary  to  reading, 
Mr.  Calkins  reports  as  follows  : 

"  By  the  division  of  the  course  of  studies  into  groups  of  sub- 
jects, so  that  each  assistant  superintendent  examines  all  the  classes 
in  the  group  of  studies  assigned  to  him,  a  greater  uniformity  in 
the  character  of  the  instruction  is  secured  throughout  all  the 
schools.  In  the  matter  of  definitions,  the  fact  that  the  same 
superintendent  does  not  examine  in  both  sj)elling  and  definitions 
in  the  primary  classes,  and  that  the  examination  in  definitions  is 
associated  intimately  with  the  reading,  have  caused  more  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  meaning  of  words  as  used  in  sentences 
read,  also  in  conversation,  and  less  attention  to  the  learning  of 
rote  definitions  in  connection  with  spelling  lessons.  As  the  re- 
sult of  this  change  I  find  a  better  understanding  of  the  lessons 
read,  more  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
less  of  formal  definitions,  many  of  which  were  not  as  well  under- 
stood as  the  original  words." 

ARITHMETIC. 

The  results  in  arithmetic,  as  already  shown  from  the  statistical 
returns,  show  an  improvement  in  all  the  classes  of  schools  except 
the  Colored  Schools,  in  which  the  pupils  have  always  manifested 
considerable  deficiency  in  this  subject. 

Assistant  Superintendent  McMullin,  who,  in  consequence  of 
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the  protracted  illness  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Jaspek,  has 
had  the  supervision  of  this  branch  of  instruction  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  reports  that  "  The  results  shown  in  this  department  of 
study,  in  the  classes  examined  by  me,  will  be  seen  to  be  fully  up 
to,  if  not  over  the  average.  There  is,  however,  too  frequently  in 
Arithmetic  a  degree  of  effort  to  be  lucid,  and  a  consequent  multi- 
plicity of  steps  and  processes,  which  often  serve  only  to  cumber 
the  pupil's  pathway,  and  to  impede  his  progress."  This  criticism 
has  reference  to  the  imnecessary  subdivision  of  the  topics  into 
distinct  cases^  so-called,  instead  of  referring  the  processes  as  far 
as  possible  to  a  single  principle,  the  application  of  which  will 
remove  the  necessity  of  using  a  large  number  of  rules.  A  due 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  the  Manual  of  Instruction, 
designed  to  afford  guidance  in  all  such  matters,  will  correct  this 
error. 

In  relation  to  the  teaching  of  the  Weights  and  Measures,  the 
same  officer  remarks : 

"  Here  a  confusion  sometimes  exists,  which  arises,  I  think,  from 
the  fact  that  the  pupils  do  not  receive  their  preliminary  notions 
from  an  objective  presentation  of  the  subject.  The  several  units 
of  measurement  in  length,  in  area,  and  in  volume,  should  be 
shown  to  the  scholars.  A  square  foot  can  be  constructed  with 
sufficient  accuracy  from  a  sheet  of  paj)er,  and  the  children  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  use  by  actual  inspection 
and  employment.  A  square  yard  could  be  constructed  in  Kke 
maimer,  and  the  pupils  could  learn  what  it  really  is  by  seeing 
and  applying  the  thing  itself.  The  relation  betw^een  the  square 
foot  and  the  square  yard,  thus  made  a  mere  matter  of  observation. 
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would  not  be  forgotten  readily.  The  separate  and  distinct  natures 
of  the  linear,  superficial,  and  cubic  units  of  measurement,  can  be 
made  plain  in  this  way,  and  clear  ideas  given  on  a  subject 
sometimes  vaguely  comprehended,  sometimes  altQgether  misim- 
derstood." 

PENMANSHIP. 

Considerable  improvement  is  reported  in  penmanship  in  all  the 
classes  of  schools,  the  average  being  about  six  per  cent.  In  re- 
gard to  this  subject  Assistant  Superintendent  Fanning  reports : 

"  The  commendable  progress  of  the  pupils  in  this  important 
branch  appears  to  be  very  generally  recognized.  The  careful  in- 
Btniction  and  practice  given  on  the  blackboard  and  in  the  regular 
class  copy-book,  supplemented  by  the  miscellaneous  and  judicious 
off-hand  practice  required  by  the  course,  have  been  the  means 
employed  in  producing  the  highly  creditable  results  attained  in 
most  of  the  schools.  Hence  pupils  who  attend  our  schools  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  go  from  them  to  the  City  Col- 
leges, or  to  the  outside  world,  the  possessors,  in  most  instances,  of 
a  good  and  legible  hand-writing.  But  there  are  still  some  faults 
in  connection  with  the  instruction  in  penmanship  that  need  cor- 
rection. In  a  few  instances,  the  accommodations  for  writing 
were  found  to  be  insufficient ;  in  some  others,  the  desks,  while 
sufficient  in  number,  were  not  well  arranged  as  regards  light  and 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  in  writing.  Such  defects, 
however,  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  remedied  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. In  this  connection,  I  suggest  the  importance  of  great 
care  being  exercised  in  the  selection  of  new  school-room  furni- 
ture— in  ha\'ing  it,  as  far  as  possible,  adajpted  to  the  size  of  the 
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pupils  who  are  to  use  the  same.  Cramped  or  awkward  ways  of 
grasping  or  holding  the  pen,  and  faulty  positions  in  writing,  I 
regret  to  say,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  too  many  schools.  In  order 
to  aid  in  the  correction  of  these  faults  more  special  inquiry  and 
investigation  in  this  direction  wiU.  be  made  during  the  coming 
year — and  it  will  be  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  soon  to  report 
that  the  manner  of  execution  is  equally  cormnendable  with  the 
results  generally  attained." 

In  relation  to  slate-ioriting  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  Assistant 
Superintendent  McMullest  reports  as  follows  : 

"  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  in  a  previous  report  with  refer- 
ence to  this  exercise.  So  remarkably  good  in  many  instances  are 
the  exhibitions  in  this  respect,  that  even  the  highest  praise  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  excessive.  That  this  extremely  satisfactory 
result  is  not  everywhere  obtained  is,  of  course,  to  be  regretted. 
In  Female  Department  of  Grammar  School  ]^o.  53,  which  com- 
pares favorably,  to  say  the  least,  with  any  school  I  know,  in  the 
matter  of  slate-writing,  the  examinations  show  that  the  secret  of 
success  lies  to  a  very  great  extent  in  bearing  in  mind  that  good 
work  cannot  be  done  with  poor  tools.  Here  each  pupil  is  pro- 
vided with  a  perfectly  clean  and  good  slate,  and  a  pencil  of 
proper  length  and  properly  pointed,  whenever  an  exercise  in 
elate-writing  takes  place.  It  takes  time,  it  is  true,  to  set  aside 
the  slates  and  pencils  used,  for  instance,  in  ciphering,  and  to  dis- 
tribute a  second  set  of  slates  and  pencils ;  but  that  it  is  time 
wisely  spent,  the  admirable  results  amply  prove.  We  do  not 
forget,  in  thus  speaking,  the  thorough  supervision  and  the  effi- 
cient class  teaching  which  characterize  the  instruction  in  No. 
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53,  nor  do  we  deny  to  tliem  the  proper  amount  of  credit  in 
achieving  the  success  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  But  it 
seems  undeniable,  that,  in  those  cases  where  unsatisfactory  work 
is  shown,  the  reformation  must  be  commenced  by  giving  the 
scholars  good  and  clean  slates  and  good  pencils," 

In  regard  to  penmanship  in  the  Primary  Departments  and 
Schools,  Assistant  Superintendent  Jones  reports  as  follows : 

"  This  branch  of  instruction  is  commenced  in  the  Third  Pri- 
mary grade,  by  the  formation  of  the  elements  of  the  letters, 
and  then  the  letters  themselves.  Although,  when  penmanship 
was  prescribed  for  this  grade,  many  experienced  teachers  doubted 
whether  the  benefits  which  were  anticipated  would  be  realized, 
the  results  that  have  been  presented  have  more  than  justified 
the  expectations  of  those  who  favored  the  measure.  It  is  grati- 
fying that  children  who  are  obliged,  by  the  necessitous  condi- 
tion of  their  parents,  to  leave  the  primary  school  before  promo- 
tion should  be  so  well  prepared  in  this  important  branch." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  whole  number  of  classes  examined  in  Geography  during 
the  year  is  1,039,  of  which  the  instruction  in  639  was  reported 
as  excellent;  in  332,  good;  in  59,  fair;  and  in  9,  indifferent. 
This  gives  an  average  of  88  per  cent.,  while  last  year  it  was  80 
per  cent.  This  branch  of  instruction  was  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  McMullin  until  November  last,  when  in  the  change  made 
necessary  by  the  illness  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Jasper,  it 
was  assigned  to  Assistant  Superintendents  Harrison  and  Schem. 
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In  regard  to  this  subject  Assistant  Superintendent  McMullin 
remarks  : 

"It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  a  continued  and  growing 
use  of  aU  the  aids  to  instruction  in  Geography.  Sketches  on  the 
blackboard,  giving  the  vertical  configuration  of  a  country,  or  the 
outlines  of  a  continent,  or  the  boundaries,  rivers,  cities,  etc.,  of 
some  political  division,  may  now  be  seen  with  comparative  fre- 
quency. It  is  to  be  hoped  sincerely  that  the  work  thus  begun 
may  grow  in  usefulness  and  acceptance." 

Assistant  Superintendent  Hareison,  who  has  the  supervision 
of  the  Geography  taught  in  the  lower  grades  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  reports  as  follows  : 

"  In  this  study  my  duties  of  supervision  began  with  the 
present  series  of  examinations,  and  have  been  confined  to  the 
work  of  the  three  lowest  grades.  Keeping  the  inquiry  carefully 
within  the  limits  of  '  primary '  geography,  as  prescribed  and 
defined  by  the  course  of  study,  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain 
whether  the  pupils  possessed  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  simple 
facts  and  principles  relating  to  the  form,  magnitude,  motions, 
zones,  and  general  climates  of  the  earth,  the  distribution  and 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  several  races  of  mankind,  the 
distribution  of  a  few  well  known  plants  and  animals,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  leading  nations,  and  the  sources  of  the  supply  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  commerce.  In  many  of  the 
schools  which  have  so  far  been  examined,  this  part  of  the  work  is 
well  done ;  but  in  others,  local  geography,  which,  important  as  it 
is,  derives  its  whole  significance  from  these  facts  and  principles, 
is  too  frequently  made  the  chief  and  sometimes  almost  the  only 
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element  in  tlie  teaching  of  geography.  As  far  as  the  time  would 
admit  I  have  endeavored  to  suggest  the  remedy  and  its  neces- 
sity." 

Assistant  Superintendent  Schem,  to  whom,  since  the  first  of 
November  last,  have  been  assigned  the  higher  grades  in  geo- 
grapliy,  remarks  : 

"  Though  my  experience  as  an  examiner  in  geography  extends 
only  over  a  few  months,  I  have  seen  enough  to  be  fully  con- 
vinced that  this  department  of  study  is  generally  in  an  excellent 
condition.  I  would,  however,  offer  as  to  some  extent  cogent 
and  appropriate,  the  following  suggestions  :  In  no  branch  of  the 
studies  of  a  public  school  is  there  so  great  a  danger  of  excessive 
memorizing  and  of  accumulating  in  the  scholar's  mind  a  heap  of 
fragmentary  and  lifeless  material  as  in  geography.  In  closely 
following  his  text-book,  an  over-scrupulous  teacher  may  exact 
from  a  child  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  perhaps  neither  he 
himself  nor  any  of  his  fellow  teachers  possess,  and  which,  even 
if  it  should  for  a  short  time  be  completely  mastered,  would 
but  little  benefit  the  child.  Common  sense  and  the  experience 
of  the  best  educators  teach  the  importance  of  making  a  dis- 
crimination between  the  important  and  the  unimportant,  between 
the  information  that  will  be  retained  for  a  life-time  and  the 
names  that  may  be  again  forgotten  in  a  fortnight.  Yery  few 
children  of  the  largest  class  will  find  it  difiicult  to  remember 
three  cities  in  the  United  States,  three  in  South  America,  three 
in  Europe ;  but  just  as  few,  and  probably  fewer,  will  find  it  easy 
to  remember  nine  towns  of  Maryland  or  Nebraska.  General 
characteristics  and  connected  views,  if   properly  taught,  never 
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fail  to  produce  more  lasting  impressions  than  disconnected  de- 
tails. The  child  remembers  more  easily  the  shape  of  South 
America  than  it  can  enumerate  the  lakes  of  Maine  ;  and  it  will 
sooner  get  a  correct  idea  of  what  distinguished  the  New  England 
and  the  Southern  States  than  it  will  learn  to  enumerate  the 
manufactures  of  every  town  in  New  Hampshire.  The  child  is 
instinctively  led  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  what  will  be  to 
him  of  the  greatest  advantage  hereafter ;  and  the  teacher  who  is 
a  close  observer  of  the  child's  instincts  will  hardly  fail  to  be- 
come a  good  teacher  in  geography.  Descriptive  works  on  our 
own  and  foreign  countries  contain  so  much  that  is  fascinating  for 
children,  that  teachers  will  find  it  easy  to  quicken  occasionally 
the  attention  of  their  scholars  by  interesting  narratives.  When 
great  events  modify  or  change  the  information  given  by  the 
geographical  text-book,  as  last  year  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  no 
teacher  of  geography  should  fail  to  explain  the  changes.  The 
teacher  who  is  himself  familiar  with  the  subject  will  be  unwill- 
ing to  teach  what  is  antiquated ;  and,  moreover,  he  can  be  sure  to 
find  on  the  part  of  his  scholars  the  closest  attention.  In  the 
majority  of  classes  in  w^hich  the  geograj)hy  of  Europe  is  taught, 
I  found  that  proper  reference  had  been  made  to  the  important 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin;  in  some,  however,  it  had 
been  entirely  neglected." 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSITION. 

Of  347  classes  examined  in  English  grammar,  the  instniction 
in  171  was  found  to  have  been  excellent;  in  141,  good;  in  27, 
fainf;  and  in  8,  indifferent;  showing  an  average  of  84  per  cent., 
which  is  precisely  the  same  as  last  year. 
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111  relation  to  the  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  this  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  the  jirinciples  kept  in  view  in  the  examination  of 
the  work  of  the  teachers  in  this  department  of  study,  recently  so 
much  discussed,  Assistant  Superintendent  Harrison  reports  as 
follows : 

"  In  the  examination  of  the  classes  in  grammar,  the  method 
pursued  has  been  substantially  that  of  the  preceding  year.  No 
teaching  has  been  accepted  as  satisfactory  that  has  not  been  based 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  pupil's  intelligence  rather  than  to  his 
memory  of  words.  The  exercises  required  have  chiefly  been  the 
composition  of  sentences,  as  prescribed  by  the  course  of  study, 
and  a  careful  criticism  of  these  sentences  as  to  correctness  of 
construction  and  clearness  and  propriety  of  expression.  Analysis 
and  parsing  have  been  required  and  employed  mainly  as  practi- 
cal tests  of  correctness,  and  not  as  formal  exercises.  Important 
definitions  only  have  been  required,  and  the  frequent  repetition 
of  rules,  especially  of  those  that  are  but  restatements  of  defini- 
tions, has  been  positively  discouraged.  Time  spent  upon  subtile 
distinctions  has  been  considered  as  wasted.  Due  prominence  has 
been  given  to  the  systematic  correction  of  errors  of  speech  by 
the  pupil's  application  of  rules  and  principles. 

"  I  have  thus  been  particular  to  state  in  outline  the  method 
pursued  in  the  examination  of  the  classes  in  grammar,  because 
some  of  the  best  friends  of  the  schools,  including  the  daily  press 
and  even  educational  journals,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  state- 
ments, seem  to  be  under  a  gross  misapprehension  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  things  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  this  subject. 
It  is  true  there  is  nothing  novel  in  the  course  pursued.     It  is  in 
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strict  accordance  with  the  exphcit  directions  of  the  Board,  as 
found  in  the  Course  of  Study,  and  as  more  fully  exeniplilied  in 
the  Teachers'  Manual  of  Methods.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
true  that  most  of  our  teachers  were  themselves  trained  by  a  far 
different  and  less  rational  method ;  yet,  though  many  of  them 
doubtless  had  at  one  time  much  to  unlearn  in  regard  to  teaching 
this  branch,  and  though  a  small  minority  of  them  are  yet  in  much 
the  same  condition,  yet  the  plan  here  stated  is  that  employed  (of 
course,  with  various  degrees  of  skill,  and  with  such  modifications 
as  spring  from  their  own  individuality,  by  the  teachers  in  our 
Grammar  Schools).  Aside  from  all  this,  and  from  the  rehance 
which  may  be  confidently  placed  upon  the  judgment  of  the  great 
body  of  our  teachers,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  facts  connected  with  school  supervision,  that 
the  method  j)ursued  in  the  authoritative  examination  of  any  study 
soon  determines  the  method  employed  in  teaching  it.  In  con- 
clusion, it  remains  for  me  to  say  that,  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  whole  field,  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that,  though 
much  remains  to  be  attained,  satisfactory  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  the  method  of  teaching  this  most  practical  sub- 
ject. 

"  Empirical  Correction  of  Errors  of  Speech. — The  considera- 
tion of  what  is  attempted  and  what  is  done  in  the  technical  study 
of  grammar,  important  though  that  study  is,  would  in  itself  give 
but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  efforts  made  in  our  schools  to 
train  all  of  our  pupils  to  reasonable  correctness  and  facility  in 
their  use  of  the  English  language.  The  necessity  for  such  efforts 
none  can  (question.     The  speech  of  most  cliildren,  even  of  those 
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that  hear  no  language  but  the  English,  abounds  in  slang  and 
in  errors  in  articulation,  pronunciation,  and  construction.  The 
greater  part  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  are  the  children  of 
foreign-born  parents.  In  thousands  of  instances,  the  English  lan- 
guage is  not  spoken  at  home ;  and  of  the  rest,  the  greater  part 
hear  Enghsh,  it  is  true,  but  English  sadly  marred  by  gross  errors. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  classify  these  errors,  but  their  name  is 
legion,  and  they  should  be  vigorously  grappled  with,  and  as  far  as 
possible  cast  out. 

^'  To  this  end,  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  for  the  Grammar  Schools  is  that  which  requires 
that  '  The  pupils  in  all  the  grades  shall  be  trained  in  the  correc- 
tion of  language  and  taught  to  avoid  common  errors  of  speech.' 
Under  this  head  the  Teachers'  Manual  adds,  '  This  is  best  accom- 
pKshed  (first)  in  connection  with  the  dictation  exercises  required 
in  the  several  grades ;  (second)  by  oral  exercises  specially  adapted 
to  this  purpose  ;  and  (third)  by  incidental  instruction  during  the 
lessons  and  exercises  on  other  subjects.  Indeed,  every  exercise 
in  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  use  their  own  language,  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  should  be  made  a  vehicle  for  this  instruction, 
the  object  being  to  impart  the  hahit  of  using  correct  language? 
The  Manual  further  adds  two  most  significant  sentences.  '  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  habit  should  be  acquired  at 
an  early  age,  for  without  it,  the  technical  study  of  grammar  will 
scarcely  prove  adequate  to  impart  fluency  in  the  correct  use  of 
language.  The  old  habits,  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  of  princi- 
ples and  rules,  will  be  always  apt  to  show  themselves.' 

"  From  various  causes  this  important  subject  has  not  until  this 
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year  besn  systematically  taken  up  in  the  regular  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  classes  of  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  Eighth 
Grammar  School  grades.  Careful  inquiry  has  elicited  the  fact 
that  in  most  schools  the  subject  was  virtually  overlooked,  and  that 
in  others  the  correction  of  errors  has  only  been  made  to  apply  to 
a  part  of  the  third  item  above  quoted — that  is,  '  incidental  errors.' 
1^0  record  of  these  errors  was  kept,  and  consequently  the  equally 
important  second  item,  '  oral  exercises  specially  adapted  to  this 
purpose '  was  rarely  attempted.  To  this  end,  and  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  more  definitely  and  effectively  within  the  scope 
of  the  examinations  by  the  Principal  and  the  Superintendent,  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  principals  that  the  several  class 
teachers  of  all  grades  be  directed  to  keep  notes  and  memoranda 
of  the  more  important  of  these  errors  as  they  arise  and  are  cor- 
rected, and  that  judicious  selections  from  these  notes  be  made  the 
basis  of  the  required  '  special  oral  exercises.'  This  by  insuring 
proper  review  will  do  much  to  '  clinch  the  nails  after  they  are 
driven.'  This  advice  has  already  been  adopted  in  a  number  of 
schools  with  very  encouraging  effects.  Even  in  the  lowest  classes, 
the  pupils  take  great  interest  in  these  exercises,  and,  under  the 
proper  restrictions,  soon  learn  to  criticise  their  own  speech  and 
that  of  their  classmates. 


"  I  trust  that  the  practical  importance  of  this  subject  will 
justify  my  having  dwelt  upon  it  to  such  length,  and  will  even 
allow  me  to  add  one  more  suggestion.  The  Manual  justly  says 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  imjDortance  that  the  habit  of  correct  lan- 
guage should  be  acquired  at  an  early  age.  In  view  of  tlie  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  as  influenced  by  local  causes  already  referred 
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to  and  tlie  siinplieity  of  tlie  method  by  wliich  it  may  be  made 
systematic,  and  therefore  effective,  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
the  importance  of  having  this  empirical  correction  of  language  be- 
gin, not  as  now  provided  by  the  By-Laws,  in  the  lowest  grammar 
grade,  but  at  the  earliest  practicable  stage  of  the  primary  school 
instruction.  Should  this  suggestion  be  approved,  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  by-law  would  be  necessary." 

In  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Composition,  Mr.  Harrison  further 
reports :  "  The  practice  of  training  the  pupil  to  write  and  arrange 
a  brief  preliminary  synoptical  or  suggestive  outline,  as  described 
in  my  last  report,  is  now  the  method  chiefly  followed  in  composi- 
tion. Tlie  results  are  generally  creditable  both  to  the  teachers 
and  to  the  young  minds  under  their  charge.  Letter  writing,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Board  for  certain  grades,  receives  a  due  share 
of  attention  in  most  schools. 

"I  would  respectfully  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  said  in  the  Course  of  Study  in  relation  to  class-room 
compositions  in  the  lower  grammar  grades.  That  it  is  an  ac- 
cidental omission  appears  from  a  reference  to  the  subject  in  the 
third  grade  of  the  course,  and  from  the  suggestion  of  the  Manual, 
which  recommends  as  the  obvious  correlative  to  the  ability  of  the 
pupil  to  tell  (orally)  what  he  knows  in  his  o^vn  words,  that  he  be 
trained  to  do  the  same  thing  in  writing.  This  transition  to  the 
wi'itten  form  of  expression,  which,  being  the  more  deliberate,  is  in 
some  respects  the  easier  exercise  of  the  two,  is  greatly  facihtated 
by  the  remarkable  excellence  of  the  slate  writing  in  the  lower 
grades.  As  an  accomplished  fact,  such  compositions,  based  for  the 
most  part  upon  the  subjects  of  the  oral  lessons,  have  long  been  an 
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important  and  very  creditable  performance  in  nearly  or  quite  all 
the  grammar  departments,  upon  the  profitableness  of  which  it  is 
unnecessary  that  I  should  dwell.  I  therefore  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  words  '  Simple  and  brief  compositions  in  the  class- 
room, upon  the  subjects  of  the  oral  lessons,'  be  added  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fourth  and  all  lower  grades." 

ELEMENTARY    SCIENCE. 

Of  1,813  classes  examined  in  the  various  subjects  prescribed  for 
oral  instruction,  namely.  Common  Things,  Animals,  Plants,  Min- 
erals, Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astron- 
omy, the  instruction  was  found  to  have  .been  excellent  in  1,032  ; 
good  in  643  ;  fair  in  107  ;  and  indifferent  in  31.  This  gives  an 
average  of  87  per  cent.,  and  shows  an  improvement  of  one  per 
cent,  as  comjDared  with  the  results  reported  last  year. 

In  relation  to  this  department  of  study,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent Haerison  reports  as  follows  : 

"  In  my  report  of  last  year,  I  stated  at  some  length  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  and  examining  the  many  important  subjects 
included  under  this  head.  The  leading  simple  facts  relating  to 
animals  and  plants,  their  structure  and  classification,  minerals,  the 
human  body,  physics,  and  astronomy,  present  a  wide  range  of 
thought  of  great  interest  to  the  young,  and  in  various  ways  sus- 
ceptible of  objective  presentation.  The  efficient,  yet  simple  dis- 
cipline afforded  by  these  exercises,  when  skillfully  conducted, 
appears  to  have  received  wider  and  more  practical  recognition 
during  the  past  year.  Creditable  progress  has  been  made  toward 
accomplishing  both  of  the  two  great  purjDoses  of  this  instruction  ; 
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tliat  is,  the  proper  acquisition  of  ideas  from  objects  and  from 
the  teacher  instead  of  books,  and  the  systematic  development  of 
the  power  of  the  pupil  to  tell  what  he  knows  in  his  own  words. 
Thus,  in  its  final  stage  in  each  grade,  this  important  department 
of  our  school  work  becomes,  like  the  'correction  of  errors  of 
speech,'  the  study  of  technical  grammar  and  practice  in  composi- 
tion, a  part  of  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  use  of  language." 


Of  316  classes  examined  in  the  History  of  the  United  States, 
the  instruction  was  found  to  have  been  excellent  in  213 ;  good  in 
91 ;  fair  in  10 ;  and  indifferent  in  2 ;  making  an  average  of  91 
per  cent.,  which  is  6  per  cent,  above  the  results  of  last  year. 

I  submit  the  following  remarks  of  Assistant  Superintendent 
ScHEM  in  regard  to  this  subject : 

"  As  my  experience  as  examiner  in  United  States  History  did 
not  begin  until  November,  1878,  I  confine  myseK  to  a  few  re- 
marks. Among  the  faulty  methods  which  were  noticed  in  a 
number  of  classes,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  the  teachers  was 
called,  were  the  following :  (1.)  In  some  classes  the  scholars  had 
evidently  been  trained  to  recite  exclusively  in  the  very  words  of 
the  text  books.  This,  of  course,  can  only  be  achieved  if  the 
scholar  gives  his  attention  chiefly  to  memorizing.  The  constant 
effort  to  do  this  interferes  with  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  classes  which  give  an  undue  attention  to  literal 
memorizing  will  be  almost  invariably  found  to  be  inferior  as  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  history  to  those  where  neither  questions 
nor  answers  are  always  put  in  the  very  words  of  the  text  book. 
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(2.)  An  undue  prominence  is  given,  in  a  number  of  classes,  to  the 
memorizing  of  dates  and  of  insignificant  facts.  The  great  educa- 
tional writers  of  our  age  are  agreed,  I  believe,  in  recognizing  the 
small  educational  value  that  lies  in  detached  figures  and  facts.  It 
was  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Froebel,  which  all  modern 
histories  of  pedagogy  quote  with  approval,  that  the  educator 
should  rather  seek  to  incite  the  scholar's  self-activity  and  interest 
in  learning  than  to  crowd  and  force  into  his  mind  and  memory  a 
large  stock  of  material  information.  If  this  is  true,  the  teacher 
of  history  will  rather  endeavor  to  impress  all  the  scholars  of  his 
class  with  clear  pictures  of  the  representative  men,  of  the  decisive 
battles,  of  the  results  of  great  wars,  of  turning  points  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation,  than  to  crowd  into  their  memories  long  lists  of 
dates  and  names." 

The  instniction  in  General  History  by  means  of  reading  in  the 
class  rooms,  and  with  the  thorough  drill  of  the  teachers  usually 
given,  has  been,  as  the  returns  show,  eminently  satisfactory. 
Upon  this  subject  I  submit  the  following  report  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  Schem  : 

"  In  regard  to  General  History,  which  is  read  in  the  three 
highest  grades  of  our  Grammar  Schools,  it  has  been  kept  in  view 
that  our  present  course  of  studies  provides  for  the  reading,  not 
for  the  study,  of  General  History.  AU  questions,  therefore,  that 
have  been  asked  in  regard  to  this  subject  have  been  intended  to 
ascertain,  not  how  many  facts  and  dates  the  children  had  com- 
mitted to  memory,  but  whether  they  had  read  the  history  of 
Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  other  countries  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  had  fully  understood  the  contents  at  the  time 
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of  reading,  and  that  tliey  had  a  recollection  of  something  they 
had  read.  When  all  the  boys  and  girls  of  a  class  of  thirty  should 
read  a  novel,  it  would  certainly  be  expected  that  most  of  them 
would  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  what  they  have  read : 
why  should  they  be  less  expected  to  recollect  sometliing  of  their 
historical  readings  ?  If  the  practical  experience  of  intelligent 
teachers  is  of  any  importance  in  determining  the  greater  or  lesser 
value  of  any  part  of  the  regular  course,  the  result  obtained  by  a 
large  number  of  our  teachers,  who  assured  the  examiner  that  no 
home  study  had  ever  been  required  in  regard  to  General  His- 
tory, abundantly  proves  that  an  intelligent  reading  of  General 
History  can  be  made  most  useful  for  enriching  the  youthful 
mind  with  valuable  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  classes  are 
not  wanting  which  will  satisfy  every  visitor  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  whole  class  to  read  the  history  of  a  country  in  such  a 
manner  that  hardly  any  pupil  knows  whether  he  has  read  the 
history  of  China  or  of  England.  To  decrease  the  number  of 
such  classes  as  much  as  possible  will  always  be  one  of  the  first 
aims  which  the  examiner  in  history  has  in  view. 

"  As  the  time  allowed  for  historical  readings  is  not  sufficient 
to  finish  the  reading  of  the  manuals  used  in  most  of  our  schools, 
and  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  great  civilized 
nations  and  of  great  stirring  events  is  more  interesting  and 
instnictive  than  the  record  of  small  uncivilized  countries  and 
of  insignificant  occurrences,  I  have  recommended  that  the  time 
of  the  tliird  grade  be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  history  of  Egypt 
and  Greece,  that  of  the  second  to  the  history  of  Rome,  that  of 
the  first  to  the  history  of  England,  and  that  when  time  does 
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not  allow  to  read  the  whole  history  of  one  particular  nation, 
it  is  desirable  to  read  a  selection  of  the  most  important  periods 
rather  than  to  relinquish  the  country  after  having  only  read  the 
beginning  of  its  history.  Thus,  when  it  is  found  impossible  to 
read  the  whole  manual  of  Roman  history,  I  have  suggested  that 
it  is  preferable  to  read  the  chapters  relating  to  the  foundation 
of  the  cit}^,  to  the  estabhshment  of  the  republic,  the  conflict 
between  Patricians  and  Plebeians,  the  Punic  and  Civil  Wars, 
the  establishment  and  the  destruction  of  the  empire,  than  to 
spend  the  whole  time  in  reading  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
early  kings  of  Rome,  and  then  pass  over  to  the  history  of 
modem  times.  These  suggestions  have  now  been  adopted  in 
nearly  all  the  schools." 

ETYMOLOGY. 

The  attention  now  given  to  this  subject  is  much  more  system- 
atic than  formerly  ;  and  the  results  of  the  examinations  have  been 
usually  excellent.  Assistant  Superintendent  Schem  has  supervised 
and  directed  the  instruction  of  this  branch  for  several  terms,  and 
his  suggestions  have  aided  in  bringing  into  general  use  the  most 
efl&cient  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  so  as  to  render  it  of 
practical  benefit  to  the  pupils  in  the  clear  understanding  and 
ready  use  of  their  mother-tongue.  I  submit  the  following  re- 
marks from  Mr.  Schem's  report : 

"It  has  afforded  me  great  satisfaction  to  notice  that  some  of  the 
mistakes  to  which  attention  was  called  in  my  last  report  to  you, 
have  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  our  classes  in  etymology. 
I  refer  especially  to  the  habit  of  some  teachers  to  confine  tlie 
instruction  chiefly  to  the  mechanical  memorizing  of  a  few  prefixes, 
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suffixes,  or  roots  with  a  small  number  of  derivative  words,  and  to 
another  habit  of  adliering,  with  undue  uniformity,  to  one  fixed 
model  of  recitation,  to  which  every  scholar  is  recalled,  though  his 
answer  may  have  been  perfectly  correct. 

"There  is  no  mistake  against  which  teachers  of  etymology, 
especially  those  who  teach  it  for  the  first  time,  should  be  more  on 
their  guard  than  a  selection  of  unsuitable  and  too  difficult  deriva- 
tives. If  I  have  two  classes  of  forty  scholars  each  which  are  to 
learn  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  Latin  words  pono^  positum  in 
English  derivatives,  and  the  one  teacher  illustrates  the  Latin  root 
at  first  by  such  examples,  as  compose,  compositor,  deposit,  expose, 
impose  (taxes),  oppose,  while  another  selects  as  his  first  examples, 
suppose,  positive,  apposite,  need  I  ask  which  of  the  two  classes 
will  have  the  best  knowledge  of  the  English  words  sprung  from 
pono,  positum  f  The  condition  of  classes  invariably  shows 
whether  this  mistake  has  been  made  or  avoided.  If  the  first 
derivatives  chosen  for  illustrating  a  Latin  root  are  such  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  common  meaning  of  the  prefix  of  the  root, 
and  of  the  suffix,  enables  the  scholar  to  fully  grasp  both  the 
etymological  and  the  present  meaning  of  the  words,  he  cannot 
fail  to  get  a  clear  idea  both  of  the  origin  of  the  particular  word, 
and  of  the  advantages  the  study  of  etymology  will  have  for  him. 
A  good  list  of  selected  derivatives  will  generally  enable  the  teacher 
to  secure  a  rapid  progress  of  his  class,  especially  if  he  insists,  as 
he  ought  to  do,  that  the  scholar,  in  analyzing  derivative  words, 
should  never  fail  to  give  both  the  etymological  and  the  common 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  show  the  connection  existing 
between  them. 
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"  The  habits  of  some  teachers  to  select  for  each  root  an  equal 
number  of  derivatives,  is  not  to  be  recommended.  For  instance, 
where  the  list  of  twenty  roots  selected  for  our  fourth  grade  con- 
tains the  Latin  words  flico  and  jpono^  no  teachers  will  fail  to 
see  that  the  scholar,  in  the  same  amount  of  time,  can  learn  a 
much  larger  number  of  derivatives  from  the  one  than  from  the 
other.  One  of  these  Latin  words  furnishes  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  words  which  the  scholar  meets  with  in  the  text-books  of 
his  class,  as  well  as  in  conversation ;  and  if  the  lessons  in  etymol- 
ogy can  be  made  subservient  to  explaining  to  the  scholar  the 
etymological  meaning  of  all  the  principal  English  oiishoots  of  such 
a  Latin  tmnk  that  he  has  met  with,  or  that,  at  his  age,  he  may 
meet  with  any  day,  it  has  certainly  made  a  very  noteworthy  addi- 
tion to  his  knowledge  of  English.  I  cannot  omit  to  mention 
here  that  many  of  the  classes  have  achieved  in  this  respect  ad- 
mirable results.  If  I  should  select  the  following  list  of  deriva- 
tives from  ])ono : — compose,  comj^ositor,  composition,  com/poser, 
composure,  compound,  depose,  deposition,  deposit,  depot,  dis- 
pose, disposition,  expose,  exposition,  exposure,  impose,  imposi- 
t/ion,  hitevpose,  interposition,  oppose,  opposition,  opponent,  post- 
pone,  postponement,  preposition,  prop>ose,  proposition,  propo- 
sal, repose,  transpose,  transposition,  I  feel  sure  that,  in  a  large 
number  of  our  classes,  nearly  every  child  would  be  able  to  analyze 
each  of  these  31  words,  and  give  the  meaning  of  the  prefix,  root, 
and  suffix,  as  well  as  the  etymological  and  the  common  meaning 
of  each  derivative  word. 

"  It  is  obviously  desirable  that,  when  the  scholars  of  tlie  Fourth 
grade  begin  the  study  of  selected  Latin  roots,  the  teacher  should 
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briefly  explain  tlie  relation  of  tlie  Latin  language  to  the  English. 
Five  or  ten  minutes  will  be  fully  sufficient  to  give  the  scholars  all 
the  information  which  tliej  need,  in  order  to  understand  why  they 
are  instructed  in  the  elements  of  etymology.  In  most  of  our 
classes,  the  scholars  are  well  informed  on  this  subject ;  but  in  a 
few  the  majority  of  the  scholars  were  not  quite  certain  whether 
the  Latin  language  was  spoken  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  or  the 
ancient  Germans,  or  some  other  ancient  tribe." 

DRAWING. 

During  the  past  year,  2,163  classes  have  been  examined  in 
Drawing — 523  in  the  Male  and  Mixed  Grammar  Schools ;  465  in 
the  Female  Grammar  Schools;  1,154  in  the  Prmiary  Depart- 
ments and  Schools,  and  21  in  the  Colored  Schools.  Of  the  whole 
number,  the  instruction  in  1,262  was  found  to  have  been  excellent; 
in  799  good;  in  ^Q  fair ;  and  in  6  indifferent;  showing  an 
average  proficiency  of  88  per  cent.,  and  an  improvement,  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  of  4  per  cent.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  this  department  of  instruction  was  supei-vised  by  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  Jasper,  under  whose  energetic  direction  the 
schools  have  made  much  improvement,  as  has  already  been  shown. 
Since  the  1st  of  November  last,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of 
Mr.  Jasper,  the  classes  in  drawing  have  been  examined  by  Assist- 
ant Superintendents  Fanning  and  Calkins,  in  the  Grammar  and 
Primary  Schools,  respectively.  I  submit  the  following  remarks 
of  Mr.  Fanning  in  regard  to  this  subject : 

"  For  a  few  months  past,  the  work  and  progress  of  the  Gram- 
majr  School  pupils  in  free-hand  drawing  and  designing  have  come 
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under  my  inspection.  As  tlie  ground  marked  out  for  this  branch 
is,  in  many  respects,  a  new  one,  the  work  thus  far  does  not,  of 
course,  present  those  definite  results  which  will  doubtless  be  at- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  coming  year.  Still,  I  have  been  agree- 
ably surprised,  to  find  even  at  this  time,  so  much  work  worthy  of 
high  commendation ;  and  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  rej)ort  that 
a  course  which  many  teachers  thought  to  be  too  difficult  for  the 
pupils  to  manage  has  been  earnestly  and  zealously  entered  upon, 
and,  thus  far,  with  a  creditable  degree  of  success.  In  assigning 
work  to  be  done  by  the  pupils  of  the  Eighth  and  Seventh  grades,  it 
seems  to  me  that  greater  attention  might  justly  and  advantage- 
ously be  given  by  the  teachers  to  the  '  review '  requirements  of 
those  grades  in  reference  to  plane  figures,  and  to  simple  and  orig- 
inal combinations  of  the  same." 

In  regard  to  Drawing  in  the  Primary  Grades,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent Calkins  reports  as  f oUows  : 

"  The  changes  in  the  course  for  Drawing  which  took  effect  at 
the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September,  have  made  preliminary 
instruction  necessary  in  nearly  all  the  grades,  before  the  classes 
could  enter  upon  the  work  prescribed  for  their  respective  grades. 
This  preliminary  work  embraced  a  comparison  of  what  the  pupils 
had  been  taught  under  the  previous  course,  with  the  new  matter  of 
the  present  course,  and  then  the  teaching,  first,  of  all  that  j^receded 
the  work  prescribed  for  their  own  grade,  wherever  it  might  be 
found.  In  consequence  of  these  facts,  the  drawing  in  the  several 
classes,  during  the  past  four  months,  did  not  generally  correspond 
to  that  now  prescribed  for  their  respective  grades.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  schools  generally  will  be  able  to  pursue  the 
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work   of   the  several   grades   in   their   order   during   the    next 
year. 

"  The  pupils  generally  take  much  interest  in  the  drawing  exer- 
cises ;  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  fact  that  so  much  progress 
has  already  been  made  in  this  comparatively  new  branch  of  in- 
struction in  our  primary  classes.  It  is  only  when  the  far-reaching 
influence  upon  almost  every  occupation  in  life,  of  the  discipline  of 
both  eye  and  hand,  which  results  from  these  simple  drawing  exer- 
cises is  considered,  that  the  practical  value  of  good  instruction  in 
this  branch  can  be  fully  understood." 


The  system  of  instniction  explained  in  my  last  annual  report, 
has  become  more  general  during  the  year,  and  additional  evidences 
of  its  efiiciency  have  been  presented  in  the  examinations  of  the 
schools.  I  submit  in  this  connection  the  report  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  Harrison,  who  has  had  the  supervision  of  the 
musical  instruction  in  the  Grammar  Schools : 

"  In  relation  to  the  study  of  music,  I  have  but  little  that  is  new 
to  report.  This  part  of  the  school  work  is,  in  some  respects,  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition.  There  is  great  need  of  a  general  system. 
Each  instructor  in  music  f oUows  his  or  her  own  method ;  and  most 
of  these  are  very  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  limiting  conditions 
under  which  music  must  be  taught  in  our  schools,  the  briefness  of 
the  time  that  can  be  given  to  the  subject,  and  the  number  and 
size  of  the  classes  to  be  taught  by  one  person.  The  results  vary 
greatly  in  character.  To  this  other  causes  contribute.  In  some 
schools,  the  principals  take  an  active  interest,  and  the  work  of  the 
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special  teacher  is  reviewed  and  often  supplemented  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  classes.  In  such  cases,  real  progress  has  been  made,  and 
good  work  done.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  schools  where,  for 
various  reasons,  the  principals  take  little  or  no  direct  interest  in 
the  study,  and  the  class  teachers  are  too  diffident,  or  can  find  no 
time  to  assist  by  reviewing  the  work  of  the  special  teacher.  In 
such  schools,  the  time  given  to  the  study  of  music  is  virtually  lost. 
From  these  and  other  causes,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  results 
actually  accomplished  by  the  same  special  teacher  will  grade 
'  excellent '  in  one  school  and  '  fair '  in  another.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  various  responsibilities  of  the  principals,  spe- 
cial teachers,  and  class  teachers,  in  relation  to  the  music,  are  not  yet 
definitely  estabhshed  by  authority,  and  that  the  study  has  not  yet 
been  graded  as  are  all  other  requirements  of  the  course. 

"  Of  the  more  favorable  features  of  the  work  done,  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  a  decided  advance  in  the  methods  employed  and 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  results  in  many  of  the  schools. 
Much  of  it  is  quite  creditable,  some  of  it  highly  so.  The  extreme 
timidity  which  last  year  marked  the  greater  part  of  the  pupils, 
when  called  upon  individually  to  sing,  seems  to  have  passed  away, 
and  the  attainments  of  individuals  are  as  readily  ascertained  as  in 
reading  or  descriptive  geography." 

In  reference  to  the  progress  made  in  the  Primary  Departments 
and  Schools,  Assistant  Superintendent  Calklns  reports  as  follows : 

"  In  this  branch  of  instruction  there  has  been  generally  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  teaching,  also  in  the  results 
attained.  The  practice  of  teaching  young  children  the  mechani- 
cal representations  of  music,  as  the  names  of  all  the  different 
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forms  of  notes  and  rests,  of  the  staff,  clefs,  bars,  measure,  time, 
fiats,  sharps,  etc.,  before  teaching  them  to  distinguish  simple 
musical  sounds,  and  before  training  their  voices  to  imitate  sounds, 
I  am  happy  to  report  is  much  less  common  in  our  schools  than  it 
was  two  years  ago. 

"  Instruction  in  musical  notation  was  given  only  in  the  classes 
of  the  two  higher  primary  grades,  but  it  has  been  gradually  intro- 
duced into  those  of  lower  grades,  and  now  is  commonly  taught  in 
the  three  or  four  upper  grades ;  and  in  several  schools  this  instruction 
has  been  extended  to  the  classes  of  the  lowest  primary  grade.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  results  in  different  schools. 
The  best  results  appear  in  those  schools  where  a  series  of  graded 
lessons  are  given  to  all  the  classes,  once  a  week,  by  an  experienced 
instructor,  which  lessons  are  reviewed  daily  by  the  class-teacher. 
I  have  found  this  plan  of  teaching  the  music  successfully  carried 
out  under  different  conditions  ;  in  one,  where  the  lesson  was  given 
by  a  special  teacher  who  taught  in  several  schools ;  in  another, 
where  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  music  in  the  school  gave  the 
lesson ;  and  in  another,  where  the  principal,  or  the  vice-principal, 
gave  the  lesson ;  but  in  each  instance  the  lessons  were  reviewed  by 
the  class  teacher.  No  system  of  musical  instruction  can  be  of 
much  use  in  our  schools  which  does  not  include  daily  exercises  in 
the  class-rooms,  as  a  drill  upon  the  lessons. 

"  Objections  are  made  to  requiring  instruction  in  music  in  the 
class-rooms,  on  the  ground  that  many  teachers  cannot  sing ;  but 
tliis  objection  is  overcome  in  many  instances  by  the  following 
simple  plan  :  The  music  teacher  selects  those  pupils,  in  each  class, 
who  have  good  ears  for  music,  and  good  voices,  and  informs  the 
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class  teacher  which  these  are.  When  the  lesson  in  music  is  to  be 
reviewed  the  class  teacher  requests  one  or  more  of  these  selected 
pupils  to  sing  the  exercise  first,  then  the  class  to  repeat  it.  Any 
class  teacher  who  will  do  this  carefully  for  six  months  will  dis- 
cover that  she  and  her  pupils  have  made  good  progress  in  a 
knowledge  of  music. 

"•  Children  should  learn  music  in  the  same  order  in  which  they 
learn  reading.  They  learn  spoken  words  before  written  ones ; 
they  should  learn  musical  sounds  before  the  written  signs  of 
them.  All  musical  signs  and  definitions  should  be  introduced  to 
represent  to  the  eye  and  explain  that  which  has  already  been 
taught  to  the  ear. 

"  The  necessity  of  a  graded  course  of  instruction  in  music  be- 
comes more  apparent  each  year;  yet  it  should  be  constructed 
chiefly  with  the  view  of  training  the  ear  and  voice  in  a  knowledge 
of  musical  sounds  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  more  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  music  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

"  The  following  topics  embrace  in  outline  the  leading  points  of 
instruction;  and  such  divisions  of  the  subject  for  a  primary 
course  could  be  successfully  taught  in  our  schools  by  spending 
less  than  one  hour  per  week,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
relief  to  the  pupils,  and  save  time  now  lost  by  weariness. 

"  Sixth  Grade. — Train  the  ear  to  distinguish,  and  the  voice  to 
make  musical  sounds ;  teach  the  first  three  sounds  of  the  scale  in 
order,  by  numerals  and  by  syllables ;  also  teach  two  or  three  sim- 
ple rote  songs,  within  easy  compass  of  the  voice  of  young  chil- 
dren. No  instruction  about  staff,  clefs,  or  other  musical  slgrifi 
need  be  given  in  this  grade. 

"  Fifth  Grade. — Explain  the  use  of  notes  as  signs  of  musical 
sounds ;  of  the  staff  in  representing  the  low  and  higher  sounds ; 
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teach  the  position  on  the  staff  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  of  do,  re,  mi, 
fa,  sol ;  teach  the  singing  of  these  ascending  and  descending,  also 
in  various  combinations ;  add  two  or  three  rote  songs ;  drill  in 
singing  with  soft,  pure  tones. 

^^Fourth  Grade. — Add  to  the  instruction  given  in  previous 
grades,  the  use  of  the  G  clef,  and  the  position  of  letters  on  the 
staff.  Drill  in  singing  the  first  live  notes  of  the  scales  bj  numer- 
als, syllables,  and  by  letters ;  teach  the  use  of  the  whole,  haK, 
and  quarter  notes  as  signs  of  long  and  shorter  sounds.  Drill  in 
singing  in  soft  and  loud  tones. 

"  Third  Grade. — Teach  the  singing  of  the  scale  ascending  and 
descending,  by  numerals,  syllables  and  letters.  Ex]^)lain  the  use 
of  bar,  measure,  time,  and  hold,  and  teach  the  beating  of  2-4 
time.  Teach  the  pupils  to  sing  1,  3,  5,  8,  8,  5,  3,  1  ;  also  exer- 
cises containing  various  combinations  of  the  first  six  sounds  of 
the  scale. 

^^  Second  Grade. — Drill  in  singing  intervals  and  skips,  using 
alternately  numerals,  syllables,  letters.  Teach  the  use  of  dotted 
notes,  and  the  beating  of  triple  time.  Teach  the  singing  of  sim- 
ple tunes  by  note,  and  then  with  appropriate  words. 

'''■First  Grade. — Drill  in  singing  tunes  with  numerals,  syllables, 
letters,  and  la-la.^  and  with  suitable  words.  Teach  the  beating 
of  4-4  time.  Give  attention  to  accent,  to  singing  j^hrases,  and 
to  proper  expression.  No  instruction  need  be  given  in  the  pri- 
mary course  in  the  use  of  flats  and  sharps." 

I  commend  the  above  suggestions  of  Mr.  Calkins  as  to 
methods  and  a  graded  course  for  this  subject,  to  the  careful 
attention  of  teachers  and  of  the  Board,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion, already  often  repeated,  that  a  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  this  subject  be  adopted. 

GERMAIN   AND   FBENCH. 

The  German  language  is  now  taught  in  sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
four  Wards  "of  the  City,  and  in  56  Grammar  Schools,  most  of 
which  have  been  examined  during  the  year.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  classes  examined  is  98,  of  which  the  instruction  in  86  was 
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reported  as  excellent;  in  9  good;  and  in  3  fair.  French  is 
taught  in  10  schools,  in  which  the  number  of  classes  examined  is 
15,  with  the  following  result :  excellent  2  ;  good  13. 

These  branches  of  instruction  have  been  under  the  supervision 
of  Assistant  Superintendent  Sen  em,  who  submits  the  following 
statement  in  regard  thereto  : 

"  I  have  treated  in  my  former  annual  reports  so  fully  of  the 
study  of  German  and  French  in  our  jDublic  schools  that  I  find 
but  little  to  add.  In  one  school  the  French  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued, because  in  most  of  the  classes  the  number  of  pupils  who 
took  part  in  it  dwindled  down  to  considerably  less  than  the  legal 
15.  In  all  the  other  schools  the  classes  were  very  full,  and  the 
numl)er  of  children  who  wished  to  be  excused  from  the  study 
was  very  small.  In  a  large  number  of  schools  not  one  child  had 
asked  for  an  excuse,  and  the  modern  language,  though  optional, 
was  practically  a  part  of  the  regular  course.  The  provisions  of 
the  by-laws  are  fully  carried  into  effect,  and  the  growing  uni- 
formity in  the  method  of  instruction,  which  is  facilitated  by  a 
growing  uniformity  of  text-books,  shows  from  year  to  year  more 
clearly  what  results  can  be  obtained  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, and  to  what  extent  the  obtainable  results  are  really  ob- 
tained. On  tlie  former  of  these  two  points,  I  have  explained  my 
views  fully  in  former  annual  reports.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
point,  the  results  actually  obtained,  the  examination  of  the  sev- 
eral classes  showed  the  following  general  facts  :  (1.)  A  large 
majority  of  the  pupils  in  almost  every  class  read  and  translate 
the  foreign  text  in  the  text-book  correctly.  The  oral  translations 
of  the  German  classes  of  the  first  grade  include  in  every  school 
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select  pieces  from  a  German  Reader.  (2.)  A  notable  progress  lias 
been  acliieved  during  the  year  in  the  written  translations  from 
English  into  the  foreign  languages,  which  the  pupils  are  gener- 
ally requested  to  make  in  the  presence  of  the  examiner,  and 
which  constitute  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  study  of  a  foreign 
language.  It  is  expected  that  the  majority  of  the  exei'cises  are 
free  from  any  mistakes,  and  this  result  is  now  obtained  in  most 
classes.  It  deserves  a  special  mention  that  in  three  large  classes 
not  a  single  mistake  was  found  in  any  of  the  written  exercises, 
an  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language  which  cannot  but  have  a 
favorable  influence  upon  the  English  exercises  of  the  scholars." 

EVEaSriNG    SCHOOLS. 

The  examinations  held  in  the  Evening  Schools  during  the  term 
ending  in  February  last  showing  the  following  results  : 

Of  222  classes  examined,  the  instniction  in  117  was  found  to 
have  been  excellent ;  in  96  good ;  and  in  9  fair.  Of  all  these 
classes,  together  with  7  others,  inspected  but  not  examined  in 
detail,  the  discipKne  was  reported  as  excellent  in  177 ;  good  in 
44 ;  and  fair  in  8.  These  results  do  not  vary  considerably  from 
those  reported  last  year.  The  discipline,  however,  appears  to  be 
improved.     The  following  table  exhibits  these  facts  in  detail : 


SCHOOLS. 

INSTRUCTION. 

DISCIPLINE. 

E. 

G. 

F. 

I. 

Total. 

E. 

G. 

F. 

I. 

Total. 

Male 

65 

59 

7 

131 

92 

36 

7 

135 

Female 

50 

34 

2 

86 

82 

6 

1 

89 

Colored 

2 

3 

5 

3 

2 

-. 

5 

Total 

117 

96 

9 

■• 

222 

177 

44 

8 

■• 

229 
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Tlie  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  Evening  Schools,  exclusive  of  the  Evening  High  School, 
during  the  term  of  1877-8,  their  age,  attendance,  previous  attain- 
ments, etc. : 

EVENING  SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  1877-8. 


Male. 

Female. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Wliole  number  of  Pupils  enrolled. . 

14,231 

5,265 

313 

19,809 
10,269 

Number  over  12  and  under  16 

7,044 

3,178 

47 

Number  over  16  and  under  18 

3,430 

1,235 

51 

4,716 

1,920 
1,837 

423 

55 

2,398 

Number  over  21 

429 

160 

2,426 

Largest  number  in  attendance  at  any  session. 

7,735 

3,427 

161 

11,323 

Averao'e  attendance  for  the  term 

4  916 

2  614 

125 

7,655 

6,187 

Number  that  attended  less  than  one  month. . . 

4,678 

1,375 

134 

Number  that  attended  the  whole  term 

4,029 

2,484 

135 

6,648 

Number  admitted  that  could  not  read 

586 

477 

48 

1,111 

Nimiber  admitted  that  could  not  write 

741 

549 

84 

1,374 

Number  who  had  attended  Grammar  Schools.. 

7,143 

2,596 

50 

9,789 

Nimiber  who  had  attended  only  Primary  Schools 

3,524 

1,844 

38 

5,406 

303 
2,441 

4 
1,665 

4 

87 

311 

Number  who  received  certificates  for  good  > 
conduct I 

4,193 

Number  of  German  pupils  studying  English . . . 

1,140 

226 

1,366 

Number  of  other  foreign  pupils  studying  English 

255 

175 

21 

451 

EVENING    SCHOOL    STATISTICS,  1877-8. 

During  the  previous  term,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
was  18,939,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  term  was  7,809,  or 
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about  41  per  cent,  of  tlie  enrollment.  During  tlieterm  of  1877-8, 
the  enrollment  was  larger,  but  the  average  attendance  smaller  in 
proportion,  being  about  39  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment.  Com- 
paring the  statistics  of  the  two  years,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Even- 
ing Schools  were  in  most  respects,  except  in  the  character  of  the 
instruction  and  discipline,  less  successful  this  year  than  in  the 
preceding  one.  For  this  I  am  not  able  to  assign  any  cause.  The 
absenteeism  in  these  schools  is  simply  deplorable,  amounting  as  it 
does  to  61  per  cent,  of  all  whose  names  are  placed  on  the  regis- 
ters of  the  schools  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  it  is 
without  the  knowledge  of  parents  or  guardians,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Principals  to  notify  them  of  the  absence  of 
their  children  or  wards.  The  above  table  shows  that  less  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  attended  during 
the  whole  term,  and  of  these  4,193  received  certificates  of  good 
conduct,  including  punctuality  and  regularity  in  attendance.  As 
a  general  thing,  attendance  at  an  Evening  School  is  entirely  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  and  hence  every  means  should  be 
resorted  to,  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  to  interest  the 
pupils,  and  make  their  attendance  satisfactory  and  agreeable  to 
them.  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  teachers  employed  do  not  keep 
this  fact  sufficiently  in  view.  In  this  connection,  I  submit  the 
following  remarks  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Jones,  who  has  had 
a  long  experience  in  the  supervision  of  this  class  of  schools  : 

"  In  the  examination  of  classes  last  year,  there  were  evidences 
exhibited  of  successful  teaching,  equal  to,  if  not  surpassing  those 
theretofore  presented.  These  were  justly  attributed  to  the  care 
manifested   in   the   selection   of   principals   and   teachers.      The 
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majority  of  these  were  experienced  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  and 
some  of  the  former  were  in  charge  of  grammar  departments.  From 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  twenty-four  years  with  the  work  of  the 
evening  schools,  I  am  con\anced  that  none  but  experienced 
teachers,  whose  ability  to  impart  knowledge,  and  whose  skill  in 
maintaining  discipline  have  been  successfully  tested,  should  be 
selected  to  have  charge  of  those  who  attend  these  schools.  Where 
there  is  a  desire  to  learn,  such  teachers  command  an  attendance 
marked  by  its  numbers  and  its  punctuality,  and  the  improvement 
made  by  the  pupils  is  a  result  of  the  close  attention  bestowed  on 
the  instructions  of  the  teacher.  The  discipHne  in  such  classes  is 
easy  and  effective,  and  favorably  compares  with  what  is  seen  in 
the  best  classes  of  our  day  schools.  It  generally  requires  an  ex- 
perience in  the  latter  to  render  services  in  the  evening  schools 
successful.  Hundreds  of  young  children  attend  these  after  the 
labors  of  the  day  have  been  ended,  being  required  to  do  so,  either 
by  23arents  or  employers,  and  as  they  enter  the  class  rooms 
fatigued  by  such  labors,  unless  the  teacher  can  attract,  interest 
and  instruct  them,  they  will  either  become  di'owsy,  or  resort  to 
mischievous  acts  in  order  to  keep  awake.  In  the  past,  I  have  seen 
many  noisy  classes  in  which  that  kind  of  employment  chiefly  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  pupils,  and  I  have  become  satisfied  that 
if  we  would  do  them  any  service  and  render  the  schools  useful 
and  profitable,  none  but  the  very  best  and  most  experienced 
teachers  of  our  day  schools  should  be  employed." 

SANITARY    CONDITION    OF   THE    SCHOOLS. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools  is  better  at  the  present 
time  than  ever  before;   and,  when  compared  with  the  state  of 
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things  that  existed  but,  comparatively  speaking,  a  few  years 
ago,  shows  a  vast  improvement.  Since  the  abandonment  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  dark,  damp,  and  otherwise  unhealthy  base- 
ments, once  so  common ;  and  since  the  adoption  by  the  Board  of 
the  sanitary  limitation  of  air  space  and  floor  space,  the  new  build- 
ings have  been  constructed  with  more  spacious  class  rooms,  as 
well  as  with  a  better  attention  to  the  requirements  of  school 
hygiene  in  other  respects.  Many  sanitary  principles  are,  how- 
ever, still  ignored,  particularly  those  that  have  reference  to  light 
and  air ;  and  in  many  of  the  old  buildings  there  is  a  disregard  of 
these  principles  that,  in  some  cases,  is  quite  deplorable.  The  class 
rooms  are  small  and  overcrowded,  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more 
seats  being  placed  in  the  rooms  than,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
Board,  can  be  used,  thus  offering  to  the  principals  the  inducement 
to  depart  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  in  the  admission  of 
pupils.  In  this  connection,  I  submit  the  following  report  of 
Assistant  Superintendent  Fan^^ing  : 

"  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools — more  particularly  of 
the  Grammar  Departments  and  premises — ^has  received  at  my 
hands  its  due  or  proportionate  share  of  time  and  attention.  Most 
of  the  school  buildings  and  premises  are  kept  in  a  neat  and  cleanly 
condition — the  statements  of  casual  or  superficial  observers  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  general  appearance  of  the  pupils 
clearly  indicates  that  personal  cleanliness  and  tidiness  are  ju- 
diciously and  universally  encouraged.  The  floors  of  some  of  the 
school  buildings  in  which  male  evening  schools  are  held,  however, 
do  not  present  that  degree  of  cleanliness  generally  observable  in 
others  ;  but  very  few  even  of  these  buildings  were  found  to  be 
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uncleanly  to  any  censurable  extent,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  of  the  hundreds,  and  in  some  instances  thousands,  who  use 
the  premises  day  and  evening.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  dut  J  oi  the  jcmitor  to  have  the  school  premises 
kept  clean,  and  especially  as  they  are  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
character  and  extent  of  needed  service.  Where  neglect  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  janitors  is  manifest,  the  facts  are  specifically  noted 
and  reported.  Cases  of  clear  and  gross  neglect,  however,  have 
been  very  few.  In  fact,  visitors  to  our  schools,  as  a  nile,  express 
surprise  at  the  commendable  degree  of  neatness  and  cleanliness 
prevailing  throughout. 

"  During  the  past  year,  many  of  the  out-houses  connected  with 
the  playgrounds  have  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  ventila- 
tion of  these  and  many  others  greatly  improved.  The  boys' 
water-closets,  however,  in  one  important  respect,  are  not,  in  my 
judgment,  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  Stone  urinals,  slate 
or  marble,  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  wooden 
ones — would  be  more  durable,  less  offensive,  and  more  easily  kept 
clean.  Just  at  this  time  the  means  may  not  be  at  hand  for  this 
change  ;  but  the  matter  may  be  worthy  of  considei*ation  in  con- 
nection at  least  with  the  out-houses  of  school  buildings  now  in 
process  of  erection,  or  to  be  erected.  Additional  fire-proof  stair- 
ways have  been  constracted  on  the  outside  of  several  of  tlie 
larger  school  buildings  during  the  past  year  or  two,  to  increase 
the  facilities  for  exit.  In  nearly  all  our  school  houses,  the  pupils' 
stairways  to  the  upper  floors  are  of  stone  or  iron,  as  they  should 
be,  and  are  now,  as  a  rule,  ample  for  prompt  egress. 

"  The  important  matter  of  ventilation  has  not  been  overlooked. 
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The  question  of  complete  or  perfect  ventilation  for  large  build- 
ings filled  with  occupants,  remains  still  somewhat  of  an  unsolved 
problem.  Our  school  houses,  as  a  rule,  possess  about  as  good 
means  of  ventilation  as  most  public  buildings.  But  these  means, 
ordinary  as  they  are — registers,  flues,  windows,  and  doors — require 
the  exercise  of  good  judgment  in  their  use. 

"  No  safe  means  of  ventilation,  however,  would,  I  think,  prove 
adequate  for  overcrowded  class-rooms.  Such  evils  can  only  be 
effectually  remedied  either  by  tm-ning  many  children  into  the 
street,  or  by  building  more  school  houses.  Which  of  these  alter- 
natives the  pubhc  would  sanction  can  scarcely  be  doubted. 
While,  in  too  many  instances,  several  large  classes  are  taught  at 
the  same  time  in  the  assembhng  room,  yet  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  report  that,  in  the  grammar  departments,  the  number  of  over- 
crowded class-rooms  was  found  to  be  small.  In  the  upper  depart- 
ments, the  ineans  of  'ventilation^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases, 
were  found  to  be  ample  for  a  suitable  number  of  pupils.  But 
in  some  cases  I  have  reason  to  fear  the  ordinary  means,  always 
ready  and  available,  are  not  as  judiciously  used  as  they  might  be. 
In  some  instances,  the  janitors  may  not  air  the  school-rooms 
after  and  between  school-hours  as  thoroughly  as  they  should  be 
aired ;  and  in  others  the  class-teachers  may  be  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  the  assigned  curricu- 
lum as  to  lose  sight  occasionally  of  the  importance  of  the  proper 
ventilation  of  their  rooms.  In  my  judgment,  it  should  be  one  of 
the  leading  duties  of  all  principals — and  I  am  happy  in  being 
able  to  report  the  fact  that  many  of  our  schools  give  evidence  of 
proper  watchfulness  in  this  matter — to  see  to  it  that  no  amount 
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of  earnestness,  however  commendable  in  itself,  on  the  j^art  of 
class-teachers,  and  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  janitors,  shall 
prevent  teachers  and  pupils  from  breathing  pure  air  in  their 
class-rooms,  and  safely  occupying  premises  previously  put  in 
proper  condition  as  regards  air,  cleanliness,  and  heat. 

"  In  previous  reports  that  I  have  had  the  honor  of  submitting 
to  you,  the  attention  of  the  teachers  was  earnestly  directed  to 
the  proper  postures  of  the  pupils,  the  value  of  calisthenic  exer- 
cises, the  duty  of  carefully  guarding  against  requirements  that 
tend  to  cramp  the  chest,  to  injure  the  eyesight,  and  to  other 
matters  connected  with  the  health  and  general  physical  interests 
of  the  young  people  under  their  instruction.  I  am  gratified 
in  being  able  to  report  at  this  time  that  there  has  been  improve 
ment  in  several  of  these  important  sanitary  features.  In  very 
many  of  our  schools  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  are  mani- 
fest in  the  direction  indicated.  Much  of  the  rigidity  of  former 
times  has  been  disjjensed  with,  or  commendably  modified ;  and 
the  movements,  marches,  etc.,  of  the  j)upils  are  now  more  easy^ 
natural,,  and  healthful,  and  at  the  same  time  are  orderly  and 
systematic,  as  they  should  be. 

"  The  practice  of  our  city  school  authorities  of  former  times  in 
designating  only  four  lots  as  the  maximum  for  a  large  public 
school,  was  a  custom  which  would  be  'more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance.'  Limited  play-grounds  and  out- 
houses— insufficient  light  and  air,  in  some  cases  caused  by  adja- 
cent and  towering  tenement-houses — and  hindrances  to  out-door 
bodily  exercise — are  the  evils  connected  with  some  of  the  older 
school  buildings.     It  may  not,  just  at  this  time,  be  practicable  to 
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remedy  thoroughly  such  errors  and  faults  of  past  school  legisla- 
tion, though  the  present  Board  of  Education  is  doing  much  in 
that  direction ;  but  experience  and  observation,  as  well  as  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment,  clearly  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  just  and 
liberal  policy  in  the  selection  and  designation  of  am/ple  sites  for 
all  new  school  edifices." 

I  submit  also  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Assist- 
ant Superintendent  Jones,  who  has  performed  the  duty  of  inspect- 
ing the  sanitary  condition  of  the  primary  departments  and  schools  : 

"In  wards  where  the  population  is  rapidly. increasing,  school 
accommodations  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  people. 
The  latter  demand  the  admission  of  their  children  into  school,  and 
by  the  advice  of  school  officers,  or  by  a  desire  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  such  parents,  every  foot  of  vacant  space  is  utilized,  often 
against  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  your  specific 
instructions.  The  rooms  for  primary  departments  and  schools  are 
usually  made  too  small,  and  when  these  are  filled  the  air  becomes 
very  impure,  and  a  recourse  to  the  opening  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows follows.  Galleries  in  the  school  buildings  located  in  neighbor- 
hoods having  such  a  dense  population  often  have  two  classes  on 
each,  and  four  and  five  others  are  taught  in  the  main  room.  The 
windows  and  doors  are  opened  at  every  recess,  and  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  displaced,  while  the  former  are  always  kept  lowered 
from  six  to  ten  inches  at  all  times.  It  is  much  easier  to  complain 
of  a  want  of  a  system  of  ventilation  than  it  is  to  supply  a  greatly 
needed  one.  Twenty-three  years  ago,  while  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Warm- 
ing and  Ventilation,  I  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  several  gen- 
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tlemen,  who  had  their  various  methods  of  ventilation,  which  each 
was  anxious  for  the  Board  to  adopt.  Unfortunately,  each  man 
had  a  distinct  plan,  and  declaimed  in  loud  terms  against  the  effi- 
ciency of  all  others ;  and  although  several  experiments  were  tried, 
none  were  effectual  in  securing  pure  air  in  our  school  rooms.  An 
increase  in  school  accommodations,  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  have  a  less  number  of  children  in  a  room,  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  the  air  of  the  class-room 
from  becoming  impure." 

NAUTICAL    SCHOOL. 

The  average  attendance  of  this  school  during  the  present  year 
is  about  the  same  as  during  1877  ;  the  number  taught,  somewhat 
less.  The  visits  and  examinations  made  by  the  undersigned 
satisfy  him  that  this  institution  is  fulfilling,  both  in  the  educa- 
tional and  technical  instmction  it  imparts  to  the  pupils,  the  ob- 
ject of  its  establishment.  On  the  25th  of  April  last,  the  school 
was  carefully  examined,  and  the  pupils  showed  a  creditable  de- 
gree of  proficiency  in  the  ordinary  common  school  branches. 
The  discipline  appeared  to  be  very  efficient,  not  only  in  the  order 
and  attention  manifested  by  the  pupils,  but  in  the  salutary  moral 
influences  and  restraints  to  which  they  were  obviously  sub- 
jected. 

CORPORATE    SCHOOLS. 

These  schools,  forty-seven  in  number,  are  under  a  modified 
control  and  supervision  by  the  Board  and  its  examining  officers. 
They  consist  in  great  part  of  the  so-called  industrial  schools  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  the  Female  Guardian  Society,  the 
objects  of  which  are  to  provide  charitable  aid,  as  well  as  educa- 
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tion,  to  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  ;  and  in  the  carrying 
out  of  these  objects  much  good  is  constantly  done  in  rescuing 
poor  helpless  outcast  children  from  lives  of  wretchedness  and  vice, 
or  at  any  rate  ameliorating  their  condition,  and  giving  them  the 
means  of  attaining  to  positions  of  respectability  and  usefulness  in 
the  community.  The  examinations  to  which  these  schools  have 
been  subjected  during  the  past  year  have  been  attended  with  very 
commendable  results.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  now  licensed,  as 
required  by  law  ;  and  the  schools  apj)ear  to  be  efficiently  super- 
vised by  their  respective  boards  of  managers.  The  law  in  regard 
to  sectarian  instruction  appears,  also,  to  be  duly  observed. 

COMPULSORY   ATTENDANCE. 

The  law  of  1874,  entitled  "An  Act  to  secure  to  children  the 
benefits  of  elementary  education,"  has  been  in  operation  during 
the  year,  and  I  have  taken  special  pains  to  discover,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  actual  results  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Truancy 
Department  to  enforce  it,  by  inquiries  of  the  principals  of  the 
schools  (1)  as  to  the  extent  of  truancy  in  the  schools,  (2)  as  to 
the  aid  afforded  by  the  Truancy  Department  in  checking  it,  and 
(3)  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  law  in  bringing  new  pupils  into  the 
schools,  or  in  preventing  parents  and  guardians  from  keeping  the 
children,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  under  their 
care,  employed  in  stores,  sho]3S,  factories,  etc.,  during  the  whole 
year,  instead  of  sending  them  to  school  during  the  time  pre- 
scribed in  the  Act. 

The  returns  made  to  me  by  the  principals  show  (1)  that  there 
is  at  present  very  little  truancy  in  the  schools,  the  whole  number 
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of  habitual  truants  reported  being  only  828 ;  (2)  that  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  truant  agents  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  check- 
ing absenteeism,  much  of  it  not  caused  by  truancy,  which,  in  most 
cases,  is  only  suspected  as  the  cause  of  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  pupils  from  school ;  (3)  that  the  number  of  pupils  known  by 
the  principals  to  have  been  brought  into  the  schools  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law  is  very  small,  amounting  during  the  whole  year 
to  only  306 ;  while  the  whole  number  of  pupils  admitted  from 
stores,  factories,  etc.,  as  far  as  is  known  by  the  principals,  is 
only  12. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  give  an  adequate  indication  of  the 
amount  of  work  perfomied  by  the  Truancy  Department  during 
the  year.  From  the  monthly  statistical  exhibits,  however,  made 
to  the  Board,  I  find  that  the  whole  number  of  cases  investigated 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1878,  was  11,653  ;  of 
whom  those  reported  as  "kept  home  by  parents,  sickness,  or 
poverty,"  amounted  to  5,446  ;  494  were  "  transferred  to  other 
schools  ;"  292  were  "  withdrawn  from  school ;"  1,106  were  com- 
mitted by  their  parents  to  reformatory  institutions  ;  81  could  not 
be  found ;  and  423  were  under  eight  or  over  fourteen  years  of 
age  ;  3,255  were  reported  as  "  truants  returned  to  school ;"  but 
of  the  whole  number  only  478  were  "non-attendants  placed  in 
schools ;"  and  74  were  placed  in  reformatories  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  reports  of  the  principals  show  clearly  that  of  the  3,255 

children  classed  as   tmants,  the  great    majority  were  children 

temporarily  absent  from  school,  and  only  suspected  of  truancy. 

Nmety  of  the  principals  report  that  no  aid  is  given  or  required  by 
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tlie  truant  officers  ;  and  twenty-one  others  that  the  only  assistance 
given  has  been  in  the  direction  of  looking  after  absentees,  not 
truants  ;  while  some  others  report  that  they  have  been  aided  in 
obtaining  the  return  of  the  text-books  in  the  possession  of  absent 
pupils. 

All  this  is,  without  doubt,  very  useful ;  but  is  it  an  enforce- 
ment of  the  Comjiulsory  Attendance  provisions  of  the  law  ? 
These  provisions,  however,  it  would  seem  cannot  be  enforced 
without  intolerable  hardship  to  parents ;  as  appears  from  a  recent 
report  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Board,  in  which  he  remarks : 
"  I  desire  to  know  what  course  I  shall  pursue  in  regard  to  those 
who  are  the  children  of  very  poor  parents,  whose  wages  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  assist  in  the  support  of  their  parents 
and  other  members  of  the  family,  during  the  rigors  of  winter. 
A  notice  to  their  employers  will  discharge  the  whole  of  them 
into  the  street,  making  a  fresh  supply  of  recruits  for  the  beggar 
and  pauper  class."  While  this  inquiry  and  statement  reflect 
great  credit  upon  the  kindly,  philanthrophic  feelings  of  the  offi- 
cer upon  whom  is  imposed  by  the  law  so  painful  a  duty,  they 
certainly  present  the  severest  indictment  against  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  for  enacting  so  merciless  and  unjust  a  law — a  law 
which  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  enforced  without  shocking  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  sworn  to  execute  it,  and  without  doing 
far  greater  mischief  and  wrong  than  the  evils  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  correct.  While  the  law  is  thus,  in  its  essential  features, 
practically  a  dead  letter,  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Board  to 
carry  it  into  effect  have,  in  many  respects,  performed  a  useful 
work  for  the  schools  ;  and  I  trust  therefore  that  the  Truancy  De- 
partment will  be  encouraged  and  maintained. 
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KEC0MMENDATI0N6. 


In  my  last  Annual  Report,  several  suggestions  and  recommend- 
ations were  presented  looking  to  the  simplification  and  more 
economical  administration  of  the  system.  As  none  of  these  have, 
as  yet,  been  fully  considered  by  the  Board,  I  venture  to  present 
here  a  summary  of  those  which  referred  to  the  consolidation  of 
schools  and  departments.  This  could  be  effected  in  various  ways 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  system  : 

1.  The  primary  and  grammar  departments  of  some  of  the 
schools  could  be  united,  as  is  the  case  at  present  in  Grammar 
Schools  Xos.  9  and  -16. 

2.  The  male  and  female  departments  could  be  consolidated  in 
some  instances,  as  is  now  the  case  in  Kos.  43,  51,  52,  o-l,  and  all 
the  schools  in  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  AVards. 

3.  Small  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other  might 
be  consolidated  with  a  considerable  saving  of  expense. 

4.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  male  assistants  could  be  effect- 
ed without  any  loss  whatever  to  the  schools  affected  thereby. 

5.  The  abolition  of  the  two  higher  grades  in  some  of  the 
grammar  schools,  in  which  classes  of  these  grades  cannot  be 
maintained  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant  their  continuance.  This 
would  make  a  class  of  intermediate  schools,  at  present  very  much 
needed,  inasmuch  as  room  would  be  made  in  this  way  for  more 
pupils  of  the  primary  grades.  Considerable  expense  would  be 
saved  by  this  arrangement. 
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In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  would  congratulate  the  Board 
upon  the  present  prosperity  and  efficiency  of  the  great  school 
system  committed  to  its  care. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  KIDDLE, 

City  Superintendent. 
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President  of  the  Normal  College, 
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FACULTY  AXD  OTHER  INSTRUCTORS 


IsrOHM^L  COLLEaE. 


THOMAS  HIj:NTEE, 
President  and  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  140  East  80th  Street. 

AETHUR  H.  DUNDON, 
Professor  of  English  Literatnre  and  Latin,  Fordhani. 

JOSEPH  A.  GILLET, 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  225  East  61st  Street. 

CHARLES  A.  SCHLEGEL, 
Professor  of  German,  145  East  61st  Street. 

EDWARD  H.  DAY, 

Professor  of  Natural  Science,  346  East  79th  Street. 

EUGENE  ALT3ERT, 
Professor  of  French,  141  Lexington  Avenue. 

GEORGE  MANGOLD, 

Professor  of  Music,  77  Seventh  Street. 
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LYDIA  F.  WADLEIGH, 
Superintendent,  623  Lexington  Avenue. 

SARAH  E.  H.  HALL, 

Secretary  and  Librarian,  349  East  55th  Street. 

ELIZA  WOODS, 
Tutor  in  Mathematics,  416  West  34th  Street. 

LAVINIA  M.  HOLMAN, 
Tutor  in  Latin,  Park  Avenue  and  80th  Street. 

MAEY  A.  MATHEWS, 
Tutor  in  Mathematics,  32  West  32d  Street. 

HELEN  G.  MORGAN, 

Tutor  in  Mathematics,  608  Pavouia  Avenue,  Jersey  City  Heights. 

LAURA  E.  LEAL, 

Tutor  in  Mathematics,  775  Lexington  Avenue. 

A.  CAROLINE  COVELL, 
Tutor  in  Drawing,  23  East  24th  Street. 

MARY  WILLARD, 

Tutor  in  History,  106  West  49th  Street. 

ELIZA  M.  PHELPS, 

Tutor  in  Mathematics,  80  Willoughby  Street,  Brooklj-n. 

JESSIE  McGregor, 

Tutor  in  Physics,  314  West  18th  Street. 

MAEY  CAER  TREACY, 
Tutor  in  History,  153  East  26th  Street. 

SERENA  A.  GOODWIN, 
Tutor  in  Science,  454  West  51st  Street. 
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JO.VNNA   MITCHELS, 
Tutor  in  German,  212  East  52(1  Street. 

MARY  E.  SMYLY, 
Tutor  in  Latin,  54  East  81st  Street. 

ELFRIDA  DE  WAILLY, 
Tutor  in  French,  343  East  50tli  Street. 

MARY  S.  KENNEDY, 
Tutor  in  Penmanship,  211  East  127th  Street. 

JENNY  B.  MERRILL, 
Tutor  in  Methods,  207  Tenth  Avenue. 

HONORA  Mcdonough, 

Tutor  in  German,  221  East  62d  Street. 

LAURA  FRIEND, 
Tutor  in  History,  795  Lexington  Avenue. 

FREDERICA  J.  CONSTANTINI, 
Tutor  in  German,  157  East  49th  Street. 

EMILY  I.  CONANT, 
Tutor  in  Latin,  229  West  23d  Street. 

BETSEY  B.  DAVIS, 

Tutor  in  Latin,  175  East  82d  Street. 

ACHSAH  M.  ELY, 

Tutor  in  Matliematics,  111  West  34th  Street. 

PAULINE  M.  EBECKE, 
Tutor  in  German,  315  East  79th  Street. 

MARGUERITE  MERINGTON, 
Tutor  in  Latin,  449  East  114th  Street. 
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ELIZABETH   R.  BECKWITH, 

Tutor  in  Latin,  139th  Street  and  Alexander  Avenue. 

MARGAEETTA  W.  CAMPBELL, 
Tutor  in  Drawing,  13  West  29tli  Street. 

FELICIE  DIAZ, 
Tutor  in  French,  432  Madison  Avenue. 
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SATUEDAY  SESSIONS    OF  THE  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 

Thomas  Hunter 140  East  80th  Street. 

David  B.  Scott 136  East  80th  Street. 

Norman  A.  Calkins 124  East  80th  Street. 

Joseph  A.  Gillet 225  East  61st  Street. 

Arthur  McMullin 

Charles  A.  Schlegel 145  East  eist  Street. 

Eugene  Altjert 141  Lexington  Ave. 

LydiaF.  Wadleigh 623  Lexington  Ave. 

Sarah  E.  H.  Hall 349  East  55th  Street. 


TRAINING  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NORMAL 
COLLEGE. 


ISABELLE  Parsels Superintendent 152  East  47th  Street. 

Jane  W.  McElhinney . .  1st  Assistant 434  West  5l8t  Street. 


Emma  M.  Requa 2d 

Catherine  E.  Coleman 3d 

Alice  Neustadt 4th 

Eugenia  J.  Bowne 5th 

Alice  M.  Sawyer 6th 

Christiana  Metzgar 7th 

Ella  Calkins 8th 

Fanny  Eutter 9th 

Harriet  Japha 10th 

Elizabeth  G.  Knight 11th 

Susan  L.  Tower ..12th 

Sarah  I.  Acker 13th 

Helena  L.  Davis 14th 

Carrie  G.  Roberts 15th 

Martha  S.  Thompson 16th 

Eleanor  Boese 17th 

Grace  F.  Potter 18th 

Maggie  L.  Rollo ".  19th 

Jane  V.  Crook 20th 

Emma  Stevens 21st 

Louise  Wilson 22d 


.43  West  22d  Street. 
.316  East  79th  Street. 
.444  East  57th  Street. 
.320  East  55th  Street. 
.108  East  71st  Street. 
.123  East  61st  Street. 
.  124  East  80th  Street. 
.152  West  13th  Street. 
.42  Goiiveneur  Street. 
.66  East  49th  Street. 
.145  East  33d  Street. 
.247  West  4th  Street. 
.  189  Lexington  Ave. 
.113  East  71st  Street. 
.136  East  123d  Street. 
.140  East  38th  Street. 
.276  West  11th  Street. 
.49  East  2l8t  Street. 
.  161  Henry  Street. 
.24  West  129th  Street. 
.167  West  49th  Street. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


NORMAL    COLLEGE, 


Grade  I.    First  Year— First  Term. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  History. — Outlinea  of  Ancient  History. 

3.  German  or  French. 

4.  Algebra. — Simple  Equations,  Involution,  Evolution  and  Radicals. 

5.  Geometry. — Plane. 

Music,  DraTviug,  Englisli  Composition  and  PenmansMp. 

Grade  II.    First  Year— Secoxd  Term. 

1.  Latin — Continued. 

2.  History. — OutUnes  of  Ancient  History — Continued. 

3.  German  or  French. — Continued. 

4.  Geometry. — Plane,  continued  and  completed. 

5.  Physics. — Heat,  Electricity  and  Mechanics. 

Music,  Drawing,  Penmanship  and  English  Composition. 
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Grade  III.    Skcond  Year — First  Term. 

1.  Latin. — p]asy  Selections  from  Classic  Authors. 

2.  History. — Outlines  of  Modern  History. 

3.  German. — Grammar  and  Reader.     Conversation,  or 
French. —        "  "  "  " 

4.  Algebra. — Quadi-atics. 

5.  Physics. — Light  and  Sound. 

Music  and  Drawing,  English  Composition  and  Botany.     Two  Lectures 
per  week. 

Grade  IV,     Second  Year — Second  Term. 
L     Latin — Extracts   from  Caesar,  Sallust  and  Cicero. 

2.  Rhetoric  und  English  Composition. 

3.  German. — Grammar  and  Reader,  Conversation,  etc.,  or 
French.—        "  "  "  "  " 

4.  Astronomy. — Mathematical  and  Descriptive. 

5.  Chemistry. — Notation,  Nomenclature  and  Atmospheric  Elements. 
Music  and  Drawing,    Geology    and  Mineralogy.      Two   Lectures   per 

week. 

Grade  Y.    Third  Year — First  Term. 
L     Latin. — Virgil,  Book  I. 

2.     English  Language  and  Literature. — Simple  Outlines,  with  Composition. 
:?.     German. — Grammar  Completed,  Reader,  Conversation,  or 

French. —        "  "  "  " 

^        I'hysics. — Electricity,  Galvanism  and  Magnetism. 
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5.    Astronomy. — Mathematical  and  Descriptive — Continued. 
Music  and  Draivinf/.     Zooloyy,  Two  Lectures  per  week. 
Review  of  subjects  prescribed  for  the  Primary  and  Grammar  School 
Grades,   with  the  method  of   teaching  them.      Two  hours  each 
week. 

Grade  VI.    Third  Year — Second  Term. 

1.  Latin. — Virgil — Continued. 

2.  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Theory  of  Teaching. 

3.  English  Language  and  Literature. — Continued,  with  Composition. 

4.  German. — General  Review  of  Grammar.     Translation  of  Select  Pas- 

sages ;  Conversations,  Outlines  of  German  Literature. 
Or, 
French. — General  Eeview  of  Grammar,  etc.     OutUnes  of  French  Liter- 
ature.    Conversation. 

5.  Physics. — Astronomy,  General  Review. 

Music  and  Drawing.     Physiology.    Two  Lectures  per  week. 
Eeview  of  Subjects  prescribed  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades  for 
Common  Schools,  with  the  method  of  teaching  them.    Two  hours 
each  week. 
Practice  to  be  afforded  in  the  Model  School  under  the  guidance  of 
teachers  of  experience. 
No  lesson  for  home  study  to  be  assigned  in  Music,  Drawing  or  Composition, 
in  any  of  the  Classes  or  Grades. 
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REPORT. 


New  Yoek,  December  31,  1878. 
The  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  compliance  with  tlie  By-Laws  of  your  Board, 
I  hereby  present  my  annual  report  of  the  Normal  College  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  18Y8. 


STATISTICS. 


Number  of  Students  on  Eegister  Dec.  31,  1877 1,528 

"       "  "         "  "  "         1878 1,333 

Decrease  of  number  on  Register 195 

Average  attendance  for  1877 " 1,334 

"  "  "    1878 1,321 

Decrease  of  average  attendance 13 

Number  of  Students  admitted  during  1878 595 

"         "  Colored  Students  admitted  during  1878 3 

Number  of  Students  admitted  by  competitive  examination 

from  Public  Schools  in  1878 564 

Number  admitted  by  special  examination,  as  directed  by  the 

Committee  on  Normal  CoUege  in  1878 31 

Number  of  Students  who  graduated  in  1878 357 

"         "         "         discharged  for  other  causes 454 
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Number  of  Students  now  in  third  year's  course 405 

"         "         "  "      second     "         "      381 

"         "         "  "      first  "         "      547 

SATURDAY    SESSIONS    OF    THE    NORMAL    COLLEGE. 

Whole  number  taught  during  1877 746 

"           "            «          "       1878 802 

Increase  in  number  taught  during  1878 56 

Average  attendance  for  1877 518 

"                "          "    1878 583 

Increase  in  average  attendance  in  1878 65 

TRAINESTG   DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   NORMAL    COLLEGE. 

AVhole  number  on  Kegister  during  1877 1,197 

"             "                "             "       1878 1,250 

Increase  on  number  taught        "        1878 53 

Average  attendance  for  1877 683 

"            "             "    1878 684 

Increase  in  average  attendance  in  1878   1 

Total  number  on  Eegister  in  the  College,  including  Satur- 
day Sessions  and  Training  Department,  1878 4,175 

Total  increase  of  Eegister  during  1878 704 

Total  average  attendance,  including  Saturday  Sessions  and 

Training  Department,  1878 2,594 

Total  average  attendance  for  1877 2,535 

"     increase  of  average  attendance 59 

"     number  of  graduates  since  June,  1870 1,589 

Average  number  of  graduates  for  each  year 177 
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SHOWING  THE  ADMISSIONS  FROM  THE  FEMALE  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS,  JUNE,  1878. 
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SHOAVING  THE  ADMISSIONS  FEOM  EACH  WAED,  JUNE,  1878. 


WARD. 

Number 
Admitted. 

WAKD. 

Number 

Admitted. 

First   

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

5 

16 

8 

29 

17 

18 

60 

Thh"teenth 

16 

Second       . 

Fourteenth 

5 

Third                       .    . 

Fifteenth 

Sixteenth 

68 

Fourth 

49 

Fifth 

Seventeenth 

Eighteenth 

07 

Sixth 

16 

Seventh           

Nineteenth 

71 

Eighth                       

Twentieth 

31 

Ninth 

Tweuty-first 

Twenty-secoud 

Twenty-third 

34 

Tenth 

51 

15 

Twelfth             

Twenty-fourth 

19 

Total 

564 

SHOWING   THE    AVERAGE    PEK   CENT.    IN    EACH  STUDY. 

ADMISSIONS- ^JUNE,    1878. 

Algebra 85  per  cent. 

Arithmetic 77 

Geography 93 

Grammar 88 

History . 92 

Reading 85 

SpeUing 82 

Executive  Ability 84 

Average 85 

Drawing 73 
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EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  ADMISSION, 
JUNE,  1878. 


Arithmetic  :  (Time  1^  hours.) 

1. — Multiply  four  milliontlis  by  sixty-three  thousandths.     Divide 
five  tenths  by  one  million. 

2. — Paid  a  school  tax  of  $50,  which  was  1*^  on  the  valuation  of 
the  property  :  what  was  the  valuation  ? 

3.— If  I  pay  $2  for  3  lbs.  of  tea,  and  seU  2  lbs.  for  $3,  what  is  the 
gain  per  cent.  ? 

4. — In  what  time  will  $700  double  itself  at  6%  per  annum  ? 

5. — What  sum  loaned  at  2^  a  month  will  amount  to  $6,252  in  6 

months  ? 
6. — Bought  a  house  for  $7,350  cash;  how  large  a  note  on  4 

months  must  I  have  discounted  at  bank  (6%)  to  pay  this 

sum? 
7.— What  sum  must  be  invested  in  U.  S.  5-20's  at  106  to  yield  an 

annual  income  of  $2,500  ? 
8.— If  300  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.25  a  bushel  will  discharge  a  cer- 
tain debt,   how  many  bushels  at  90  cents  a  bushel  will 

discharge  a  debt  three  times  as  great  ? 
9. — Find  the  square  root  of  Gi  to  the  sixth  decimal  place  ? 
10.— What  is  the  side  of  a  cube  which  contains  628,568  cubic 

yards  ? 
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Grammar  :  (Time  1^  hours.) 


1. — Define  a  redundant  verb :  a  defective  verl),  and  give  an  ex- 
ample of  each. 

2. — Give  the  nile  for  the  possessive  plural  of  nouns :  write  the 
possessive  of  ships,  of  James ;  and  correct  Mens  and 
Boys  Clothing. 

3, — Correct  the  following,  (without  the  rales) : 

{a.)  "  Between  you  and  I,  Mr.  Smith  is  unwise." 

(b.)  "  A  silk  dress  or  a  flowered  bonnet  were  then  great 

rareties." 
(c.)  "  You  have  chose  the  worst  of  the  two." 
{d.)  "  In  America  every  one  is  free  as  soon  as  they  touch 

the  land." 
{e.)  "  What  is  seventy-five  cents  or  even  a  dollar  an  acre  ? 

4. — Analyze  : — "  The  soul  refined  is  most  inclined 
To  every  moral  excellence  ; 
All  vice  is  dull,  a  knave's  a  fool. 
And  virtue  is  the  child  of  sense." 

5. — Parse : — Refined,  is  inclined,  fool,  is,  and  Tcnave. 

The  following  values  will  be  assigned :  to  1,  2,  and  3,  15^  each  ;  to  4,   30^; 
and  5,  25^. 
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Spelling  axd  Dictation. 


1.  Amphibious. 

2.  Ammunition. 

3.  Avaricious. 

4.  Business. 

5.  Braggadocio. 

6.  Bilious. 

7.  Chalice. 

8.  Coroner. 

9.  Calico. 

10.  Disciple. 

11.  Decrepit. 

12.  Dilatory. 

13.  Embarrassment. 

14.  Emanation. 

15.  Earinaceous. 

16.  Feud. 

17.  Gyrating. 

18.  Hallucination. 

19.  Hypocrisy. 

20.  Infallible. 


21.  Initiate. 

22.  Innuendo. 

23.  Loneliness. 

24.  Lettuce. 

25.  Prejudice. 

26.  Perennial. 

27.  Pusillanimous. 

28.  Martial. 

29.  Mythology. 

30.  Sorcery. 

31.  Legacy. 

32.  Pleurisy. 

33.  Lafayette. 

34.  Benjamin. 

35.  Steuben. 

36.  Savannah. 

37.  Magellan. 

38.  Yerrazani. 

39.  Havana. 

40.  Tennessee. 
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History  :  (Time  1  hour.) 


Answer  any  Jive  of  the  following  questions. 

1, — Who  discovered  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  f     Florida  f     The  St. 

Lawrence  Hiver  f     Give  the    date  of   the   discovery  of 

each, 
2. — Who  was  the  first  navigator  who  sailed  around  the  earth  % 

Give  the  date, 
3. — In  what  war  did  Washington   first  appear?     Give  a  brief 

account  of  his  life  prior  to  1775. 
4. — What  was  the  most  important  event  of  1776  ?     Name  the 

Commanders  at  the  battle  of  Trenton. 

5, — Name  three  distinguished  foreigners  who  served  under 
Washington  during  the  Revolution. 

6. — Give  a  brief  account  of  Burgoyne's  invasion.  What  battle 
ended  his  military  career  in  America? 

7. — What  was  the  most  important  event  in  1781  ?  What  Ameri- 
can commander  redeemed  the  South  from  the  power  of 
the  British  and  their  allies,  the  Tories  ? 

8. — During  whose  administration,  and  for  how  much  was  Louisi- 
ana purchased  from  the  French  ? 

9, — ^What  was  the  last  great  battle  during  the  war  of  1812  and 
'15  ?     Name  the  commanders. 

10, — What  caused  the  war  with  Mexico  ?  What  important  battle 
was  won  by  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  ? 
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Algebra  :  (Time  1^  hours.) 


1. — Define  similar  terms:  co-efficient:  exponent:  give  tlie  rule 
for  the  multiplication  of  monomials :  also  for  tlie  divi- 
sion of  mmiomials. 

2. — Find   the  value  of  the  expression  2>a^-\-W—'^G^-\-^x^  when 

a=%  J=3,  c=4:  and  a;=5, 
3. — Factor  l+2a?'+a;',  and  a'—lf. 

4,r-llrtf-5      3«+l 
4.— Add  to 


5a?+5  a?+l 

2  !K+2 

5. — Given  \  ^ = to  find  x. 

a?+2  2« 

f). — Given  hx-\-^x—a=Zx—'^G  to  find  x. 

7._Given     |  g^l^f  ^J^g  ^y  \  *^  ^"^^  ^  ^^^  ^- 

8. — Divide  §1,200  between  A  and  B,  so  that  A's  sliare  shall  be 
to  B's  as  2  to  7. 

9. — How  much  money  have  I  in  my  purse  when  \  and  \  amount 

to  $2  25  ? 

10. — Divide  the  quantity  a  into  two  such  parts  that  one  mg-y  be 
to  the  other  as  rti  to  n. 
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Geography:  (Time  1  hour.) 


Answer  amj  five  of  the  following  questions  : 
1. — ^Name  tlie  countries  from  wliicli  rice^  tea,  sugar,  coffee  and 

opium  are  obtained. 
2. — ]^ame  the  boundaries  of  the  North  Temperate  Zone.     What 

zone  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  land ;  and  what  the 

greatest  amount  of  water  ? 
3. — In  what  States  are  Memphis,  Hartford,  Lowell,  Galveston 

and  Raleigh  f 
4. — In  what  countnes  are  Cologne,  Cordova,  Florence,  Madras 

and  Warsaw? 
5. — Bound  Kerituchy,  Peru  and  France,  and  write  the  capital  of 

each. 
6. — Bound  Manhattan  Island  ;  bound  Long  Island. 
7. — Namfe  the  live  largest  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 

order  of  their  population. 
8. — What  is  the  capital  of  Holland  ?  of  Belgium  ?  of  Denmark  ? 

of  Sweden  ? 

9. — ^Write  six  of  the  princijjal  rivers  of  Asia. 

10. — Why  is  Washington  called  the  capital  of  the  United  States  ? 
•     State  the  difference  between  a  republic  and  a  constitutional 
monarchy. 
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Drawing  :  (Time  30  min.) 

1. — Draw  an  equilateral  triangle  on  a  base  of  four  inches.* 

2. — Draw  a  square  witli  diagonals  and  diameters. 

3. — Draw  two  concentric  squares. 

4. — Draw  a  regular  hexagon. 

5. — Construct  the  Quatrefoil  by  aid  of  working  lines. 

From  the  Model :  (Time  30  min.) 

6. — Draw  any  one  of  the  following  without  diminishing  or  enlarg- 
ing: 
{a.)  A  Cube  and  howl  standing  ujDon  it. 
(J.)  An  Octagonal  Prism, 
{c.)  A  Vase. 

*  No  measuring  allowed. 
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SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF    STUDENTS    AT  PRESENT    STUDYING 
THE   FRENCH  AND   GERMAN  LANGUAGES. 


Register. 

French. 

German. 

Senior  Classes 

405 
381 
547 

188 
182 
314 

217 

Junior  Classes          . 

199 

Introductory  Classes                    . ... 

233 

Total 

1,333 

684 

649 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES  EACH  YEAR  SINCE  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF  THE   COLLEGE, 
In  1870  there  were  graduated 96 


'  1871 

'  1872 
'  1873 
'  1874 
'  1875 

'  1876 

'  1877 
'  1878 


151 
128 
82 
187 
135 
231 
222 
357 


Total  number  of  graduates 1,589 
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SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  PROMOTED  IN  EACH  GRADE  AND  CLASS, 
JUNE,  1878. 


t  . 

T3 

TS 

a-d 

CLASS. 

2 

H 

CLASS. 

3 

H 

|o 

1 

II 

s  2 
!z;ph 

'be 

II 

A3, 

52 

52 

0 

AFt 

45 

39 

6 

B3, 

53 

53 

0 

BF 

43 

41 

2 

C3, 

52 

51 

1 

CF 

48 

43 

5 

D3, 

52 

51 

1 

DF 

41 

36 

5 

E3, 

52 

44 

8 

EF 

41 

37 

4 

F3, 

43 

43 

0 

G3, 

37 

31 

6 

218 

196 

22 

H3, 

33 

31 

2 

AG 

51 

45 

6 

374 

356 

18 

BG 

47 

38 

9 

CG 

48 

36 

12 

A2, 

46 

42 

4 

DG 

45 

36 

9 

B2, 

44 

43 

1 

EG 

46 

35 

11 

C2 

46 
53 

39 
45 

7 
8 

D2, 

237 

190 

47 

E2, 

44 
54 
51 
46 
46 

36 
51 
49 
42 
43 

8 
3 
2 
4 
3 

F2, 
G2, 

Al 
Bl 

53 
54 

32 
32 

21* 
22* 

12, 

107 

64 

43 

430 

390 

40 

Total 

1,366 

1,196 

170 

t"F"  means  French,  and  "G"  German. 
*  Discharged  for  incompetency. 
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THE   INTEODUCTORY    CLASS  :     THE    ADMISSIONS. 

In  September,  1877,  there  were  sixteen  hundred  (1,600)  students 
in  attendance,  a  number  which  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  building 
to  its  utmost  Kmit.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  admissions  by  raising  the  standard  of  qualification. 
Accordingly,  an  examination  in  Drawing  was  added  to  the  other 
requirements,  and  an  average  of  eighty  (80)  per  centum,  instead 
of  seventy  (70),  as  heretofore,  was  demanded  last  June,  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  :  Eeading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Geography,  History 
of  the  United  States,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Algebra 
(as  far  as  Kadicals),  and  "  Executive  Ability."*  Not^vithstanding 
this  high  standard,  and  the  severity  of  the  examination,  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  (561)  out  of  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two  (832)  candidates  were  admitted.  In  other  words,  sixty- 
eight  (68)  per  centum  of  all  the  applicants  passed  a  successful  ex- 
amination. So  large  a  number  speaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  instruction  in  the  Female  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city. 
School  'No.  47  had  the  greatest  number  (63)  admitted  ;  No.  45, 
was  next  in  rank.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Miss  Katie 
Brown  of  No.  3,  and  Miss  Sarah  A.  Wickes  of  No.  33,  who  each 
received  the  highest  mark,  ninety-seven  (97)  given  at  the  exam- 
ination. The  Nineteenth  Ward,  in  which  the  College  is  situated, 
sent  seventy-one  (71)  successful  candidates.  This  was  the  highest 
number  from  any  one  Ward  in  the  City.  The  First,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Sixth,  Eighth,  and  Fourteenth  had  only  twenty-six  (26) 

*  By  "Executive  Ability,"  is  meaut  the  general  character  of  the  examina- 
tion paper  in  History,  or  some  other  subject,  as  regards  punctuation,  the  use 
of  capital  letters  and  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  work. 
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admitted.  The  statement  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
fault  with  the  teachers,  but  to  show  how  difficult  it  must  be  to 
maintain  first  grade  classes  in  these  localities.  The  children  are 
taken  from  school  at  a  very  tender  age  and  sent  to  work,  and  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  best  teachers  in  the  world  "  can  not  make 
brick  without  straw;"  they  can  not  make  College  candidates 
without  the  pupils  to  fill  their  highest  classes.  If  feasible,  it  would 
be  a  wise  thing  to  make  two  College  classes  below  Grand  street, 
one  on  the  East  and  the  other  on  the  "West  side  of  the  city.  The 
distance  to  walk  to  school  would  not  be  very  great ;  and  the 
advantage  to  the  pupils  would  more  than  compensate  for  any  loss 
of  time,  or  for  any  annoyance  consequent  upon  such  a  change. 

While  admissions  to  the  College  from  some  23arts  of  the  city 
may  indicate  efiiciency  in  the  instruction,  non-admission,  in  every 
case,  is  by  no  means  a  proof  of  inferior  teaching.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  College,  the  Fourth  Ward  School  has  been  rela- 
tively as  successful  as  No.  47.  This  explanation  is  due  to  those 
able  and  meritorious  teachers,  who  in  the  face  of  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  have  accomplished  so  much  in  preparing 
students  for  the  College.  The  public  in  reading  the  lists  of  ad- 
missions and  rejections,  (the  latter  ought  not  to  be  publislied,)  can 
not  easily  understand  the  surrounding  circumstances  which  mili- 
tate against  success  in  some  neighborhoods. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  will  show  that  the  average  in  all  the 
subjects  of  study  for  admission,  last  June,  was  eighty-five  (85)  per 
centum,  which  was  precisely  the  mark  assigned  to  Algebra ;  that 
the  highest  marks  were  given  to  History  (92),  and  Geography 
(93) ;  and  that  the  important  and  diflicult  subject  of    English 
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Grammar  was  marked  eighty-eiglit  (88)  per  centum.  The 
average  in  Arithmetic  was  the  lowest  (77).  In  justice  it  must  be 
stated  tliat  the  questions  in  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  English 
Grannnar,  were  purjDoselv  made  unusually  difficult,  for  the  reason 
that  the  former  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  higher  mathematics 
and  the  latter  of  Rhetoric  and  Enghsh  Literature.  Less  import- 
ance was  attached  to  History  and  Geography,  because  they  can  be 
studied  at  any  time  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  and  also  because 
they  are  not  what  has  been  termed  "  link  "  studies.  A  faihire  in 
Arithmetic  is  really  more  fatal  to  the  work  of  the  College  than 
failures  in  History,  Geography  and  Algebra  combined. 

On  the  whole,  the  last  examination  for  admission  to  the  Col- 
lege was  by  far  the  most  successful  which  we  have  ever  held,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  teachers,  the  principals  and  the 
general  administration  of  the  school  system.  While  tliis  com- 
mendation is  well  deserved,  there  is  one  evil  that  ought  to  be 
cured.  Principals  should  not,  in  justice  to  their  pupils,  send  can- 
didates for  examination  until  they  have  been,  at  least,  one  year  in 
their  highest  classes.  It  w^ould  be  useful  to  ascertain,  in  some 
way,  what  became  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  (266)  rejected 
applicants.  "Were  they  not,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  to  the  public 
schools?  Were  they  not  ashamed  to  return  to  their  classes? 
Was  not  their  education  terminated  by  failure  to  enter  the  Col- 
lege ?  This  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
might  prevent  the  evil  by  passing  a  law  that  no  principal  shall 
send  a  candidate  from  the  second  grade,  nor  until  she  has  been  at 
least  one  year  a  student  of  the  first  class.  Investigation  has 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  failures  at  the 
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examination  had  only  been  members  of  tlie  highest  classes  for  a 
few  months.  Hasty,  immature  preparation  is  not  only  injurious  to 
the  College  and  the  schools,  but  a  crime  (however  unwitting) 
against  the  children  themselves.  But  the  evil,  deplorable  as  it  is, 
does  not  end  here.  Unwholesome  haste  and  imperfect  prepara- 
tion must  permeate  every  class  in  the  school ;  and  thus  the  whole 
line  is  weakened,  and  the  department  depleted  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion.  And  what  follows?  Long,  tedious  lessons  to  be 
learned  at  home ;  parents  converted  into  assistant  teachers  to 
instruct  their  children  ;  irritation,  f retfulness  and  detention  after 
school  hours  ;  and  last,  and  not  least,  complaints  in  the  newspapers 
and  attacks  on  the  entire  school  system  of  the  city.  How  easy 
and  simple  is  the  remedy  for  these  evils !  Let  the  principals 
retain  their  scholars  one  year  longer ;  let  them  omit  sending  can- 
didates for  one  year  unless  thoroughly  prepared  and  mature  in 
mind.  Next  year  they  would  have  excellent  classes,  and  the 
whole  school  would  be  strengthened.  "  Make  haste  slowly " 
should  be  the  motto  of  all,  but  more  particularly  of  the  teacher. 

THE    GR^\J)UATES    OF    1878. 

The  number  of  graduates  last  June  was  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  (357).  This  was  the  largest  and  best  class  ever  graduated. 
The  total  number  graduated  since  1870  is  fifteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  (1,589),  and  of  these,  over  one  thousand  (1,000)  have 
been  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  A  few  have 
found  employment  in  the  neighboring  counties,  and  in  other  cities 
and  states.  Since  the  partial  prostration  of  business  in  1873,  the 
graduates  have  experienced  great  ditficulty  in  obtaining  situations. 
The  supply  of  teachers  has  exceeded  the  demand.     That,  how- 
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ever,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Normal  College,  which  was  established 
to  educate  and  train  teachers,  not  to  find  employment  for  them. 
A  failure  to  prepare  teachers  in  suiScient  number  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  public  schools  might  necessitate  legislation  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  While  the  Faculty  and  the  Committee 
strain  every  nerve  to  find  situations  for  the  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege, believing  them  to  be  the  best  qualified  junior  teachers,  yet 
we  feel  that  the  Institution  is  not  a  bureau  for  procuring  places 
for  people  out  of  employment.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when, 
in  filhng  vacancies  in  the  different  Wards,  the  trustees  should 
give  the  preference  to  the  College  graduates.  If  a  stranger  be 
superior,  let  the  graduate  stand  aside.  But  all  things  being  equal, 
the  daughter  of  the  citizen  who  has  paid  taxes  and  helped  to  sup- 
port the  municipal  government  should  be  preferred.  At  least 
the  stranger,  not  educated  under  our  system,  should  be  compelled 
to  pass  as  severe  an  examination  as  that  passed  by  the  graduates 
of  the  College.  "VVe  desire  no  monopoly  of  teaching.  We  ask 
simply  for  a  clear  stage  and  no  favor. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn  from  many  quarters  that  the  most 
accomplished  and  efiicient  principals  in  the  city  prefer  the  gradu- 
ates to  any  other  class  of  teachers.  They  appreciate  the  true 
foundation  of  thorough  teaching,  which  is,  first  and  foremost,  a 
good  education  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  principal  who 
comprehends  his  work  knows  that  the  young  teacher  needs  ex- 
perience, and  that  her  fairly  cultivated  mind,  her  general  knowl- 
edge of  methods  of  teaching,  and  her  practice  in  the  Training 
School  will  enable  him  to  fashion  her,  in  a  very  short  time,  into 
an  invaluable  acquisition  to  his  school.      The  few  who  now  con- 
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demn  tlie  graduates  do  so,  it  is  feared,  to  enhance  the  importance 
of  their  own  positions ;  or  perhaps  because  their  experience  has 
been  unfortunately  confined  to  the  most  feeble  teachers,  who  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  places  elsewhere,  and  were  glad  to  accept 
even  the  least  inviting. 

Teaching  is  an  art,  a  science,  a  profession.  There  are  under- 
lying principles  which  must  be  comprehended ;  a  knowledge  of 
the  head  and  the  heart  of  a  child  which  must  be  acquired ;  and 
correct  and  orderly  methods  of  teaching  that  must  be  under- 
stood. The  natural  activity  of  the  pupil  must  be  appreciated  and 
his  individuality  respected.  One  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
against  the  human  race,  ever  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
was  the  old  monitorial  system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  Nor  is  the 
system  relieved  of  one  iota  of  its  deformity  by  reason  of  the  well 
known  benevolence  of  its  founders.  They  were  not  the  first  men 
in  this  world  who  tried  to  do  good  to  humanity  and  left  nought 
but  evil  behind  them.  A  system  that  placed  whole  classes  of 
children  at  the  most  23lastic  age  under  the  government  of  other 
children,  with  abundant  opportunities  to  gratify  petty  passions 
and  to  lord  it  over  their  fellows,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
their  power,  was  dangerous  as  it  was  cniel.  Out  of  this  system 
sprang  all  the  military  drill  and  "  pomp  and  circumstance "  of 
spectacular  shows  which  are  no  j) roper  function  of  education,  and 
should  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  work  of  instruction 
in  the  school  room.  It  was  out  of  this  monitorial  system  tliatthe 
habit  of  "  ordering  "  grew ;  and  from  it  arose,  also,  a  sort  of  school 
machinery  that  destroyed  the  child's  individuality,  and  merged 
him  in  the  mass  of  children,  until  he  thought  and  spoke  and 
15 
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acted  just  as  every  other  member  of  the  mass  thought  and 
spoke  and  acted.  And  this  was  education !  The  great  aim  of 
normal  instruction  is  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this  and  to  all  the  evils 
that  followed  it ;  to  instruct  the  teachers  so  that  they  can  win  the 
attention  of  their  pupils,  govern  them  wisely,  humanely  and 
firmly,  and  develop  what  is  good  and  destroy  what  is  evil  in  their 
hearts  ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  so  train  and  educate  the  children  that 
they  will  grow  up  into  good  men  and  women,  and  good  citizens 
of  the  Republic.  The  machine  teacher  knows  nothing  of  this ; 
he  is  buried  up  to  his  chin  in  ruts ;  his  head  is  covered  over  with 
tlie  dust  of  a  past  age ;  and  he  dislikes  progress,  imjjrovement 
and  the  new  methods.  But  he  dislikes  above  all  normal  train- 
ing and  normal  graduates ;  and  well  he  may,  for  the  time  is  rap- 
idly approaching  when  they  will  drive  him  to  the  wall. 

Common  sense,  or  a  sound  judgment,  (sometimes  found  in 
ignorant  minds,)  is,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  intellectual  and  moral 
training.  The  N^ormal  Schools  throughout  the  country  have 
made,  in  many  instances,  the  same  mistake  which  the  Enghsh 
made  some  years  ago.  They  have  trained  their  teachers  on 
too  slender  a  basis  of  education.  The  evils  of  such  a  course 
are  self-evident.  How  can  a  young  teacher  comprehend  the 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction  without  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  mental  and  moral  science?  A  copious  vocabulary  of 
simple  Saxon  words  is  indispensable ;  and  this  vocabulary  can 
only  be  acquired  by  a  careful  and  comprehensive  study  of 
English  Literature.  The  use  of  the  right  word  in  the  right 
place — Swift's  definition  of  good  style — presupposes  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Rhetoric   and   the   art   of   Criticism.     A  good 
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teacher  slioiild  understand  sufficient  of  anatomy,  physiology  and 
hygiene  to  take  care,  not  only  of  her  o^vn  health,  but  that  of 
the  children  committed  to  her  care.  Maturity  of  mind  and 
body  is  another  important  factor  in  the  estimate  of  an  efficient 
teacher.  Admitting  students  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  making 
them  teachers  at  seventeen,  was  not  the  best  method  of  securing 
the  best  results  in  the  Primary  Schools.  The  Board  has  recently 
raised  the  age  at  which  the  junior  teachers  can  be  appointed  to 
eighteen  years.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  remains 
now  to  complete  the  work  by  making  the  course  of  study  in  the 
Normal  (College  a  four  years'  course  instead  of  a  three  years* 
course,  as  at  present.  By  this  two  great  objects  would  be  gained 
— maturity  of  mind  and  a  better  education.  I  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  this  very  important 
matter. 

PHYSICAL    EXERCISE. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  College  that  every  student  shall  exercise  her 
body  for  fifteen  minutes  daily,  unless  excused  by  the  Lady  Super- 
intendent for  cause.  The  exercises  are  so  arranged  by  the  teacher 
that  every  muscle  of  the  body  is  brought  into  play.  The  value 
of  this  physical  training  can  not  be  over-estimated.  It  relieves 
the  mental  faculties;  it  gives  a  wholesome  vent  to  the  over- 
strained nerves ;  it  causes  a  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
it  enables  the  instructors  to  command  a  closer  and  better  atten- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  recitation  room.  Besides  this,  the 
students  are  permitted  to  talk  for  five  minutes  at  the  end  of 
every  recitation.  Everything  is  done,  consistent  with  a  due  per- 
formance of  duty,  to  make  the  students  of  the  College  healthy  and 
happy. 
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Owing  to  a  wretchedly  laid  floor  that  emitted  great  quantities 
of  dust,  we  were  almost  compelled  to  abandon  the  calisthenium, 
which  would  have  been  a  calamity.  But  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  cured  the  evil  by  laying  a  new  and  beautiful 
floor, 

THE    TEAINING    DEPARTMENT. 

This  is  the  right  anii  of  the  College.  The  addition  of  a  fourth 
story  has  enabled  your  Board  to  establish,  for  the  first  time,  a 
complete  school,  containing  the  fourteen  grades,  under  one  head. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Training  Department  will  grow  into  a  model 
school.  It  is  certainly  a  model  of  economy  ;  for  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  special  teaching  of  Music,  French,  German  and  Drawing 
is  performed  by  members  of  the  regular  staff  of  teachers,  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  is  saved.  The  employment  of  but  one 
chief  saves  at  least  $1,200.  There  are  no  vice-principals.  Alto- 
gether, the  school  is  conducted  about  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  ^er 
capita  than  the  other  schools  of  the  city.  Nor  is  the  education 
any  the  worse  on  this  account.  If  the  demand  for  admission  is 
any  criterion  of  the  efllciency  of  the  instruction,  then  this  school 
must  be  ranked  among  the  foremost  in  the  city.  Hundreds  have 
been  refused  admission  for  lack  of  room. 

All  the  instructors  except  two  are  graduates  of  the  Normal 
CoUege.  They  were  selected  on  account  of  their  special  fitness 
for  the  work.  Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  to  Miss  Parsels 
and  her  assistants  for  their  ability  and  faithfulness.  Even  the 
five  junior  teachers  appointed  last  summer  have  taught  like 
veterans.  There  are,  of  course,  differences  in  the  degrees  of 
ability,  but  it  would  not  be  fair  at  the  present  time  to  discriminate 
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among  tliem.  In  speaking  of  these  teachers,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  have  a  dehcate  task  to  perform — ^to  accomplish  a 
two-fold  dnty — to  instruct  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  and  faithfully  to  educate  the  young  children 
committed  to  their  care.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that 
the  excellent  condition  of  the  Training  Department  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  indefatigable  energy  and  executive  ability  of 
the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Wickham,  the  Chairman  of  the  IS'ormal  Col- 
lege Committee. 

THE    SATURDAY    SESSIONS. 

The  Saturday  Sessions  have  been  largely  attended  during  the 
year  just  closed.  The  work  has  been  cliiefly  of  a  normal  nature. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  public  school  teachers,  there  is  a  large 
class  of  under-graduates  who  are  instructed  in  the  rudimentary 
branches  and  in  the  methods  of  teaching  them.  The  instructors 
have  all  performed  their  duties  to  my  satisfaction. 

In  closing,  I  beg  leave  to  thank  my  associates  (faculty  and 
tutors),  for  the  kind  feehng  and  loyalty  witli  which  I  have  been 
supported,  and  with  which  the  rules  and  regulations  have  been 
enforced.  I  thank  them  also  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
have  done  the  work  assigned  them,  and  for  the  complete  har- 
mony that  has  always  prevailed  among  themselves,  and  in  all 
their  relations  with  the  Alumnae.  Whatever  success  has  been 
achieved  has  been  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  devotion  and 
ability  of  the  instructors  and  to  the  cordial  supj)ort  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Board  of  Education.  The  College  owes  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude    to  the  Hon.    Wm.   H.   Wickham    and  the 
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Hon.  Win.  Wood  for  their  unremitting  efforts  to  build  up  the 
Institution,  and  to  make  it  a  credit  to  the  great  city  that 
founded  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THOS.  HUNTER,  PH.  D., 

President  Normal  College. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  STUDY. 


Latin  and  Liteeatube. 

prof.  dundon. 

I  beg  to  present  to  yoii  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Latin  for  the  year  beginning  February  1st,  1878,  and  ending  January  Slst, 
1879. 

I  enclose  herewith  the  reports  for  English  Literatiire,  History,  Rhetoric, 
Composition. 

In  the  Third  Grade  the  work  performed  in  Latin  by  myself  and  assistants 
covers  the  ground  marked  out  in  the  curriculum.  In  Virgil  due  attention  has 
been  given  to  syntax,  scanning  classical  allusions,  similes,  beauties  of  the 
author,  while  all  the  passages  which  have  passed  into  current  quotation  have 
been  faithfully  committed  to  memory.  Here  our  aim  has  been  to  transfer  the 
expression  and  spirit  of  the  work  to  the  mind  of  the  student,  rather  than 
engage  in  philological  subtleties  or  barren  inquiries.  In  the  case  of  the  prose 
writer  and  orator  Cicero,  other  opportunities  were  afforded  us.  Roman  Life, 
Manners  and  Customs  were  introduced,  and  many  points  of  Roman  History 
were  incidentally  passed  in  review.  ^Vhile  giving  attention  to  these  points, 
care  was  bestowed  on  extempore  translation  and  on  the  rendering  of  English 
sentences  into  Latin.  These  exercises,  besides  their  stimulating  effect,  served 
another  very  useful  purpose  :  disguises  were  stripped  off,  and  all  the  artifice 
revealed  which  students  frequently  employ  in  this  branch  of  study. 

Of  course  it  is  not  pretended  or  expected  that  our  students  can  become 
thorough  Latin  Scholars  by  the  close  of  their  graduating  year.  Such  a  result, 
though  eminently  desirable,  is,  in  view  of  aU  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  an 
evident  impossibility.  The  work  we  propose  to  accomplish  is  more  modest. 
It  is  this :  to  give  a  good  ground  work  as  regards  the  language,  and  a  fair 
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knowledge  of  a  few  leading  Latin  Authors.  In  aU  respects  the  rule  is  ad- 
hered to  of  limiting  the  range,  that  the  instruction  may  be  sound  as  far  as  it 
goes.  In  tliis  connection  I  wish  to  make  acknowledgments  of  the  efficient 
aid  rendered  by  my  two  experienced  tutors  of  the  senior  grade,  and  also 
of  the  valuable  co-operation  of  the  instructors  who  perform  the  hard  drill 
work  amongst  Juniors  and  Introductories.  Others  there  are  who  deserve 
excellent  mention.  I  allude  to  the  Teachers  of  History,  all  of  whom,  by  their 
labors  in  the  field  of  Mythology  and  kindred  topics,  impart  fuUness  and 
strength  to  the  instruction. 

E.EPOKT   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT    OF    PhYSICS    AXD    ChEMISTRY. 

PROF,    J,    A.    GILLET. 

I  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  brief  report  concerning  the  depart- 
ments of  Mathematics  and  Physics  for  the  year  1878. 

In  Algebra,  there  has  been,  in  the  introductory  grade,  a  thorough  review 
through  simple  equations,  while  radicals  and  radical  equations  have  been 
taught  in  advance.  In  the  senior  grade,  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
subject  have  been  reviewed  and  quadratic  equations  have  been  taken  up  in 
advance. 

In  Geometry,  Hunter's  Geometry  has  been  begun  and  completed  in  the  in- 
troductory grade,  and  the  leading  propositions  have  been  reviewed  in  the 
senior  grade. 

Descriptive  Astronomy  has  been  taught  in  the  senior  grade. 

The  Mathematics  in  the  introductory  year  have  been  taught  by  my  assist- 
ants, Misses  Mathews,  Morgan,  Leal,  Phelps  and  Ely.  The  last  two  have 
given  instruction  only  in  this  grade,  while  Misses  Mathews,  Morgan  and  Leal 
have  also  taught  the  Astronomy  of  the  senior  grade. 

I  have  myself  taught  the  Algebra  and  Geometry  in  the  senior  grade,  and  my 
aim  has  been  not  to  sacrifice  thoroughess,  but  to  make  the  work  for  the 
students  as  light  as  possible,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  subjects  which  are 
pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  candidate  for  graduation. 
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lustniction  in  the  elementary  portion  of  Natural  Philosophy  has  been 
given  in  the  junior  grade  by  my  assistants,  Misses  Woods  and  McGregor. 

In  the  senior  year,  I  have  taught  the  subject  of  Physics  by  lectures,  while 
the  students  have  been  catechised  on  the  lectures  by  Miss  Woods.  We  have 
aimed  to  give  special  prominence  to  the  chemistry  of  the  atmosjjheric  elements, 
to  the  practical  api)lication  of  electricity,  to  the  true  theory  of  color,  and  to 
the  transformation  of  energy  in  the  great  atmospheric  phenomena. 

Permit  me  to  say  in  closing,  that  next  to  your  own  hearty  support,  the 
present  satisfactory  condition  of  my  department  is  due  to  the  marked  fidelity 
and  ability  of  my  assistants. 

Department  of  German, 
prof.  chas.  a.  schlegel. 

In  handing  you  my  report  on  the  Instruction  of  German  during  the  year 
ending  December  31st,  1878,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  result  of  the  work 
done  in  my  department  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  examination  papers 
of  diany  of  the  graduates  of  last  Summer  would  have  honored  a  teacher  of  the 
language,  and  I  expect  that  the  average  of  the  students  of  German  graduat- 
ing next  summer  will  not  fall  behind  their  i^redecessors.  Last  Term  the 
classes  of  the  Introductories  were  taught  by  Miss  H.  McDonough,  the  Juniors 
by  Miss  J.  Mitchels,  the  Senior  classes  by  myself.  The  instruction  begins 
with  Reading  and  Writing,  together  with  the  first  elements  of  Grammar.  In 
the  second  year  more  time  is  devoted  to  the  translation  of  longer  extracts 
from  authors  and  practical  conversation ;  and  in  the  third  year  the  history  of 
German  Literature  is  given  in  German,  with  translations  and  explanations  of 
more  difficult  pieces  from  the  Classic  Authors. 

IS^ATURAL  Science. 

PROF.  E,  II.  DAY. 

I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  my  Department 
during  the  past  year. 
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The  Senior  Classes  have  received,  during  both  terms,  instruction  in  Physi- 
ology,  2  (two)  hours  per  week,  given  by  myself. 

The  Junior  Classes  have  received,  during  both  terms,  instruction  in  Botany, 
2  (two)  hours  per  week,  given  by  Miss  Goodwin. 

The  Juniors,  from  January  to  June,  also  received  elementary  instruction  in 
science,  1  (one)  hour  per  week,  given  by  myself.  During  the  term  which 
commenced  September  last,  this  third  hour,  to  which  my  Department  is 
entitled,  was  devoted  to  some  other  subject. 

I  believe  that  I  can  honestly  say  that,  as  heretofore,  the  progress  of  the 
students  in  the  branches  taught  has  been  as  satisfactory  as  the  very  slender 
opportunities  afforded  them  could  lead  me  to  expect. 

Should  a  fourth  year  be  added  to  the  course,  I  trust  that  ample  time  will  be 
allotted  to  this  Department,  not  only  to  enable  us  to  make  our  present  work 
less  superficial ;  but  also  to  give  our  students  some  opportunity  of  acquiring 
elementary  ideas  of  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  so  that,  as  teachers, 
they  may  know  something  of  the  history,  structure  and  condition  of  the 
earth  upon  which  they  live,  and  from  which  the  children,  whom  they  may 
teach,  will  directly  or  indirectly  have  to  derive  their  subsistence. 

Department  of  French, 
prof.  eugene  aubert. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  work  of  the  Department  has  been  con- 
tinued with  imabatcd  care  and  vigor.  The  course  of  study,  as  lai^  out  for 
the  previous  years,  has  required  but  little  modification.  Daily  experience, 
aided  by  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  my  field  of  labor,  and  the  desire  of 
improvement,  shows  in  what  particulars  our  systems  of  instruction  can  be 
made  more,  comprehensive  and  efficient,  and  no  pains  are  spared  in 
bringing  it  as  near  its  perfection  as  circimistances  allow.  What  I  have  to 
leave  undone  makes  me  often  regret  the  hour  which  the  necessities  of  the 
curriculum  caused  to  be  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Languages  to 
that  of  Science  in  the  graduating  year. 
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I  take  particular  pleasure  in  commeuding  the  zeal  and  faithfulness  of  the 
ladies  assistant,  Mile,  de  Wailly  and  Mme.  Diaz. 

The  latter  entered  upon  duty  last  Fehmary,  shortly  after  the  unlocked  for 
death  of  the  late  senior  assistant,  Mme.  Bassi6,  and  has  proved  herself  to  be 
a  valuable  and  energetic  instructor.  She  received  her  appointment  on  the 
sole  merit  of  scholarship,  after  a  careful  test  by  competitive  examination.  It 
may  be  observed  to  the  credit  of  the  College,  that  of  the  twelve  candidates 
who  competed,  the  second  and  third  in  rank  were  graduates  of  our  class 
of  '77. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  accomplish  my  work  with 
a  deepening  sense  of  comfort  and  security  under  the  vigilant  and  humane 
supervision  you  exercise,  and  accept  my  thanks  for  the  support  and  confidence 
I  receive  at  your  hands  in  common  with  the  other  heads  of  departments. 

MOKALS    AND   ManNEKS. 
LADY    SUPERINTENDENT,    L.    F.    WADLEIGH. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  discipline,  morals  and  manners 
of  the  College,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  in  former  reports. 

The  College,  now  substantially  firm  in  all  respects,  moves  on  witliout  the 
impediments  attending  the  early  struggles  of  organization  and  Ufe. 

It  is  a  living,  progressive  institution.  A  spacious  building,  the  faithful 
interest  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  co-operation  of  the 
efficient  Chairman  of  the  Normal  College  Committee,  all  give  strength  and 
support  in  every  department. 

Since  the  rearrangement  of  grades,  and  the  foi"mation  of  the  Probationary 
Class  which  includes  those  who,  from  incompetency  or  idleness,  fail  to  receive 
promotion,  the  weaker  element  has  gradually  disappeared,  thus  contributing 
to  order  and  to  the  moral  tone  of  the  CoEege. 

We  do  not  aim  at  the  martinet  in  discipKne,  to  lay  down  rules  for  physical 
movements  and  attitudes.  What  we  wish  are  simple,  unaffected,  lady-like  man- 
ners, which  adorn  alike  the  class  room  or  the  drawing  room. 


The  merry  laugh  at  intervals  of  recitation,  is  always  a  welcome  sound. 
Herbert  Spencer  asks  "  if  sportive  activities  allowed  to  boys  do  pot  prevent 
them  from  growing  up  gentlemen,  why  should  a  like  sportive  activity  allowed 
to  girls,  prevent  them  from  growing  up  ladies  ?" 

To  a  certain  extent  we  indulge  this  meiTy  activity,  and  I  think  we  see  in 
the  cheerful  faces  that  surround  us,  how  much  better  a  liberal  discipline  is 
than  that  which  is  constrained  and  stereotyped. 

We  have  no  disciplinary  drills  for  show.  Since  the  reopening  of  College  in 
September  not  one  hour  has  been  given  to  any  drill.  Eules  for  assembling 
given  in  the  class  rooms,  direct  the  movements,  and  the  order  at  such  time  is 
almost  self-governing. 

In  regard  to  the  morals,  I  find  the  record  of  derelictions  fewer  than  during 
any  previous  year. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  as  students  advance  in  grade,  they  become 
more  sensible  of  their  responsibilities,  and  more  observant  of  their  higher 
duties. 

There  should  be  no  correction  or  discipline,  whether  the  offence  be  light  or 
grave,  which  does  not  enforce  some  moral  lesson,  leading  the  student  to 
higher  aims  and  to  a  nobler  standard  of  conduct. 

Music, 
pkof.  geo.  mangold. 

In  the  study  of  Music  the  Classes  have  been  instructed  as  follows:  In  the 
science  of  Music,  first  year,  Elements  of  music,  the  notes,  rests,  the  staff  and 
its  degrees,  the  notes  in  5  Clefs,  the  marks  of  prolonging  and  shortening, 
time,  relation  of  notes,  the  scales ;  second  year,  the  intervals  and  outlines  of 
Harmony;  third  year,  Harmony  as  far  as  the  combination  of  triads  and 
chords  of  the  seventh,  methods  of  teaching  music  in  primary  aud  grammar 
classes. 

In  vocal  Music  all  the  Classes  have  received  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of 
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singing  (as  far  as  they  can  be  given  in  large  sections),  and  have  been  trained 
to  sing  works  of  the  best  and  classical  masters,  to  improve  their  taste  and 
style  of  sing-ing.  In  their  special  lessons  the  classes  of  the  second  and  third 
year  have  received  instruction  in  reading  music  at  sight,  and  in  noting  music 
by  ear.  All  of  these  exercises  have  met  with  good  success,  and  I  feel  obliged 
to  render  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Normal  College  Committee, 
and  to  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  kind  interest  you  have  taken  in  my  De- 
partment. 

TEAmmG  Department. 

ISABELLE    PARSELS,    SUPERINTENDENT. 
The  following  report  of  this  Department  for  the  year  ending  with  (his  date 
(December  30,  1878)  is  respectfully  submitted : 

The  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  to  the  school.  The  instructors  have 
been  blessed  with  health  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  there  has  been  compar- 
atively little  sickness  among  the  children.  The  Eegister  for  January  1,  1878, 
numbered  seven  himdred  and  twenty-five  (725),  and  for  Jamiary  1,  1879,  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five  (945). 

The  average  attendance  from  January  1  to  June  1  was  six  hundred  and 
twenty  (620).  From  October  7,  the  date  of  reopening,  up  to  the  present,  it 
was  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  (823).  Exclusive  of  the  I^ndergarten, 
tliere  are  now  twenty  (20)  classes,  seven  (7)  of  which  correspond  to  the  Gram- 
mar Grades  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  thirteen  (13)  to  the  Primary.  A 
thorough  examination  of  the  entire  school  was  made  in  February,  and 
another,  which  should  have  occurred  in  June,  has  just  been  completed.  The 
results  prove  that  the  progress  of  the  classes  is  not  at  all  retarded  by  the 
practical  work  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

The  order  of  training  exercises  with  the  Class  of  '78,  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Every  Monday  a  specimen  lesson  was 
given  by  one  of  the  regular  teachers,  and  on  the  other  four  mornings  of  the 
week  general  lessons  were  conducted  by  the  young  ladies.  An  exhaustive 
discussion  of  the  lessons  followed  the  withdrawal  of  the  children,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  class  being  responsible  for  a  thorough  analysis  and  criticism  of  the 
w  ork.    The  members  of  the  Graduating  Class,  when  criticising,  were  required 
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to  give  reasons  for  their  commendations,  and  to  suggest  means  of  avoiding  or 
correcting  the  points  considered  objectionable.  At  the  close  of  these  exer- 
cises the  young  ladies  were  distributed  among  the  different  rooms,  where  at 
least  one  lesson  was  taught  by  them  each  day.  Much  blackboard  work  was 
insisted  upon,  and  in  all  of  the  exercises  and  requirements  we  aimed  to 
develop  such  power  to  teach,  as  can  only  result  from  actual  j)ractice,  as  well 
as  to  inspire  a  true  estimate  of  a  teacher's  duties  and  responsibilities. 

I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  critic 
teachers,  and  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  Miss  Covell  in  Drawing, 
and  Miss  Calkins  in  Map  Drawing.  I  beg,  also,  to  express  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself,  our  appreciation  of  the  improvements  made  in  the 
building  during  the  year,  and  to  state  that  we  shall  always  hold  in  grateful 
remembrance  the  kindly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  which  has  been 
manifested  by  the  President  of  the  College,  the  Chairman  of  the  Normal 
College  Committee,  and  the  President  and  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Repobt  of  the  Drawing  Department. 

BY   MISS    a.    C.    covell. 

I  hope  to  show  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  department 
committed  to  my  charge  ;  that  ability  to  accomplish  the  aim  which  you  and 
the  committee  have  in  view,  has  been  attained ;  and  that  students  have  been 
so  instructed  in  Drawing  and  Design  as  to  be  able  to  impart  a  knowledge  of 
these  important  subjects.  I  would  state  in  this  connection  that  drawing  on 
the  blackboard,  so  essential  to  teachers,  has  been  constantly  and  carefully 
attended  to.  For  those  students  not  desiring  to  teach,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
industrial  drawing  permeating  the  entire  course  may  be  useful  in  after  life  in 
opening  avenues  to  art  industries. 

In  consequence  of  the  grading  and  proper  classification  of  Drawing  in  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  I  have  been  able  to  achieve  much  better  re- 
sults during  the  year  just  closed. 

In  industrial  drawing  a  judicious  mixture  of  mechanical  and  artistic  ele- 
ment is  desirable.  Effort  has  been  made  to  observe  and  love  the  beautiful  in 
nature.   The  influence  of  plants,  of  beautiful  form  and  color,  placed  about  and 
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witliin  this  building  by  the  Hon.  Wni.  H.  Wickham,  has  exerted  a  wholesome 
influence.  It  would  do  much  for  the  development  of  the  faculty  for  design 
which  exists  in  a  great  degree  in  our  childi-en,  if  plants  of  graceful  forms  and 
of  beautiful  colors  (when  wild  flowers  are  gone,  or  are  inaccessible),  if  good 
casts,  specimens  of  the  ornamental  work  of  the  best  period,  architectural 
fragments,  etc.,  were  placed  about  the  room,  so  that  the  teacher  might  talk 
intelligently  of  the  princij)le8  of  form. 

The  programme  for  every  lesson  of  the  year,  for  every  class  of  every  grade, 
is  drawn  up  by  myself.  The  course  is  practical,  and  as  comprehensive  as  the 
time  allowed  for  it  will  permit.  Where  I  have  not  taught  I  have  supervised 
as  carefully  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Written  reports  have  also  been 
presented  to  me.  I  would,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  respectfully 
recommend  that  some  tutor  assist  me  in  correcting  work  of  the  Third  Year 
students. 

The  general  details  of  the  course  have  been  as  follows : 

First  Year. — Training  of  the  eye,  and  drill  of  the  hand  ;  fostering  habits  of 
accuracy  by  judging  proportions  ;  drawing  free-hand  plane  geometric  figures, 
curves  simple  and  comj^lex,  historic  figures,  and  vase  forms  on  paper  and 
blackboard  : — dictation  exercise  : — combination  of  straight  and  curved  lines 
within  geometric  forms  to  produce  design : — plants  conventionalized : — 
natural  shaxies  traced  in  geometric  figiu-es : — designs,  subject  taken  from 
natural  foliage,  for  tiles  and  oil-cloth. 

Second  Year. — Linear  perspective ;  memory  drawing  of  the  problems ; 
geometric  plane  figures  drawn  with  instruments : — Architectural  adornment 
in  outUne  : — Drawing  in  outline  from  geometric  solids,  plaster  models  of 
plants,  and  manufactured  objects  : — Analysis  and  drawing  of  plants  and  in- 
sects preparatory  to  design : — decoration,  as  applied  to  wall  paper  and  china : 
— designs  for  lace  and  other  useful  objects : — blackboard  drawing  of  objects 
illustrating  the  principles  of  perspective. 

Third  Year. — Studies  in  light  and  shade  from  plaster  models,  from  natural 
and  from  manufactured  objects,  in  pencil,  charcoal  and  crayon : — distinct 
professional  instruction  given  in  the  Training  School : — ^lessons  often  con- 
ducted by  the  pupil  teachers,  after  the  lesson  (the  children  being  with- 
drawn), thorough  criticism  of  the  lesson  followed. 
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A  drawing  made  at  home,  once  a  week,  lias  been  required  from  eacli  stu- 
dent, the  subject  being  cither  design,  or  representation  of  objects  in  light  and 
shade,  or  original  lessons  prepared  for  some  class  of  primary  or  grammar 
grade,  written  out  and  presented  for  criticism. 

Blackboard  drawing  in  the  College  has  been  taught  from  objects. 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

jane   b.   merrill. 

I  have  been  teaching  but  three  months  in  the  Department  of  Methods.  In 
our  first  lessons  we  considered  briefly  the  nature  and  need  of  Normal  in- 
struction, and  the  history  of  its  progress.  Appropriating  the  comprehensive 
motto  of  the  great  Pestalozzi,  "  Education  has  to  do  with  the  head,  the  hand, 
and  the  heart,"  we  acknowledged  thereby  the  necessity  of  studying  child- 
nature  in  its  entirety.  This  we  have  done.  The  principles  of  education  upon 
which  good  methods  are  based  have  been  freely  discussed  and  illustrated. 
Emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  leading  the  child  to  discover 
knowledge  largely  for  himself,  founding  new  knowledge  upon  that  already 
acqiiired,  and  proceeding  step  by  step.  Other  subjects  that  have  been  con- 
sidered I  have  space  simply  to  enumerate.  They  are  as  follows :  Advance 
and  review  lessons  (methods  of  conducting,  etc.),  developmental  work,  in- 
cluding discussions  upon  the  principles  of  questioning,  illustrative  teaching, 
class  control  and  causes  leading  to  it,  desirable  characteristics  in  the  teach- 
er's manner ;  also  work  in  printing  and  phonetics. 
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COUKSE  OF  IJSTSTRUCTIOI^ 


PKESCRIBED   FOR 


GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 


EIGHTH    GRADE. 

Reading — Of  tlie  grade  of  a  Third  Reader,  with  a  review  of 
punctuation,  Roman  numbers,  and  elementary  sounds,  and  with 
exercises  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons. 

Sjyelling  and  Definitions — The  spelling  and  definition  lessons 
of  the  reading  book,  with  short  miscellaneous  words  in  general 
use  (at  least  150  of  such  words  to  be  taught) ;  also,  exercises  in 
writing  the  latter,  both  separately  and  in  short  sentences  from 
dictation.     Particular  attention  to  be  given  to  the  use  of  capitals. 

Written  Arithmetic — Through  the  simple  rules  and  Federal 
money,  with  practical  examples. 

Mental  Arithmetic — As  far  as  in  written  arithmetic,  to  in- 
clude exercises  in  the  analysis  of  simple  operations  and  examples, 
and  in  rapid  calculation  without  analysis. 
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Talles  of  Weights  aiul  Measures— Wit\i  practical  illustrations 
and  simple  applications. 

Geography  (Primary)— The  Ilemisplieres,  and  I^ortli  and 
South  America. 

Oral  Lessons — Qualities  and  uses  of  familiar  objects,  such  as 
articles  of  clothing  and  food,  and  materials  for  building. 

Penmanship — Exercises  in  the  elements  ;  with  insti-uction  on 
their  combination  into  letters.  Words  of  various  length,  pre- 
sented in  the  order  of  their  difficulty,  according  to  the  peculiar 
combinations  involved.     Practice  in  capitals  continued. 

Drawing — On  the  blackboard  and  on  paper— Taught  from  dic- 
tation illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  from  dictation  without  illus- 
tration, and  from  copy. 

Compound  Curves,  Pentagon,  Union  of  Lines,  Symmetry, 
Symmetrical  Combinations. 

Compound  Curves,  Ellipse  and  Oval ;  Pentagon.  The  principles 
derived  from  nature  governing  symmetrical  arrangements  on  an 
axis,  viz.:  Union  of  lines,  {Tangential  and  /Secant,)  balance,  re- 
pose, breadth,  combinations  of  simple  and  compound  curves,  il- 
lustrating these  principles.  Original  combinations  on  an  axis. 
Keview  the  plane  figures  taught  in  the  Primary  Department. 
Application  of  the  plane  figures  of  this  grade  to  common  objects 
without  perspective  effect. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Beading— Oi  the  grade  of  a  Third  Reader  (a  different  book 
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from  that  used  in  tlie  Eighth  grade),  with  exercises  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding grade. 

SjpeUing  and  Definitions — From  the  spelling  and  definition 
lessons  of  the  reading  book,  with  at  least  150  miscellaneons 
words  in  addition  to  those  taught  in  the  preceding  grade ;  exer- 
cises in  writing  words  and  sentences  from  dictation,  continued. 

Written  Arithmetic  —  Federal  money  reviewed ;  common 
fractions,  simple  operations  with  practical  applications,  avoiding 
difficult  or  complex  examples. 

Mental  Arithmetic — As  far  as  in  written  arithmetic,  with 
exercises  in  analysis  and  calculation. 

Tahles  of  Weights  and  Ifeasures — Reviewed  and  applied. 

Geograjjhy  (Primary) — The  United  States  and  Western 
Europe. 

Oral  Lesso7is — On  animals. 

Penmanship — Single  words,  each  to  commence  with  a  capital ; 
short  phrases,  sucli  as  A  red  apjple,  To  play  at  hall. 

Dravnng — On  the  blackboard  and  on  paper — Taught  from  dic- 
tation illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  from  dictation  without  illus- 
tration, and  from  coj)y. 

Ellipse,  Spirals,  Symmetry,  Leaves,  Original  Combinations, 
Plane  Figures. 

Ellipses  in  various  positions  and  different  proportions,  spirals. 
The  principles  governing  synnneti-ical  arrangement  al)out  a 
centre.  Posettes  from  copy.  Four  conventional  lol)ed  leaves, 
from  copy,  memorized. 
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Original  combinations  composed  of  simple  and  compound 
curves,  spiral  lines,  straiglit  lines,  and  leaf  forms  in  a  circle, 
an  ellipse,  an  oval,  and  a  cinqnefoil. 

Keview  tlie  plane  figures  taught  in  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment. Application  of  the  plane  figures  of  this  grade  to  com- 
mon objects  without  perspective  effect. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

Reading — Of  the  grade  of  an  easy  Fourth  Reader,  mth  exer- 
cises on  the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons. 

Spelling  and  Definitions — As  in  the  preceding  grades,  with 
at  least  150  miscellaneous  words  in  addition  to  those  previously 
taught.  Exercises  in  writing  words  and  sentences  from  dictation 
to  be  continued ;  also  easy  exercises  in  the  meaning  and  use  of 
the  suffixes  of  words. 

Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written— Common  Fractions,  a  full 
course,  with  applications.  Exercises  in  analysis  and  rapid  calcu- 
lation, as  in  the  preceding  grades. 

Geogra2}hy  (Primary)— Europe  completed  ;  also,  Asia,  Mrica, 
and  Oceanica. 

Oral  Lessons — On  Plants. 

Penvianshij) — Single  words  continued ;  also  short  phrases  and 
easy  sentences ;  such  as,  /  have  a  new  hooTc,  William  can  write 
well. 

Drawing — On  the  blackboard  and  on  paper — Taught  from 
dictation  illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  from  dictation  without 
illustration,  and  from  copy. 
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Pottery  Forms,  Botany,  Conventionalization,  Original  Com- 
binations, Leaves  from  Nature,  Plane  Figures  memorized. 

Compound  curves  applied  to  vase  forms  without  perspective 
effect.  Botanic  names  of  tlie  parts  of  the  leaf,  flower,  stem,  and 
forms  of  leaves.     Conventional  leaves,  buds,  flowers  and  stems. 

Simple  designs  for  oil  cloths,  carpets,  and  tiles,  from  copy  ; 
also  oriffinal  combinations  for  the  same. 


Keview  the  plane  figures. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Reading — Of  the  grade  of  a  Fourth  Reader,  with  exercises  as 
in  the  preceding  grades. 

Spelling  and  Definitions — As  in  the  preceding  grades,  with 
at  least  150  additional  miscellaneous  words.  Exercises  in  the 
meaning  and  use  of  prefixes  and  sufiixes ;  also  dictation  exercises. 

Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written — Decimals,  and  practical  ap- 
plications in  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  their  conversion 
one  into  another.  Also  Reduction,  Ascending  and  Descending, 
of  integral  denominate  numbers. 

Geography — The  Hemispheres,  and  North  America  in  outline ; 
also,  the  United  States,  by  sections. 

Oral  Lessons — On  Minerals. 

Peimianship — Phrases  and  Sentences  of  varied  length  and 
degree  of  difiiculty  ;  the  writing  of  copies,  such  as,  A  good  action 
is  its  own  reioard.     AH  head  lines  to  be  omitted  after  this  grade. 
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DroAJoing — On  tlie  blackboard  and  on  paper — Taught  from 
dictation  illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  and  from  dictation  without 
illustration,  also  from  copy. 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Repetition,  Natural  Flower  Forms, 
Conventionalization,  Original  Combinations,  Memory  Drawing, 
Principles  of  Designing  Plane  Figures. 

Borders,  from  copy,  and  the  principles  of  their  construction. 
Original  combinations  of  conventional  flower  forms  for  rosettes, 
tiles,  borders,  and  wall  paper.  Construction  lines  and  lines  of 
the  plane  figures  drawn  by  mechanical  aids.  Four  varieties  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  from  copy,  conventionalized  and  memorized. 
Review  the  principles  of  designing  and  all  the  plane  figures. 
(Draw  these  freehand.)  Application  of  the  plane  figures  of  this 
grade  to  common  objects  without  perspective  effect. 

FOURTH    GRADE. 

Reading — Of  the  grade  of  a  Fourth  Reader  (a  different  book 
from  that  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  grades  to  be  used),  with  exer- 
cises as  in  the  preceding  grades. 

Spelling  and  Dejimtiom — As  in  the  preceding  grade,  with  at 
least  150  additional  miscellaneous  words.  Dictation  exercises  to 
be  continued. 

Etymology — Exercises  in  prefixes  and  suffixes  continued ;  also, 
the  meaning  and  use  of  at  least  twenty  Latin  roots. 

ArithTnetic,  Mental  and  Written — Denominate  numbers  and 
fractions,  completed,  with  practical  applications;  common  and 
decimal  fractions  reviewed  as  far  as  necessarv. 
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Geogra])}iy — ISTorth  America  and  tlie  United  States  reviewed ; 
and  Soutli  America  in  detail. 

English  Grammar — A  knowledge  of  the  terms  Subject,  Pred- 
icate, and  Object;  the  construction  of  simple  sentences,  em- 
bracing the  Article,  Noun,  Pronoun,  Yerb,  Adjective,  and  Ad- 
verb, with  such  analysis,  parsing,  and  definitions  as  pertain  to 
the  parts  of  the  subject  studied. 

History  of  the  United  States — A  brief  general  outline,  to  be 
followed  by  the  early  Discoveries,  and  Colonial  History  to  1753  ; 
in  which  only  the  important  events  are  to  be  taught,  with  such 
dates  as  are  necessary. 

Oral  Lessons — On  the  Human  Body. 

Penmanship — Writing  in  copy-books  continued ;  practice  in 
large  and  small  writing. 

Drawing — On  the  blackboard  and  on  paper — Taught  from 
dictation  illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  from  dictation  Mathout 
illustration,  and  from  copy. 

Flower  Forms,  Original  Designing,  Historic  Ornament. 

Four  varieties  of  lobed  leaves  and  four  flowers  conventionalized 
and  memorized.  Examj)les  from  dictation,  from  copy,  and  original 
combinations  of  geometric  forms  repeated  to  cover  surfaces. 
Drawing  from  copy  examples  of  historic  ornament,  and  designs  for 
industrial  purposes.  Application  of  the  plane  figures  of  this  grade 
to  common  objects  wdthout  perspective  effect. 

THIRD    GKAUE. 

Reading — Of  the  grade  of  an  easy  Fifth  Reader,  with  exer- 
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cises    as  in  tlie    preceding  grades ;  Ancient  History  to  be  read 
in  course,  at  least  one  lesson  per  week. 

Spelling  and  Definitions — As  in  the  preceding  grades.  Mis- 
cellaneous words  in  general  use,  to  be  taught  by  oral  and  written 
exercises. 

Etymology — The  meaning  and  use  of  at  least  twenty  additional 
Latin  roots,  with  a  review  of  those  of  the  previous  grade  ;  the 
exercises  to  include  both  the  analysis  of  words  and  their  construc- 
tion from  given  roots. 

Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written — Through  percentage,  in- 
cluding such  rules  as  do  not  involve  the  consideration  of  time, 
with  their  applications.  Problems  to  be  chiefly  such  as  involve 
the  ordinary  business  transactions. 

Geograjyhy — South  America  reviewed ;  and  Europe  in  detail. 

English  Grammar — A  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  ; 
construction  of  easy  complex  and  compound  sentences,  with 
such  analysis,  parsing,  and  definitions  as  pertain  to  the  parts  of 
the  subject  studied.  Also  lessons  in  composition,  in  the  class 
room,  as  in  the  preceding  grade,  with  instruction  in  letter- 
writing. 

History  of  the  United  States— (jqwqy?!  outhne,  reviewed  ;  fol- 
lowed by  that  part  of  the  history  from  1753  to  1Y89,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  grade. 

Oral  Lessons — Natural  Philosophy,  including  the  simple  facts 
and  phenomena  pertaining  to  the  properties  of  matter,  gravity, 
motion,  and  the  mechanical  powers. 
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Penmanshij) — Writing  in  copy-books  continned,  with  prac- 
tice in  different  styles  ;  short  paragraphs  to  be  written  from  dic- 
tation. 

Draioing — On  the  bhackboard  and  on  paper — Tanght  from 
dictation  illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  from  dictation  without 
illustration,  and  from  copy. 

Original  Designing. 

Original  designs  of  pottery  forms,  decorated  and  without  per- 
spective effect.  Original  designs  to  cover  surfaces  and  textile 
fabrics.     Draw  plane  figures  by  mechanical  aid. 

SECOND    GEADE. 

Reading — Of  the  grade  of  a  Fifth  Reader,  continued,  with 
exercises  as  in  the  preceding  grades.  The  reading  of  Ancient 
History  continued. 

Spelling  and  Definitions — As  hi  the  preceding  grades. 

Etymology — Principal  Latin  roots,  at  least  twenty  in  addition 
to  those  previously  taught ;  exercises  in  the  analysis  and  con- 
struction of  words  continued, 

Avithinetic,  Mental  and  Written — Interest,  simple  and  com- 
pound, including  Partial  Payments  ;  Discount,  Bank  and  True ; 
Proportion,  Simple  and  Compound.  The  preceding  grade  to  be 
reviewed  as  far  as  necessary. 

Algehra — Commenced  (optional). 

Geography — A  review  of  Europe  ;  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica 
in  detail. 
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English  Grammar — -Construction  of  sentences ;  analysis  (in 
outline)  and  parsing ;  lessons  in  composition  and  letter- writing, 
in  the  class  room  ;  also,  exercises  in  the  correction  of  false 
syntax. 

History  of  the  United  States — Completed. 

Natural  Philosophy — (By  oral  lessons  or  with  text-books) — 
including  the  simple  facts  and  phenomena  pertaining  to  air, 
water,  heat,  light  and  sound. 

Penma/nshij) — Writing  in  copy-books ;  also  of  paragraphs  and 
business  forms,  such  as  bills,  receipts,  and  drafts. 

Draioing — On  the  blackboard  and  on  paper — Taught  from  dic- 
tation illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  from  dictation  without 
illustration,  and  from  the  solid. 

Perspective,  Leaves  and  Flowers  from  Nature,  Designing, 
Model  and  Object  Dra-^dng. 

Rudiments  of  perspective,  parallel  and  angular.  Application 
of  the  rules  of  the  same  to  drawing  the  following  geometric 
solids :  draw  in  three  different  positions  the  Cube,  Cone,  and 
Cylinder.  Designs  for  industrial  purposes.  Leaves  and  flowers 
from  nature,  conventionalized. 

FIRST   GRADE. 

Reading,  Spelling  and  Definitions — Continued.  ^  The  reading 
of  Modern  History  in  course,,  at  least  two  lessons  per  week. 

Etymology — Words  formed  from  Latin  roots ;  also  from  the 
Greek  and  other  languages ;  exercises  as  in  the  preceding  grades. 
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Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written — A  review  of  tlie  business 
arithmetic  of  tlie  preceding  grades ;  also  Exchange,  Equation  of 
Payments,  and  Averaging  Accounts ;  Custom  House  Business, 
Partnership,  Invohition  and  Evolution,  with  their  simple  appli- 
cations, and  Mensuration, 

Geography — A  general  review. 

English  Grammar — Continued,  mth  the  correction  of  false 
syntax  ;  also  compositions,  the  latter  to  include  exercises  in  letter- 
writing, 

Mistorij  of  the  United  States — A  general  review  inclusive  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  Constitution — the  latter  not  to  be 
pursued  as  a  separate  study. 

Astronomy  (By  oral  lessons  or  with  text-book) — outlines, 

Algehra — Through  Simple  Equations  (optional), 

BooTi-heeping — Elementary, 

Penmanship — Exercises  in  copy-books  and  in  writing  selected 
paragraphs  from  dictation ;  business  forms ;  letter  writing  con- 
tinued. 

Dravnng — On  the  blackboard  and  on  paper.  Taught  from 
dictation  illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  from  dictation  without 
illustration,  and  from  the  round. 

Perspective,  Parallel  and  Angular,  Model  and  Object  Draw- 
ing, Designing,  Shading. 

Perspective,  parallel  and  angular ;  application  of  the  rules  of 
the  same  to  drawing  the  following  geometric  solids:    the  cube, 
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cone,  cylinder,  plinths,  prisms,  and  pyramids.  Original  designs  for 
industrial  purposes.  Drawing  from  the  round,  antique  vase  forms 
shaded. 

GENERAL   DIRECTIONS    RELATIVE   TO    INSTRUCTION    IN    THE    SEVERAL 
GRADES  OF  THE  GRAJVIMAR  COURSE. 

1.  Order  of  Exercises — In  arranging  the  order  of  exercises 
in  any  Grammar  School  the  number  of  lessons  per  week,  each 
of  30  minutes,  as  stated  below,  shall  constitute  the  minimum 
amount  of  time  to  be  assigned  to  the  several  branches  of  study 
for  each  grade  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons  may  be  either  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal,  without 
lessening  the  aggregate  amount  of  time,  in  each  study. 

Reading^  in  grades  8,  Y,  6,  5,  five  lessons ;  in  grades  4,  3,  four 
lessons ;   in  grades  2,  1,  three  lessons. 

Spelling^  Dictation  and  Definitions^  in  grades  8,  7,  6,  5,  five 
lessons ;  in  grades  4,  3,  with  Etymology,  five  lessons ;  in  grades 
2,  1,  with  Etymology,  six  lessons. 

Arithmetic  am,d  Tables,  in  grades  8,  7,  6,  5, 4,  3,  five  lessons ;  in 
grade  2,  with  Algebra,  five  lessons ;  in  grade  1,  with  Algebra, 
six  lessons. 

Geography,  in  grades  8,  7,  6,  5,  four  lessons ;  in  grades  4,  3,  2, 
three  lessons ;  in  grade  1,  two  lessons. 

Penmanship,  in  grades  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2, 1,  two  lessons. 

Drawing,  in  grades  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  3,  2, 1,  two  lessons. 

Grammar,  in  grades  4,  3,  2,  three  lessons ;  in  grade  1,  with 
Composition,  four  lessons. 
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History^  in  grades  4,  3,  2,  three  lessons  ;  in  grade  1,  two  les- 
sons. 

2.  Reading — In  the  reading  lessons  of  each  grade,  the  pupils 
shall  be  required  to  state  in  their  own  language  the  subject 
matter  of  the  lesson. 

3.  Use  of  Pencils  and  Pens — The  pupils  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  write  with  short  pencils ;  in  all  the  grades  particular  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  proper  manner  of  holding  the  pen,  and 
the  position  at  the  desk.  The  exercises  in  each  grade  to  be  such 
as  are  required  to  give  ease  and  rapidity,  as  well  as  accuracy 
in  style.  Blackboard  instruction  to  be  given  in  each  grade. 
Pupils  of  the  first  five  grades  to  be  supplied  with  blank  books 
for  dictation  exercises,  which  should  be  given  at  least  once  a 
week. 

4.  Dictation  and  Correction  of  Language — Exercises  in  writ- 
ing sentences  and  paragraphs,  from  dictation,  shall  be  given  in 
each  grade,  and  the  pupils,  in  all  the  grades,  shall  be  trained  in 
the  correction  of  language,  and  taught  to  avoid  common  errors 
of  speech. 

5.  Yocal  Music — Instruction  in  vocal  music  shall  be  given  to 
the  pupils  in  every  grade. 

6.  Sewing — Instruction  in  sewing  may  be  given  to  the  pupils 
in  the  Female  Grammar  Schools. 

1.  Physical  Training — The  pupils  should  be  exercised  daily 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  ex23and  the  lungs,  develop  the  muscles, 
and  impart  an  easy  and  graceful  carriage  to  the  body.     Calls- 
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thenic  exercises  should  he  employed  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objects. 

8.  Manners  and  Morals — Such  instruction  should  be  given 
daily  to  the  pupils  of  all  the  grades  as  will  foster  a  spirit  of 
kindness  and  courtesy  toward  each  other,  a  feeling  of  respect 
toward  parent  and  teacher,  and  a  love  of  cleanliness,  order,  law, 
and  truth. 

9.  Size  of  Classes — No  class  shall  contain  more  than  sixty 
pupils. 
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COUESE  OF  INSTRUCTION 


PEKSCEIBED     FOE 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


SIXTH     GEADE. 


Reading  and  xS/:>eZZ^w//— Familiar  words  and  simple  sentences 
from  blackboard  and  chart ;  also  spelling  such  words  from  dicta- 
tion. Exercises  in  elementary  vowel  sounds,  and  in  consonant 
sounds  in  combination  with  vowels. 

NuTYiber — Counting  and  adding  by  ones  to  100,  by  twos  and 
threes  to  50 ;  also  counting  backward  by  ones  from  10 ;  Arabic 
Figures  to  be  read  to  100,  and  written  to  20. 

Object  Lessons — Form,  such  as  square,  oblong,  circle,  cube, 
ball  or  sphere  ;  straight  and  curved  lines  ;  common  colors  ;  and 
the  obvious  parts  and  uses  of  familiar  objects. 

Drawing — On  the  slate — Taught  from  dictation  illustrated  on 
the  blackboard,  from  dictation  without  illustration,  and  from 
copy. 

Position  and  Inclination  of  Straight  Lines,  Triangles,  Letters. 

Straight  lines  :  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique.  Angles  :  right, 
acute,  and  obtuse.  Letters  of  the  alphabet  which  can  be  formed 
17 
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from  straight  lines.  Tlie  triangles  named  from  tlieir  angles  : 
right,  acute,  and  obtuse.  Common  objects  represented  by 
straight  lines  without  perspective  effect. 

FIFTH     GRADE. 

Reading — From  the  blackboard,  charts,  and  a  First  Reader. 
Exei'cises  in  elementary  vowel  sounds,  and  in  consonant  sounds 
in  combination  with  vowels.  ]^ames  of  punctuation  marks  as 
they  occur  in  the  Reader. 

Spelling — Words  from  the  reading  lessons ;  also  other  familiar 
words. 

Arithmetic — Counting  by  threes,  fours,  and  fives  to  100  ;  add- 
ing by  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives  to  20,  on  the  blackboard  and 
the  slate;  subtracting  on  the  numeral  frame,  twos,  threes, 
fours,  and  fives  from  20,  and  numbers  below  20.  Arabic  Figures 
to  be  read  and  written  to  1,000. 

Roman  Numbers — To  XL ;  also  their  use  on  the  clock-face. 

Object  Lessons — Form,  as  in  the  preceding  grade,  with  the 
addition  of  semicircle,  angles,  triangle,  and  hemisphere ;  the 
color,  obvious  parts,  and  uses  of  familiar  objects,  continued. 

Writing  on  the  Slate — Script  letters ;  also  short  words  from 
copies. 

Drawing — On  the  slate — Taught  from  dictation  illustrated  on 
the  blackboard,  from  dictation  without  illustration,  and  from 
copy. 

Position,  Proportion,  and  Parallelism  of  Straight  Lines; 
Judging  Distances,  Triangles,  and  Quadrilaterals. 
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Drawing  long  lines  in  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique  direc- 
tions ;  marking  off  one,  two,  three,  and  four  inches  on  these  lines. 
Teach  position  and  parallel  lines  by  drawing  the  straight  lines 
two,  three,  and  four  inches  in  length  in  the  three  positions, 
singly  and  in  groups. 

Place  a  point  in  the  several  centres  of  three  given  spaces ; 
through  these  points  draw  a  vertical,  a  horizontal,  and  an 
oblique  line.  Draw  parallel  lines  of  definite  lengths,  not  exceed- 
ing four  inches,  in  groups  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  six  lines ; 
make  the  margins  at  the  right  and  left  and  the  spaces  between 
the  lines  equal,  also  the  margins  at  the  top  and  bottom  equal 
to  each  other. 

Triangles  named  from  their  sides:  equilateral  and  isosceles, 
constnicted  by  the  aid  of  working  lines.  Quadrilaterals :  the 
square  and  rhomb  of  four  sizes,  as  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
inches ;  the  oblong  and  rhomboid  proportioned,  as  1  to  2,  1  to  3, 
and  3  to  4,  the  length  of  the  longest  line  of  these  figures  not  to 
exceed  four  inches.  Common  objects  represented  by  straight 
lines  without  perspective  effect, 

FOUKTH    GRADE. 

Reading — Through  a  first  Reader,  or  in  an  easy  Second 
Reader ;  exercises  in  elementary  vowel  sounds,  and  in  consonant 
sounds  in  combination  with  vowels ;  names  of  punctuation  marks 
as  they  occur  in  the  Reader. 

Sjpellinfj  and  Definitions — Words  from  the  reading  lessons, 
and  other  familiar  words. 
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Arithmetic — Numeration  and  Notation — tlirongh  six  places ; 
Addition — single  columns  of  ten  figures  ;  Mental  arithmetic — add- 
ing by  sixes,  sevens,  eights,  nines,  and  tens  to  100 ;  subtract- 
ing threes,  fours,  and  fives  from  numbers  below  30 ;  also  simple 
practical  questions  in  Addition. 

Roman  Numhers — To  C. 

Object  Lessons — Form,  as  in  the  previous  grade,  witli  the  ad- 
dition of  prism,  pyramid,  cylinder,  and  cone ;  color,  continued ; 
also  the  obvious  parts,  uses,  and  qualities  of  familiar  objects. 

Writing  on  the  Slate — Letters  and  words  without  capitals. 

Drawing — On  the  slate — Taught  from  dictation  illustrated  on 
the  blackboard,  from  dictation  without  illustration,  and  from 
copy. 

Position,  Two  Regular  Polygons,  Curved  Lines,  Symmetry. 

Squares  drawn  on  their  diameters  and  diagonals,  concentric 
squares ;  hexagon  and  octagon,  constructed  by  the  aid  of  work- 
ing lines.  Draw  four  quadrants  which  shall  have  such  a  relation 
to  each  other  that,  if  their  opposite  sides  were  made  to  coincide, 
they  would  form  a  circle.  The  circle  with  its  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal diameters ;  draw  diameters  first.  Symmetrical  arrange- 
ments of  right  lines  and  simple  curved  lines  in  the  above  figures, 
also  in  the  oblong  and  equilateral  triangle.  The  diameters  of 
these  plane  figures  should  be  at  least  four  inches.  Application 
of  the  plane  figures  of  this  grade,  to  common  objects,  without 
perspective  effect. 
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THIED    GRADE. 

Reading — In  a  Second  Keader ;  exercises  in  elementary  vowel 
sounds,  and  in  consonant  sounds  in  combination  witli  vowels ; 
names  of  punctuation  marks  as  they  occur  in  the  Reader. 

Spelling  and  Definitions — Words  from  the  reading  lessons  and 
other  familiar  words ;  also  writing  short  words  on  the  slate  from 
dictation. 

Arithmetic — ]^umeration  and  dotation — through  100,000,000  ; 
Addition — columns  of  ten  figures  ;  Mental  Arithmetic — simple 
practical  questions  in  addition  and  subtraction  ;  Multiplication 
Table — through  six  times  twelve. 

Roman  Niimhers — Continued  and  reviewed. 

Object  Lessons — Form  and  Color  reviewed  ;  also  the  principal 
parts,  uses,  qualities,  and  materials  of  familiar  objects. 

Writing  on  the  Slate — Continued,  with  the  use  of  capitals. 

PenmansJnp — Elementary  Script  Forms — Strokes,  curves, 
loops,  and  the  small  letters  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity,  such 
as  *',  ^i,  ?i,  m^  <?,  a. 

Drawing — On  the  slate  and  blackboard — Taught  from  dicta- 
tion illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  from  dictation  without  illus- 
tration, and  from  copy. 

Simple  Curved  Lines,  Position  and  Inclination  of  Lines,  Com- 
bination of  Simple  Curves  in  Plain  Figures,  Symmetry. 

The  circle,  with  two  obhque  diameters  perpendicular  to  each 
other ;  draw  the  diameters  first.     Semicircle :    draw  altitude  of 
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semicircle  before  the  arc.     Quatrefoil,  trefoil,  liexafoil ;  constnict 
these  figures  by  the  help  of  working  lines. 

Symmetrical  arrangements  of  straight  lines  and  simple  curved 
lines  about  the  centres  of  these  figures  ;  .  their  diameters  should 
be  at  least  four  inches.  Application  of  the  plane  figures  of  this 
grade  to  common  objects  without  perspective  effect. 

SECOND    GKADE. 

Reading — Through  a  Second  Eeader ;  exercises  in  elementary 
vowel  sounds,  and  in  consonant  sounds  in  combination  with 
vowels ;  names  of  punctuation  marks  as  they  occur  in  the 
Reader. 

Spelling  and  Definitions — Oral  and  written.  Words  from  the 
reading  lessons  ;  also  other  common  words. 

Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written — Addition,  Subtraction,  and 
Multiplication  with  multipliers  of  not  more  than  two  figures; 
and  with  practical  examples.  Multiplication  table,  completed  and 
reviewed. 

Roman  Numhers — Reviewed. 

Common  T«5?^^— Federal  Money,  Time,  Liquid  and  Dry 
Measures. 

Ohject  Lessons — As  in  the  previous  grades,  Avith  more  com- 
plete descriptions  of  objects,  in  order  to  develop  oral  expression, 
as  well  as  obseiwation  ;  also  exercises  in  Place  and  Direction. 

Writing  on  the  Slate — Continued. 
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Penmajiship — Elementary  Script  Forms  —  continued  with 
easy  words,  siicli  as  tnan^  moon^  name,  mine.  Each  child  to  be 
practiced  in  writing  his  name. 

Draicing — On  the  slate  and  blackboard — Taught  from  dicta- 
tion illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  from  dictation  without  illustra- 
tion, and  from  copy. 

Simple  and  Reversed  Curves,  Pottery  Foniis,  Symmetry, 
Plane  Figures. 

Compound  curves,  on  vertical  bases,  composed  of  two  seg- 
ments having  different  degrees  of  curvature  and  proportion. 
Application  of  compound  curves  to  vase  fonns  without  perspec- 
tive effect.  Symmetrical  combination  of  straight  and  curved 
lines  in  the  hexagon,  octagon,  circle,  and  equilateral  triangle. 

Review  the  plane  figures. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

Beading — Lessons  of  the  grade  of  an  easy  Third  Reader; 
exercises  in  elementary  vowel  sounds,  and  in  consonant  sounds  in 
combination  with  vowels ;  names  of  punctuation  marks  as  they 
occur  in  the  Reader, 

Spelling  and  Definitions — As  in  the  previous  grades ;  also 
words  and  short  sentences,  to  be  written  on  the  slate  from  dic- 
tation. 

Arithmetic,  Mental  and  Written—  Addition  and  Subtraction 
reviewed ;  Multiplication  completed  ;  Division — the  written  ex- 
ercises with  divisors  not  exceeding  25.  Practical  examples  to  be 
given  in  both  mental  and  written  exercises. 
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Roman  Wumhers — Reviewed. 

Common  Tahles — Those  of  the  Second  Grade  reviewed,  with 
the  addition  of  Avoirdupois  Weight  and  Long  Measure. 

Oral  Lessons — Objects  to  be  used  as  far  as  may  be  necessary. 
Tlie  qualities  and  uses  of  familiar  objects,  such  as  articles  of 
clothing,  food,  and  building  materials. 

Geography  (without  text-books) — Points  of  the  compass ;  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  elementary  definitions,  and  the  situation  of 
the  principal  countries  and  bodies  of  water. 

Writing  on  the  Slate — Continued  ;  writing  sentences  from  dic- 
tation, with  the  use  of  capitals,  period,  hyphen,  and  interrogation 
mark. 

Penmanship — Small  letters — Practice  in  the  entire  alphabet. 
Easy  words  containing  combinations  of  the  different  letters, 
progressively  arranged  ;  such  as  manner ^  hammer ^  maiiy,  good^ 
happy ^  hring,  hrought.     Practice  on  the  Capitals  commenced. 

Drawing — On  paper  and  blackboard — Taught  from  dictation 
without  illustration,  and  from  memory. 

Lines,  Angles,  Plane  Figures,  and  Memory  Drawings. 

The  straight  lines,  the  angles,  the  plane  figures,  taught  in  pre- 
vious grades.     These  plane  figures  must  be  memorized. 

Four  simple  conventional  leaves,  from  copy,  memorized,  sym- 
metrical arrangements  of  these  leaves  to  form  rosettes.  Applica- 
tion of  plane  figures  of  this  grade  to  common  objects  without  per- 
spective effect. 
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The  lessons  in  the  Primary  Department  should  be  of  four 
kinds :  first^  from  blackboard ;  second^  some  subject  from  dic- 
tation ;  thirds  some  subject  from  copy ;  and  fourth^  some  sub- 
ject from  memory. 

The  drawings  should  be  large,  bold,  executed  rapidly  and  with- 
out mechanical  aids.  Puj^ils  in  the  Primary  Department  should 
not  be  expected  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  beauty  of  line 
and  perfection  of  drawing.  A  correct  idea  of  inches  and  propor- 
tion, witha^rwz.,  hold  &iiA  ra])id  execution,  in  conjunction  with 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  few  principles  involved,  is  all  that 
should  be  required. 

Pencils  should  be  long  and  used  only  for  drawing. 

GENERAL    DIRECTIONS    RELATIVE    TO     INSTRUCTION   IN    THE    SEVERAL 
GRADES    OF    TUB    PRIMARY  COURSE. 

1.  Order  of  Exercises — In  arranging  the  order  of  exercises  of 
any  Primary  School  or  Department,  the  number  of  lessons  per 
week,  each  of  30  minutes,  as  stated  below,  shall  constitute  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  to  be  assigned  to  the  several  branches 
of  study  for  each  grade  ;  but  the  number  of  lessons  may  be  either 
increased  or  diminished  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal,  without 
lessening  the  aggregate  amount  of  time  in  each  study. 

Reading,  in  grades  6,  5,  4, 3,  2, 1,  ten  lessons. 
Sjoelling,  in  grades  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  six  lessons. 
Nurnher  or  Arithmetic,  in  grades  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  eight  lessons. 
TTW^m^,  in  grades  6,  5,  4,  five  lessons;  in  grades  3,  2,  1,  seven 
lessons. 
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Drawing,  in  grades  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  two  lessons. 
Ohject  Teaching,  in  grades  6,  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  two  lessons. 

2.  Reading — In  tlie  reading  lessons  of  each  grade,  the  pnpils 
shall  be  required  to  state  in  their  own  language  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  lessons. 

3.  Writing  and  Drawing— Wviimg  on  slates  shall  be  made  a 
daily  exercise.  An  exercise  in  writing  with  the  pen  shall  be 
given  twice  a  week,  in  the  grades  in  which  it  is  prescribed.  A 
lesson  in  drawing  shall  be  given  at  least  once  each  week,  in  all 
the  classes. 

4.  Sewing — Instruction  in  sewing  may  be  given  to  the  female 
pupils  of  Primary  Schools  and  Departments. 

5.  Use  of  Pencils  and  Pens — The  pupils  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  write  with  short  pencils ;  particular  care  to  be  taken  as  to  the 
methods  of  holding  both  pencil  and  pen,  also  as  to  the  position 
of  the  body  while  writing. 

6.  Vocal  Music — Instruction  in  vocal  music  shall  be  given  to 
the  pupils  in  every  grade. 

7.  Physical  Trahiing — The  pupils  should  be  exercised  daily 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  expand  the  lungs,  develop  the  muscles, 
and  impart  an  easy  and  graceful  carriage  to  the  body.  Calis- 
thenic  exercises  should  be  employed  for  the  attainment  of  these 
objects. 

8.  Manners  and  Morals— '^vsik  instruction  should  be  given 
daily  to  the  pupils  of  all  the  grades  as  will  foster  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  toward  each  other,  a  feeling  of  respect  toward 
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parent   and   teaclier,  and   a   love  of  cleanliness,  order,  law,  and 
tnith. 

9.  Size  of  Classes — N^o  class  shall  contain  more  tlian  seventy- 
five  pnpils. 

PROMOTIONS    FKOM    PRIMARY    SCHOOLS,    HOW     AND    WHEN   MADE. 

Promotions  shall  be  made  from  the  Primary  to  the  Grannnar 
Schools  semi-annually,  and  not  oftener,  except  by  the  written 
permission  of  the  City  Snperintendent ;  and  no  pnpils  shall  be 
promoted  from  any  Primary  School  unless  examined  in  all  the 
studies  prescribed  for  the  First  Grade  of  the  Course  of  Instruc- 
tion for  Primary  Schools,  and  found  qualified  by  the  Princij^al 
of  the  Department  into  which  the  promotion  is  to  be  made ;  and 
when  found  qualified,  such  pupils  shall  be  promoted  without 
delay.  Pupils  may  be  transferred  from  the  Primary  to  the 
Grammar  Schools  before  completing  the  First  Primary  School 
Grade,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study 
and  School  Books,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  City  Su- 
perintendent, to  whom  application  may  be  made  by  the  Trustees 
in  any  Ward,  sho"wdng  that  said  transfer  is  necessary  in  order  to 
relieve  the  crowded  condition  of  any  Primary  School,  and  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  classes  of  the  Grannnar  Schools.  Puj^ils  thus 
transferred  to  any  Grammar  School  shall,  however,  be  taught  in 
the  Primary  Grade  until  regularly  promoted  from  the  same,  but 
may  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  regular  attendance  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 
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COUKSE  OF  mSTRUCTION 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 


THIRD    GRADE. 

1.  The  Alphcibet^  both  printed  and  script,  witli  exercises  in 
reading  and  writing. 

2.  Grammar — Declension  of  the  Definite  and  Indefinite  Arti- 
cles and  tlie  Noun  ;  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses  of  sein  and 
haheii.     The  cardinal  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred. 

3.  Translation^  both  oral  and  written,  of  simple  sentences, 
including  examples  under  the  rules  learned  in  the  grammatical 
lessons  of  this  grade,  as  well  as  subject,  predicate,  object,  and 
simple  adjuncts. 

4.  Colloquial  Exercises. 

SECOND    GRADE. 

1.  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Writing  continued. 

2.  Grammar — Declension  of  Adjectives  and  Pronouns.  The 
active  voice  of  the  weak  conjugation. 
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3.  Translations — Oral  and  written,  including  examples  under 
the  rides  of  the  grammar  lessons  of  this  grade,  as  well  as  of 
prepositions ;  also  easy  compound  sentences. 

4.  Colloqtdal  Exercises. 

FIRST   GRADE. 

1.  Exercises  in  Reading  and  Writing  continued. 

2.  Grammar — The  passive  voice  of  the  weak  conjugation. 
The  principal  parts  of  strong  and  irregular  verbs. 

3.  Translations — Oral  and  written,  of  sentences  affording 
practice  in  the  application  of  the  several  tenses  of  the  verb, 
and  in  compound  sentences. 

4.  Reading  from  a  German  Reader,  with  translations  into 
English,  and  exercises  in  etymology. 
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COURSE   OF  mSTRUCTION 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 


THIRD     GKADE. 

1.  Reading — Rules  of  Pronunciation  and  the  accents. 

2.  Grammar — The  Definite  and  Indefinite  Articles ;  Nouns, 
formation  of  the  plural ;  Adjectives,  formation  of  the  feminine 
gender  and  comparisons  ;  Auxiliary  verbs  avoir  and  etre.  First 
conjugation  of  regular  verbs. 

3.  Translations — Oral  and  written,  including  exercises  on  the 
grammatical  rules  taught  in  the  grade  ;  also  the  use  of  nouns  in 
a  partitive  sense,  the  place  of  nouns  in  a  question,  and  the  form 
of  negative  sentences. 

4.  Colloquial  Exercises^  adapted  to  the  grade. 

SECO^^D    GKADE. 

1.  Reading  and  Pronunciation  continued. 

2.  Grammar — Pronouns  ;  the  second,  third  and  fourth  con- 
jugations of  the  regular  verbs ;  some  of  the  principal  irregular 
verbs  ;   adverbs. 
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Trcmslation — Oral  and  written,  on  the  grammatical  rnles 
tauglit  in  this  grade. 

Colloquial  Exercises  adapted  to  the  grade. 

FLEST    GRADE. 

1.  Reading  and  Pronunciation,  continned. 

2.  Grammar — Regular  verbs  reviewed  ;  irregular  verbs  con- 
tinued ;  the  principal  rules  on  the  use  of  moods  and  tenses. 

3.  Translations  from  a  French  reader ;  also  oral  and  Avritten 
translations  in  the  grammatical  rules  of  the  grade. 

4.  Colloquial  Exercises,  adapted  to  the  grade. 

5.  Easy  CoTnpositions. 

REVIEW    TO    PRECEDE    AN    EXAIMINATION    FOR    PROMOTION. 

Every  examination  for  promotion  to  a  higher  grade  shall  be 
preceded  by  a  thorough  review  of  all  the  studies  pursued  in  the 
grade  from  which  said  j^romotion  is  to  be  made. 

REGULATION    OF    STUDIES    OUT    OF    SCHOOL. 

No  lesson  shall  be  given  to  a  pupil  to  be  learned  out  of  school 
until  it  shall  have  been  sufficiently  explained  and  illustrated  by 
the  teacher  to  the  class ;  nor  shall  the  lessons  be  such  as  to  re- 
quire a  period  of  study  each  day,  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  average 
capacity,  longer  than  two  hours.  Exercises  in  grammatical  anal- 
ysis and  parsing,  and  written  and  mental  arithmetic,  shall  not 
be  assigned  for  home  study,  except  to  pupils  in  the  first  grade. 
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On  tlie  last  Friday  in  each  month,  there  shall  be  in  every  class 
of  each  course  a  general  review  of  all  the  studies  of  the  previous 
month,  at  which  review  all  text-books  shall  be  laid  aside  by 
teachers  and  pupils. 

No  i^ubhc  exhibition  requiring  special  preparation  shall  be 
given  in  any  school  or  department,  if  at  all,  oftener  than  once 
during  each  year,  except  by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  no  public  exhibition  or  entertainment  shall  be  given  outside 
the  school  building  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

MUSIC,    DEAWING,    FRENCH    AJSTD    GERMAN. 

Exercises  in  vocal  music  and  instruction  in  musical  notation 
and  drawing,  shall  be  given  in  each  Primary  and  Grammar 
School. 

Whenever  the  parents  or  guardians  of  at  least  thirty  pupils 
attending  a  Grammar  Department  shall  desire  the  introduction 
of  French  or  German,  the  Trustees  of  the  Ward  shall  introduce 
the  study  of  such  language  in  said  department,  but  no  child  shall 
be  compelled  to  study  German  or  French  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  its  parents  or  guardians,  expressed  either  personally  or  in 
writing ;  and  whenever  the  average  attendance  of  puj^ils  engaged 
in  the  study  of  French  or  German,  in  any  class,  shall  fall  below 
fifteen  for  tlie  period  of  three  months,  such  study  shall  thereafter 
be  discontinued  in  said  class. 

Whenever  the  study  of  French  or  German  shall  have  been  in- 
troduced as  above,  it  shall  be  pursued  according  to  the  course  of 
studies  in  French  or  German  w^hich  has  been  or  may  hereafter 
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be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  and  pupils  pursuing  tlie  study  of 
either  of  these  languages  shall  be  required  to  show  the  'profi- 
ciency assigned  to  each  grade  before  being  promoted  to  a  higher 
grade  in  the  same  language. 

The  City  Superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Teachers,  shall  be  authorized  to  license  teachers  specially  to 
give  instruction  in  French  or  German  in  each  of  the  three  high- 
est grades  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  number  of  reci- 
tations in  each  of  the  grades  pursuing  the  study  of  either  of  these 
languages  shall  be  four,  of  twenty-five  minutes  each  per  week, 
aud  no  juipil  shall  be  jjermitted  to  pursue  the  study  of  more 
than  one  of  these  languages  at  the  same  time. 

EXAMINATION     OF    CLASSES     BY    THE    PRINCIPALS. 

The  Principals  of  the  Schools  shall  examine  all  their  classes 
in  the  prescribed  branches  of  study  at  least  twice  a  year,  namely, 
immediately  before  each  regular  j)romotion,  and  record  the  re- 
sults of  the  same  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  A  report  of 
all  such  examinations  shall  be  sent  to  the  City  Superintendent, 
who  shall  have  it  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  The 
adjectives  to  be  used  by  the  Principals  in  such  examination  shall 
be  the  same  as  those  made  use  of  by  the  Superintendent  under 
these  By-Laws. 

EXAMINATION   BY    CITY    SUPEKENTENDENT, 

1.  "Wlienever  any  school  is  visited  for  examination  by  the  City 
Superintendent,  or   his   assistants,  it  shall   be  the   duty  of  the 
Principal  of  said  school  to  provide  the  examiner  with  a  state- 
18 
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ment  showing  tlie  numljer  of  pupils  on  record  in  the  class,  the 
length  of  time  in  it,  their  age,  the  studies  pursued,  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  therein,  and  such  other  facts  as  he  may  deem  re- 
quisite to  enable  him  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  instruction  imparted. 

2.  The  reports  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  result 
of  such  examination  shall  state  in  what  manner  the  Principal 
and  other  teachers  have  discharged  their  duties,  the  attendance 
of  the  teachers,  the  character  of  each  class  in  its  respective  grade, 
2kS,  excellent,  good,  fair,  indifferent  qy  had;  the  general  order  and 
efficiency  of  each  school,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  or  important. 

3.  Records  of  the  results  of  such  examinations  shall  be  kept 
in  the  Superintendent's  office,  and  transcripts  from  the  same 
with  regard  to  each  school  shall  be  sent  without  delay  to  the  re- 
spective Boards  of  Tnistees. 
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COUKSE  OF  INSTEUCTIOK  FOE  EYENmO  SCHOOLS. 


EIGHTH    GKADE. 

Reading  from  a  1st  or  2d  Eeader. 

Suggestions — 1st.  It  sliould  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pupils  of 
this  grade  have  a  mental  development  as  well  as  a  practical  use  of 
words  far  beyond  the  young  children  for  whom  a  reader  of  this 
grade  is  chiefly  designed  ;  2d.  That  therefore  the  principal  efforts 
in  this  grade  should  be  to  develop  a  facility  in  pronouncing  all 
the  words  of  the  reader  promptly  at  sight ;  3d.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  the  exercises  as  spirited  as  the  subject  will  per- 
mit ;  and  4th.  Considerable  attention  should  be  given  to  distinct- 
ness of  articulation  and  correctness  of  pronunciation. 

Spelling  and  Definitions  of  the  words  of  the  reading  lessons. 

Suggestions — 1st.  The  spelling  in  this  grade  should  be  chiefly 
oral,  in  order  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible  in  each  lesson  ; 
2d.  Before  closing  the  lesson,  a  selection  of  from  five  to  ten  of 
the  most  difiicult  words  should  be  tested  by  having  the  whole 
class  write  them  on  the  slate.  3d.  The  difficult  words  of  preced- 
ing lessons  should  be  rapidly  reviewed  at  least  twice  a  month ; 
4th.  The  spelling  and  meaning  of  words  of  like  sound  with  those 
in  the  lesson  shoukl  be  carefully  taught ;  5th.  Only  those  words 
the  meaning  of  which  the  pupil  is  likely  to  mistake  or  not  to 
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know,  should  be  dwelt  upon  in  the  definition  exercise ;  6th. 
Ability  to  use  words  properly  in  a  brief  sentence  or  phrase  is  the 
best  test  of  the  knowledge  of  their  meaning  in  the  lower  grades. 

Arithmetic  through  Multiplication. 


lions — 1st.  The  lesson  in  Arithmetic  sho'uld  consist  of 
three  parts ;  First,  a  few  minutes  rapid  class  drill  with  the 
blackboard  to  secure  facility  and  precision  in  the  tables  of  addi- 
tion, subtraction  and  multiplication  ;  Second,  a  few  minutes  in 
short  practical  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic,  chiefly  for  rapid 
calculation  without  analysis ;  Third,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
should  be  given  to  exercises  wrought  upon  the  slate.  2d.  All  the 
examples  given  should  be  short ;  3d.  If  any  analysis  is  required 
it  should  only  be  in  multiplication,  and  should  then  be  as  concise 
as  clearness  will  permit ;  4th.  Neat  work  and  legible  figures 
should  invariably  be  insisted  upon. 

Penmanshijp — Elementary  exercises  in  small  letters  and  capi- 
tals ;  also  in  short  words. 

Suggestions — 1st.  Each  lesson  should  first  be  briefly  illustrated 
upon  the  blackboard  ;  2d.  The  lessons  should  not  always  be  from 
printed  copies ;  3d.  The  letters  should  be  presented  in  the  order 
of  their  difliculty,  and  short  words  should  be  introduced  as  soon 
as  a  few  letters  have  been  taught. 

SEVENTH    GRADE. 

Reading  from  a  Third  Reader. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  8th  as  far  as  apposite.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  select  interesting  and  instructive  pieces. 
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Spelling  and  Definitions  of  the  words  of  the  reading  lesson  ; 
also  of  miscellaneous  words  by  dictation. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  8th,  except  that  the  exercises  in  written 
spelling  should  occupy  at  least  half  the  time  given  to  the 
subject. 

ArithmetiG — Short  and  Long  Division  and  Federal  Money. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  8th,  except  that  the  words  and  Divi- 
sion are  to  be  added  after  the  word  Multiplication. 

Penmam^ship — Words  and  short  sentences. 

Suggestions — see  1  and  2  of  grade  8th. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

Reading^  of  the  grade  of  a  3d  Eeader,  continued. 

Suggestions  as  in  grades  8th  and  7th. 

Spelling  and  Definitions  of  the  words  of  the  reading  lessons  ; 
also  of  miscellaneous  words  from  dictation. 

Suggestions  as  in  grades  8th  and  7th. 

AriihTnetic  through  Common  Fractions  and  their  applications 
to  Federal  Money. 

Suggestions — 1st.  Those  of  grades  8th  and  7th,  as  far  as  ap- 
posite. 2d.  The  examjiles  selected  should  be  short  and  practical 
as  possible.  3d.  Common  Division  and  Least  Common  Multiple 
should  be  chiefly  from  inspection  and  only  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  their  applications  to  the  reduction  and  combination  of 
fractions.     4th.  Addition,  Subtraction  and  Division  may  be  ad- 
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vantageously  tauglit  together  on  tlieir  common  basis  of  Least 
Common  Denominator.  5th.  The  chief  analyses  to  be  tanglit 
are  those  of  Common  Denominator,  Multiplication  and  the  two 
cases  in  Division.  Gth.  The  applications  of  Fractions  to  Federal 
Money  should  constitute  a  prominent  element  of  the  exercises. 

Penmanship — Words  and  short  sentences,  continued. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  Ytli. 

FIFTH    GRADE. 

Reading^  a  book  of  the  grade  of  a  4th  Reader,  with  continuous 
text,  on  Familiar  Science. 

Suggestions — 1st.  Every  lesson  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
brief  review  of  the  subject  matter.  2d.  An  occasional  general 
review  of  the  subject  matter  will  give  one  of  the  brief  advantages 
of  a  continuous  text.  3d.  Difficult  words  and  those  requiring  ex- 
planation should  be  carefully  attended  to.  4th.  Distinctness  of 
articulation  and  naturalness  of  tone  should  have  a  proper  share  of 
attention. 

Spelling  and  Definitions  from  the  Reader,  and  miscellaneous 
words. 

Suggestions  as  in  grades  8th  and  Tth. 

Arithmetic — Decimal  Fractions,  and  Common  Fractions  re- 
viewed, w^itli  simple  business  applications  of  both. 

Suggestions — 1st.  After  teacliing  the  princii:>les  of  decimal  no- 
tation, the  reduction,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  decimal  fractions  should  be  taught  and  explained  on 
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the  same  principles  as  similar  operations  in  common  fractions. 
2d.  Facility  in  converting  simple  common  fractions  to  decimals, 
and  decimals  to  common  fractions,  is  very  important  in  the  busi- 
ness applications  of  fractions. 

Penmansliip — Copies  and  longer  sentences. 

Suggestions — 1st.  Double-lined  books,  that  is  those  having 
both  base-line  and  head-line  for  the  small  letters,  should  not  be 
used.  2d.  All  members  of  the  class  should  write  the  same  lesson. 
3d.  The  sj^ecial  difficulties  of  each  lesson  should  be  carefully 
taught  by  means  of  the  blackboard. 

FOURTH    GKADE. 

Heading — From  the  same  Reader  as  in  grade  5th. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  5th. 

Spelling  and  Definitions  as  in  grade  5th. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  5th. 

Arithmetic — Compound  Numbers,  including  Federal  Money, 
Tables  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Suggestions — 1st.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  those 
tables  which  are  of  most  practical  importance  in  daily  life.  2d. 
No  long  examples  should  be  given.  3d.  The  analysis,  when  re- 
quired, should  be  brief  and  simple.  4th.  The  different  values  of 
the  pound,  ounce,  ton  and  gallon  should  be  carefully  taught. 
5th.  Areas  of  rectangles  and  circles,  and  short  examples  in  find- 
ing the  contents  of  boxes,  bins  and  cylinders,  in  feet,  inches,  gal- 
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Ions  or  busliels,  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Penmanship — Copies ;  writing  short  paragraphs  from  dicta- 
tion, or  from  the  Reader  or  some  other  book. 

Suggestions — 1st.  The  latter  element  is  by  far  the  more  im- 
portant. 2d.  Draw  attention  to  the  correct  use  of  capitals  and 
points,  and  to  the  use  of  the  hyphen  at  the  end  of  the  line.  3d. 
Insist  upon  the  proper  legible  medium  between  a  compact  and  a 
sprawling  hand.  4th.  Do  not  allow  either  vertical  or  backhand 
to  be  used.  5th.  Insist  upon  a  plain  style  without  flourishes. 
6th.  Permit  only  such  rapidity  as  is  thoroughly  consistent  with 
neatness  and  legibility. 

Geography — An  outline  of  the  world  ;  to  be  taught  orally  and 
with  the  use  of  the  globe  and  outline  map. 

Suggestions — 1st.  The  lessons  should  be  short  and  spirited. 
2d.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  Uiere  lectures. 
The  pupils  should  take  a  leading  and  active  part  in  pointing  out 
and  describing.  3d.  The  lessons  should  include  the  shape  of  the 
earth,  its  size,  zones,  seasons,  day  and  night,  divisions  into  land 
and  water,  and  the  principal  subdivisions  of  each.  Ideas  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  their  necessity  and  importance.  The  distinc- 
tions of  mountain  systems,  plains,  and  location  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  each ;  the  most  important  rivers  and  lakes ;  a  few  of 
the  leading  countries,  and  of  the  chief  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing cities.  4th.  Before  commencing  the  lesson  the  teacher 
should  have  as  definite  ideas  as  to  its  plans,  limits  and  details  as 
in  the  lessons  in  arithmetic  or  penmanship.  5th.  Frequent  and 
rapid  reviews  of  five  minutes  each  are  indispensable. 
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THIRD    GRADE. 

Reading — History  of  tlie  United  States. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  5tb. 

Spelling  and  Dejmiitions  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Suggestions  as  in  grades  Stli  and  Tth,  excepting  that  tlie  spell- 
ing should  be  tested  only  by  writing  selected  words  and  sentences 
on  slates. 

Arithmetic — Percentage  without  Time;  a  review  of  those 
parts  of  the  compound  numbers  which  are  of  the  most  practical 
importance. 

Suggestions  as  in  grades  5th  and  4th. 

Penmanship — Copies  and  paragraphs  as  in  grade  4th. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  4th. 

Geography — A  brief  outline  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with 
the  use  of  the  globe  and  outline  maps. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  4th,  except  as  to  suggestion  3.  The 
lessons  should  include  first  very  simple  outlines  of  the  physical 
geography  of  each  continued,  its  form,  dimensions,  chief  moun- 
tain systems,  plateaus  and  plains  ;  its  drainage,  general  climates, 
and  leading  vegetable  and  animal  products.  The  separate  coun- 
tries of  the  continent  should  then  be  considered,  great  care  being 
taken  not  to  present  too  many  topographical  details.  The  lead- 
ing cities,  resources,  commerce  and  commercial  routes  should  re- 
ceive careful  attention. 
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SECOND    GRADE. 

Reading — History  of  the  United  States,  contiimed. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  5tli. 

Spelling  and  Definitions  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  3d. 

Arithmetic — Keview  of  a  simple  percentage ;  interest,  and  the 
business  mles  dependent  npon  both. 

Suggestions — l^o  subordinate  topic  should  be  treated  exhaus- 
tively before  proceeding  to  the  next.  2d.  Frequent  reviews  with 
brief  examples  will  insure  correctness,  rapidity  and  thoroughness. 
3d.  Clear  explanations  should  be  required.  4th.  Before  com- 
pleting the  subject  of  interest,  a  few  exercises  should  be  given  in 
finding  interest  by  tables,  and  the  tables  should  be  explained. 

Penmanship — Copies  and  paragraphs  as  in  grade  3d. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  4th. 

Geography — The  Eastern  Hemisphere,  with  the  use  of  the 
globe  and  outline  maps. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  3d. 

FIRST    GRADE. 

Heading — General  History. 

Suggestions  as  in  grades  3d  and  2d. 

Spelling  and  Definitions — from  the  reading  lessons. 
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Suggestions  as  in  grade  3d. 

Ar'ithmetlc — General  review  and  completion  of  business  arith- 
metic. 

Suggestions  as  in  grade  2d. 

Penmanship — Paragraphs  and  business  forms  and  business 
letters. 

Suggestions — The  points  of  each  business  letter  should  be 
briefly  written  upon  the  blackl)oard,  and  each  pupil  then  l)e  re- 
quired to  construct  the  letter  himself. 

Book-'keeping. 

Suggestions — The  time  given  to  this  subject  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  other  subjects  required  to  be  taught 
in  this  grade. 

Geography — A  general  review  with  outline  maps. 

Suggestions — Special  attention  should  be  given  to  such  im- 
portant current  events  as  have  geographical  relations.  The  daily 
paper  \\all  furnish  an  abundance  of  valuable  and  useful  illustra- 
tions. 
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REPORT 

OF    THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Office  of  the  Sttpeeintendent  of  School  Buildings, 
New  York,  Decemler  31,  1878. 

To  the  Honorahle  the  Boa/rd  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen — The  undersigned  respectfully  presents  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  regard  to  the  school  buildings,  their  condition 
as  to  repairs,  the  work  done  in  connection  with  said  buildings 
during  the  year,  and  such  other  matters  as  seem  appropriate  for 
the  Annual  Report  of  1878. 

NEW    buildings,    ENLARGEMENTS,    ETC. 

The  new  building  on  East  Seventy-fifth  street,  near  Third  ave- 
nue, in  the  Nineteenth  "Ward,  was  completed  and  opened  for  the 
reception  of  pupils  in  February  last. 

The  Boys'  Department  of  Grammar  School  No.  53,  and 
Primary  School  No.  33  were  transferred  to,  and  now  occupy 
this  building,  which  is  known  as  Grammar  School  No.  70. 

The  building  is  filled  with  pupils  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
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A  particular  description  of  this  building  may  be  found  in  the 
report  for  1876. 

The  building  of  Primarj  School  Xo.  41,  on  West  Fifty-eighth 
street,  near  Tenth  avenue,  in  tlie  Twenty-second  Ward,  was  also 
opened  in  February,  and  is  in  successful  operation,  with  a  large 
attendance  of  pupils. 

The  new  building  for  Grammar  School  No.  63,  on  Third  ave- 
nue, corner  of  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-third  street,  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Ward,  was  completed  at  about  the  same  time  as 
those  before  named,  and  is  also  well  attended. 

The  buildings  of  Primary  School  No.  41  and  Grammar  School 
No.  63  are  fully  described  in  the  report  of  18T6. 

The  new  addition  to  the  building  of  Grammar  School  No.  39, 
on  East  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  near  Second 
avenue,  was  also  comj^leted  about  the  same  time.  This  addition 
was  described  in  the  report  of  1877. 

The  new  wing  erected  for  increasing  the  accommodations  for 
Grammar  School  No.  28,  on  West  Fortieth  street,  near  Eighth 
avenue,  in  the  Twenty-second  Ward,  and  described  in  the  report 
of  1877,  was  completed,  and  occupied  by  the  school  on  the  first 
Monday  of  September  last. 

The  additional  accommodations  afforded  by  these  several  build- 
ings will  be  given  in  detail  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

The  building  of  the  Training  Department  of  the  Normal  Col- 
lege has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  another  story,  contain- 
ing eight  lai-ge  class  rooms,  having   seating   capacity  for    four 
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hundred  pupils.  The  entire  cost,  including  heating  and  furniture, 
as  per  contracts,  was  $21,832.60  ;  the  work  was  completed  the  tirst 
week  in  October  last. 

During  the  year,  plans  and  sjDecificatious  have  been  prepared 
and  contracts  made  for  the  erection  of  one  full  sized  Grammar 
School  building  in  the  Eleventh  Ward ;  an  additional  building 
for  Grammar  School  ]^o.  14,  in  the  Twenty-first  Ward,  and  a 
new  wing  for  Grammar  School  ]S"o.  51,  in  the  Twenty-second 
Ward. 

The  site  of  the  building  in  the  Eleventh  Ward,  is  on  tlie  south 
side  of  Seventh  street,  100  feet  east  of  Avenue  B,  and  is  100  feet 
front  and  rear  by  90  10-12  feet  deep. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  the  same  as  has  been  adopted  for  all 
large  buildings,  on  similar  j^lots,  having  a  main  building  and  four 
wings ;  the  greatest  amount  of  space  is  utilized,  consistent  ^vith  a 
proper  supply  of  light  to  the  various  rooms. 

The  main  building  is  to  be  52;j  feet  front  by  83  feet  deep. 

Two  front  wings,  19^  by  32  feet,  average. 

Two  rear  wings,  24  by  24  feet,  average. 

The  stories  will  be  of  the  usual  heights,  and  will  be  divided 
and  used,  as  follows  : 

The  cellar  will  be  used  for  the  storage  of  fuel,  and  for  boiler 
rooms  for  the  heating  apparatus. 

The  first  story  will  contain  4  class  rooms,  2  play  rooms,  and  a 
small  room  for  the  janitor. 
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The  second  story  will  contain  10  class  rooms,  besides  sj^ace  for 
the  Principal's  and  piano  platforms,  and  some  additional  room  on 
the  sides  and  front  of  the  platforms ;  the  assembly  room  will  be 
formed  by  opening  two  sets  of  rolling  doors,  wliicli  when  closed 
form  sides  of  class  rooms,  thus  permitting  the  use  of  the  same 
space  for  either  class  rooms  or  assembly  room,  as  may  be  desired. 

The  third  story  will  be  divided  into  10  class  rooms,  vnth  halls 
and  passages  to  allow  free  approaches  to  all  the  rooms. 

The  fourth  stoiy  will  be  divided  the  same  as  the  second  story, 
the  second  being  for  the  use  of  a  Primary  Department,  and 
the  fourth  for  a  Grammar  Department ;  the  third  for  both,  in 
such  proportion  as  may  be  required  to  suit  the  attendance  of 
pupils. 

The  class  rooms  are  of  fair  size,  as  compared  with  other  schools, 
being  18  by  21  feet,  19  by  21^  feet,  and  19^  by  21  feet,  about  an 
equal  number  each,  and  6  of  21  by  23  feet. 

The  "seating  capacity"  of  these  rooms,  according  to  the 
present  standard,  will  be,  for  the  smallest  rooms,  75,  63,  54  and 
42,  according  to  the  several  grades  ;  in  the  largest,  except  the  six 
last  named,  the  capacity  will  be  81,  68,  58  and  45  ;  while  for  the 
six  last  named  the  numbers  will  be,  96,  80,  69  and  53. 

There  will  be  four  entrances  from  the  street  sidewalk  into  the 
building,  and  two  to  the  yards ;  the  front  of  the  building  does 
not  occupy  the  entire  front  of  the  lots. 

There  will  be  4  stairways  from  the  1st  to  the  4th  story,  and 
two   additional   from  1st  to  2d  story ;   and  two  of  the  4  first 
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be  above  the  4th  storv,  in  the  front  section  of  the  building,  be- 
hind the  Mansard  roof ;  a  very  convenient  suite  of  rooms,  with 
10  feet  height  of  story  will  be  provided. 

§48,400  have  been  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing. 

The  Heating  Apparatus  and  Furniture  have  not  yet  been  pro- 
vided for. 

The  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  1st 
January,  1880. 

The  additional  building  for  Grammar  School  No.  14  is  to  be 
erected  on  East  Twenty-eighth  street,  between  Second  and 
Third  avenues,  directly  on  the  rear  of  the  present  building. 
The  site  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and 
extends,  as  all  sites  should,  entirely  through  the  block,  giving 
opportunity  for  ingress  and  egress  on  two  streets. 

The  new  building  will  be  four  stories  in  height,  corresponding 
very  nearly  with  the  present  building ;  the  main  portion  of  the 
new  building  above  the  second  story  will  be  distant  about  40 
feet  from  the  present  building ;  covered  bridges  of  iron  will  ex- 
tend from  one  building  to  the  other,  affording  convenient  and 
direct  communication  on  the  line  of  the  several  stories. 

The  cellars,  first  stories,  and  second  stories  of  the  buildings  will 
be  joined,  forming  continuous  floors  from  street  to  street. 

The  cellar,  as  usual,  will  be  prepared  to  receive  the  "  heating 
apparatus  "  and  fuel. 
19 
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The  first  story  \nll  have  two  small  rooms  for  the  janitor's  assis- 
tant, the  remainder  being  devoted  to  "  play  rooms/' 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  stories  will  be  divided  into  five 
class  rooms  each,  the  dimensions  being  20  by  24  feet,  and  will 
"  seat,"  at  present  rates,  96,  80,  68,  and  53,  according  to  the 
several  grades. 

The  dimensions  are  as  follows :  Main  building  53  by  53  feet, 
one  front  wing  28  by  28  feet,  average,  and  a  rear  extension  8  by 
37  feet. 

The  side  lines  of  the  plot  are  not  built  upon,  passages  being 
left  at  both  sides  of  the  building,  permitting  a  free  circulation  of 
air  around  the  entire  building. 

This  building  will  have  three  sets  of  iron  and  slate  stairs,  ex- 
tending from  the  first  to  the  fourth  story  floor,  affording  abun- 
dant means  of  egress  from  all  the  stories.  $30,850  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  erection  of  this  building,  exclusive  of  furni- 
ture and  heating  apparatus. 

It  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  September,  1879. 

The  building  of  Grammar  School  No.  51,  on  West  Forty-fourth 
street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  avenues,  in  the  Twenty- 
second  Ward,  is  to  be  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  new  wing  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  plot. 

The  new  vnng  will  be  25  by  90  feet  and  be  four  stories  in 
height.  There  will  not  be  a  cellar  under  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing, as  there  is  none  under  the  jDresent  one. 

The  first  story  will  be  used  for  play  room  ;  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  stories  will  contain  four  class  rooms  each :  the  dimen- 
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sions  of  the  rooms  being  19|-  by  22  feet  each  ;  fnrnisliing  "  seat- 
ing capacity"  for  47,  61,  Tl,  and  85,  the  several  numbers  being 
determined  by  the  "  grades"  that  are  to  occupy  the  rooms. 

There  will  be  two  sets  of  iron  and  slate  stairs  extending  from 
first  to  fourth  story,  one  set  being  located  at  the  front  between 
the  new  wing  and  present  building,  which  will  make  the  front 
continuous  to  the  easterly  line  of  the  site. 

The  contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings, the  heating  apparatus  and  furniture  being  left  for  future 
consideration. 

Sixteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  contracts  above  named. 

The  entire  work  will  be  completed  by  the  first  of  September 
next. 

The  contractors  for  the  work  on  the  house  on  Seventh  Street 
have  just  commenced  driving  piles  for  the  foundation.  For  the 
house  on  Twenty-eighth  street  the  cellar  excavation  is  not  com- 
pleted, and  for  the  new  wing  on  Forty-fourth  street,  there  has 
been  nothing  done  worth  naming,  the  contract  for  the  mason  work 
not  having  been  confirmed  until  the  present  month. 

The  foregoing  includes  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
new  buildings,  and  the  enlargement  of  buildings,  except  that  an 
appropriation  of  $18,000  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  on 
East  Forty-sixth  street,  between  Second  and  Third  avenues,  in 
the  Nineteenth  Ward.  Plans  and  specifications  were  prepared, 
and  proposals  received  for  the  erection  of  a  building  for  a  one 
Department  Grammar  School  and  a  mixed  Primary  Department. 
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Before  any  award  was  made,  it  was  found  tliat  a  satisfactory  title 
to  the  land  could  not  be  obtained,  whereupon  the  entire  subject 
was  reconsidered,  and  all  previous  action  annulled. 

ALTERATIONS   AKD  REPAIRS    OF   BUTLDINGS. 

Less  than  the  usual  number  of  buildings  were  altered,  or  ex- 
tensively repaired  during  the  past  season. 

Grammar  School  building  No.  53,  on  East  Seventy-ninth  street, 
in  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  being  the  only  one  that  was  altered  in  its 
general  arrangements.  The  former  Boys'  Grammar  Department 
having  been  transferred  to  the  new  building  on  Seventy-fifth 
street,  it  became  necessary  to  change  the  interior  to  some  extent, 
so  as  to  be  suited  to  the  requirements  of  a  Girls'  Grammar  De- 
partment and  a  mixed  Primary  Department. 

The  work  was  done  during  the  summer  vacation  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $Y,000. 

Seven  contracts  were  made  for  the  "  Kepairs  and  Painting  "  in 
part  of  Grammar  School  houses  Nos.  2,  12,  18,  20,  23,  24,  31,  35, 
and  42,  and  of  Primaries  Nos.  22  and  26. 

Total  appropriation,  $13,535. 

Two  contracts  were  made  for  "Painting"  Grammar  School 
houses  Nos.  40  and  53.     Appropriation,  $2,173, 

Two  contracts  were  made  for  "  Kepairs  "  of  Grammar  School 
houses  Nos.  40  and  53.     Amount  of  contracts,  $5,464. 

Six  contracts  were  made  for  the  "  Kepairing  of  Furniture,  in- 
cluding Cleaning  and  Yarnishing,"  for  Grammar  Schools  Nos.  2, 
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12,  18,  20,  28,  40,  42  and  53,  and  Primaries  Nos.  22,  26  and  28. 
Total  appropriation,  $5,553. 

Five  contracts  were  made  for  "  ISTew  Furniture"  for  parts  of 
Grammar  Schools  Nos.  2,  ,12,  17,  20,  28  and  53,  and  Primaries 

E'os.  22  and  28. 

There  has  been  no  entire  building  supplied  with  new  furniture 
during  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  but  one  contract  for  "  Heating  Apparatus  " 
made  during  the  year,  which  was  for  the  necessary  changes  in 
connection  with  adding  a  story  to  the  building  of  the  Training 
Department  of  the  ISTormal  College. 

The  total  sum  appropriated  for  Contract  work  commenced  and 
completed  during  1878  was  $51,498.60.  To  this  should  be 
added  "  sj)ecial  appropriations "  for  work  to  be  done  otherwise 
than  by  contract,  which  will  amount  in  the  aggregate,  for  build- 
ings, heating  and  furniture,  to  about  $20,000. 

Total  amount  appropriated  for  Contract  work,  in  connection 
with  buildings  to  be  completed  during  1879,  is  $95,405. 

As  aU  matters  regarding  sites  are  usually  inserted  in  the  first  part 
of  the  yearly  report,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  anything  on  that 
subject  in  this  place. 

PRESENT   CONDITION   OF   THE   BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  generally  arc  in  fair  condition,  as  regards  repairs 
and  painting ;  it  is  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  usual  apj)lica- 
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tions  from  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  various  Wards,  when 
made  out  for  the  coming  year,  will  contain  about  the  usual  num- 
ber of  requests  for  beautifying  and  improving  the  j)remises  under 
their  charge ;  for  every  year's  "  wear  and  tear "  compels  almost 
constant  renewal,  or  repairs  of  some  one  or  more  portions  of  every 
building  and  its  appurtenances. 

A  large  number  of  the  water  closets  used  by  the  j)upils  were 
extensively  repaired,  parts  renewed,  ventilating  flues  and  pipes 
put  in,  and  other  changes  made,  which  have  been  found  very  sat- 
isfactory in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  especially  where  they  have 
been  properly  used.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  which  should  be  more 
generally  understood,  that  the  proper  care  and  management  of 
these  closets  seems  not  to  be  considered  as  any  part  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school,  and  boys  are  permitted  to  abuse  them  in  every 
way  they  choose,  without  molestation.  There  are  schools  where 
these  matters  receive  the  attention  they  deseiwe,  but  these  are  the 
exceptions,  rather  than  the  rule. 

These  closets  should  be  made  as  nearly  faultless  as  possible ; 
and  facts  warrant  the  assertion,  that  there  are  some  that  are 
as  nearly  perfect  as  they  can  be  made ;  there  are  some  that 
need,  and  ought  to  be,  imj^roved;  there  are  others  that  with 
very  slight  alterations  can  be  made  satisfactory.  One  thing  is 
certain  in  regard  to  each  and  all — where  the  streets  are  sewered, 
they  can  at  any  given  time  be  emptied  and  the  sinks  filled  with 
perfectly  clean  Croton  water,  in  an  average  of  thirty  minutes 
time.  The  great  trouble  is,  "  Who  is  to  determine  how  often 
this  should  be  done  ?  " 
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nsrCKEASE   OF    SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

There  lias  been  no  increase  during  the  past  year  in  the  school 
accommodations,  in  the  following  "Wards,  viz. :  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th, 
5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th,  14th,  16th,  21st,  and  23d 
Wards. 

In  Primary  School  ]^o.  14,  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  six  small  class 
rooms  were  changed  into  four  good  sized  rooms ;  this  is  the  only 
school  in  which  there  has  been  a  decrease. 

By  means  of  the  additional  story  on  the  building  of  the  Train- 
ing Department  of  the  Normal  College,  an  increase  of  8  large 
class  rooms  is  made  to  the  accommodations  for  pupils. 

The  new  building  of  Grammar  School  N'o.  63,  in  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Ward,  was  opened  in  February ;  this  building  has  6  more 
rooms  than  the  former  building  had. 

The  new  building  of  Primary  School  l^o.  41,  in  the  Twenty- 
second  Ward,  was  also  opened  in  February  ;  the  school,  by  means 
of  this  building,  gains  18  class  rooms. 

The  new  building  of  Grammar  School  Ko.  70,  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Ward,  was  also  opened  in  February,  After  deducting  the 
number  of  rooms  f  onuerly  occupied  on  other  premises  by  Primary 
School  No.  33,  there  is  a  net  gain  of  15  class  rooms. 

The  new  wing  and  alterations  of  the  main  building  of  Gram- 
mar School  No.  28,  in  the  Twenty-second  Ward,  have  added  fif- 
teen class  rooms  to  the  accommodations  of  the  school. 

The  new  addition  to  Grammar  School  Building  No.  39,  in  the 
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Twelfth  Ward,  furnislies  11  additional  class  rooms  for  that  scliool ; 
they  were  first  used  in  Febmary  last. 

Since  the  transfer  of  the  Boys'  Department  of  Grammar 
School  No.  53  to  the  new  house  on  Seventy-fifth  street,  the 
building  on  Seventy-ninth  street,  in  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  has 
been  rearranged,  and  now  contains  6  additional  class  rooms. 

The  assembly  rooms  of  Grammar  School  No.  35  have  been 
divided  by  rolling  doors,  furnishing  accommodations  for  6  classes. 

In  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  one  room  has  been  formed  in 
Primary  School  No.  6  by  means  of  screens. 

In  Grammar  School  No.  57,  in  the  Twelfth  Ward,  two  rooms 
have  been  formed  by  partitioning  off  portions  of  the  play  rooms. 

In  Grammar  School  No.  19,  in  the  Seventeenth  Ward,  three 
assembly  rooms  and  two  gallery  rooms  have  been  divided  by  cur- 
tains into  proper  spaces  to  accommodate  11  additional  classes. 

Primary  School  No.  22,  in  the  same  Ward,  has  one  additional 
room,  formed  by  curtains. 

Grammar  School  No.  32,  in  the  Twentieth  Ward,  has  the  as- 
sembly room  divided  into  two  spaces  by  curtains. 

In  all  cases  where  rooms  have  been  divided  by  curtains,  or 
screens,  the  actual  "  space "  has  not  been  increased ;  in  some 
cases  two  and  even  three  classes  had  occupied  the  assembly  room ; 
the  division  by  doors,  curtains,  or  screens  making  it  much  better 
for  class  operations,  but  not  in  reality  making  rooms  for  many 
more  classes. 
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In  the  aggregate,  there  have  been  added  to  the  school  accom- 
modations during  the  past  year,  class  rooms  having  "  seating 
capacity  "  for  more  than  4,000  pupils. 


GENEKAL    STATISTICS. 

The  following  tables,  showing  the  area  and  population  of  the 
various  Wards ;  ratio  of  average  attendance  to  population ;  ratio 
of  organized  schools  to  population,  by  Wards  and  by  Districts ; 
the  number  of  school  buildings  by  Wards  and  Districts,  have 
been  prepared,  and  are  inserted,  as  it  is  believed  they  contain 
information  not  heretofore  included  in  any  report  made  to  the 
Board ;  the  areas  and  population  of  the  several  Wards  were 
copied  from  the  regular  reports  of  the  Health  Department ;  the 
census  of  1875  is  used,  that  being  the  last  official  census ;  in  some 
sections  of  the  city  there  has  been  considerable  change,  but  as  a 
starting  point,  1875  is  j^erhaps  the  best  that  could  be  selected ; 
the  "  annexed  district "  having  just  been  fairly  introduced. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  the  tables  some  curious  and  inter- 
esting facts  may  be  found.  ' 

The  present  is  considered  as  a  very  appropriate  time  to  have 
these  statistics  in  tabular  form,  this  being  the  commencement  of 
the  "  era  of  rapid  transit."  By  consulting  the  tables  and  com- 
paring them  with  such  results  and  facts  as  may  exist  any  number 
of  years  hence ;  the  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  in  population, 
organized  schools,  buildings  and  average  attendance,  will  be  easily 
ascertained :  they  will  also  be  found  useful  in  making  up  other 
similar  tables  for  similar  purposes. 
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1  to  16.7 
1  to    7. 
to  32. 
1  to  12. 
Ito    9.5 
Ito    9.7 
1  to  12.1 
1  to  13.4 
Ito    9.2 
Ito    6.1 
Ito    9.2 
Ito    7. 
Ito    7.7 
1  to  15.5 
Ito    6.8 
1  to  11.1 
1  to  13. 
1  to  16.4 
1  to  12.6 
1  to  13.3 
1  to  11.3 
Ito    9.7 
Ito    9.4 
Ito  6, 


c—  a 

o-o  o  . 
o  <v^Q 

'S  N  OOO 

1  to  3,574 
1  to  1,012  . 
1  to  2,874  . 
1  to  4,166 
1  to  3,988 
1  to  2,483 
1  to  5,704 
1  to  4,638 
1  to  4,482 
1  to  4,175 
1  to  4,901 
1  to  2,521 
1  to  4.252 
1  to  3,779 
I  to  3,647 
1  to  6,029 
1  to  7,220 
1  to  8,742 
1  to  7,915 
1  to  8,863 
1  to  8,404 
1  to  5,960 
1  to  3,040 
fto  ,913 


101 


112 


*  Denotes  leased  buildings. 
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AEEAS,  POPULATION,  AND  SCHOOLS,  BY  DISTRICTS. 
1st  District. 


WARDS. 

1 

< 
< 

n 

i. 

¥ 

Buildings. 

II 
< 

1  "" 

II 
0 

Si 

0  03 

G.S. 

P.S. 

'm 

1st 

154 

81 
95 
83 

168 
86 

183 

14,298 
1,012 

2,874 
20,828 
15,951 
19,861 
32,465 

1 

.... 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

894'     4 
141      1 
138      1 
1,760     5 
1,6311     4 
2,064l     6 
2,616{     7 

1  to  3  574 

2cl     

1  to  1  012 

3d 

1  to  2  874 

4th 

1  to  4,166 
1  to  3  988 

5tli 

6th 

1  to  2,4*^3 

8th.. 

1  to  4,638 

Totals 

850 

107  98C»!      7 

9 

9  252'  30 

A  Ar     q  OAH 

2d  District. 

7th 

198 
110 
107 
96 

45,636 
41,757 
34,013 
26,4.53 

3 
3 
2 
3 

1 
1 
2 

4,028 
6,896 
4,720 

1,824 

8 
10 

8 
7 

1  to  5  704 

10th 

1  to  4,175 
1  to  4,2.52 
1  to  3,779 

13th 

14th 

Totals 

511 

147,859 

11  1     4 

17,468 

33 

Av.  4,478 

Sd  District. 

9th 

322 

348" 

49,403 
48,235 

3 
4 

4 

5,513 
4,625 

11 

8 

1  to  4,482 
1  to  6,029 

16th 

Totals 

670" 

97,638 

7)4 

10,138 

19 

Av.  5,250 

4th  District. 

11th 

196 
331 

63,855 
101,075 

3 
3 

4 

5 

7,340 
8,195 

13 
14 

1  to  4,901 

17th 

1  to  7,220 

Totals 

527 

164,930 

6  1     9 

15,535 

27  Iav.  6,060 

5th  District. 

15th 

18th 

198 
44989 

25,529 
61,195 

3 
2 

"3' 

3,692 
3,824 

7 
7 

1  to  3,647 
1  to  8,742 

Totals 

647««  1       86,724 

5  1     3 

7,516 

14 

Av.  6,194 

6^;^  District 

20th  

444 
411 

79,764 
58,831 

4 
2 

1 

1 

6,426 
5,592 

9 

7 

1  to  8,863 

2l8t 

1  to  8,404 

Totals 

855    1     ii^ftriOril    fi 

2 

12  018    1f> 

Av.  8,633 

*  ^)" — ^ 

" 

12tli 

19th 

22d 

_  Totals. 
1. 

1st  -T 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

Totals. 
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"ith  District. 


5,504' 
1,480' 
1,529* 


8,514' 


60,510 

118,727 
83,420 


Buildings . 


262,657    19      10 


8,278  24 
9,894  15 
9,949    14 


3,1211  53 


1  to  2,521 
1  to  7,915 
1  to  5,960 


Av.  5,465 


8th  District. 

23d 

4,267»^=' 
8,050'^' 

24,320 
11,874 

3 
5 

3 
3 

2,821 
1,920 

8 
13 

1  to  3,040 
1  to     913 

24th 

Totals 

12,317""        36,194 

8 

6 

4,741 

21 

Av.  1,972 

DISTRICTS. 

Recapitulation. 

850 
511 

670^ 
527 

647 « 

855 

8,514' 

12,317= 


24,893' 


107,289 
147,859 

97,638 
164,930 

86,724 
138,595 
262,657 

36,194 


1,041,886 


9,252 
17,468 
10,138 
15,535 

7,516 
12,018 
28,121 

4,741 


104,789  213 


Av.  3,248 
4,478 
5,250 
6,060 
6,194 
8,633 
5,465 
1,972 


Av.  5,162 


The  above  table  shows  that  previous  to  the  annexation  of  the 
Eighth  District,  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Wards,  the 
area  of  the  Seventh  District  comprised  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  city,  and  contained  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population 
and  one-fourth  of  the.  school  organizations.  The  tables  also  show 
that  the  Eighth — or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  annexed  dis- 
trict " — comprising  the  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Wards, 
and  being  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  beyond  the  Harlem 
Kiver,  is  equal  in  extent  of  surface  to  the  entire  city  previous  to 
amiexation. 
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lu  the  foregoing  tables  the  Trainiug  Departnient  of  the  Nor- 
mal College  and  the  Colored  Schools  are  not  included.  In  the 
following  statement  the  Colored  Schools  are  included. 

The  school  sites  in  the  entire  city  contain  in  all  1,232,981  square 
feet,  e(j^ual  to  493  full  size  city  lots,  or  about  28  1-3  acres.  The 
buildings  cover  654,173  square  feet ;  and  the  entire  floor  surface 
exceeds  2,000,000  square  feet. 

The  entire  surface  covered  by  the  school  buildings  in  the 
Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Wards  is  about  18  per  cent,  of 
the  total  surface  of  the  sites.  For  the  remainder  of  the  city  the 
average  is  64  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  80  per  cent. 
is  reached. 

Statistics  by  Wards,  of  average  attendance  and  current  expenses, 
are  not  necessarily  rehable  data  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  as 
to  the  present  needs  in  any  particular  Ward. 

Because,  1st.  The  attendance  at  any  particular  school  cannot 
be  considered  as  evidence  that  the  pupils  reside  in  the  Ward  in 
which  the  school  is  situated ;  for  example,  G.  S.  'No.  4  is  on  the 
boundary  line  of  the  11th  and  13th  Wards. 

G.  S.  10  is  near  the  southern  line  of  the  15th  Ward. 


14            " 

u 

a 

u 

21st 

16            " 

northern 

u 

u 

9th 

19             " 

u 

a 

ii 

17th 

28             " 

southern 

u 

u 

22d 

33 

a 

a 

a 

20th 

35 

northerly 

u 

a 

15th 

37 

southerly 

u 

a 

12th 

26  and  48" 

easterly 

u 

u 

20th 
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The  above,  and  doubtless  others,  have  a  number  of  pupils  re- 
siding in  adjacent  Wards ;  so  that  the  Wards  which  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  accommodation,  may  yet  be  in  the  greatest 
need  of  more. 

2d.  So  in  regard  to  expenses ;  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
"  organized  schools,"  and  the  number  of  buildings,  a  larger  expen- 
diture may  be  necessary,  although  the  average  attendance  may  be 
much  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  buildings  occupied.  For 
instance,  one  building,  G.  S.  'No.  59,  occupying  a  single  site  100 
by  100  feet,  had  an  average  attendance  in  18Y7  of  exactly  2,500 
pupils  in  three  departments,  or  schools,  being  more  than  double 
the  average  attendance  in  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Wards 
combined,  they  having  six  organized  schools  and  occupying  four 
buildings,  with  a  total  average  attendance  of  1,173  ;  and  more  also 
than  the  average  attendance  in  the  following  Wards  : 


4th  Ward. 

.  3  buildings . 

.   5 schools. 

.1,760 

5th      "     . 

.2 

a 

. 

.  4 

u 

.1,639 

6th     "     . 

.4 

a 

.   8 

u 

.2,064 

14th      "     . 

.3 

a 

.    i 

ii 

.1,824 

24th      "     . 

.9 

u 

. 

.14 

a 

.1,920 

By  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws,  page  166,  Manual  of  1878, 
"  the  annual  aggregate  of  expenditures "'  for  repairs  and  some 
•other  purposes,  is  estimated  at  '•  fifty  cents  for  each  unit  of  the 
total  average  attendance."  This  gives  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Wards  combined,  having  6  schools  and  4  buildings,  $586.50; 
the  Sixth  Ward,  having  8  schools  and  4  buildings,  $1,032 ;  the 
Twenty-fourth  Ward,  with  14  schools  and  9  buildings,  $960,  and 
the  Nineteenth   Ward,   for  G-.    S.  No.  59,  having   3  schools  or 
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departments,   and    only   one  building — and   that  nearly  new — 
81,250. 

Other  cases  might  be  cited  similar  to  the  above,  but  were  there 
no  others,  the  regulations  in  regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  In- 
cidental Fund  "  of  the  Wards,  would  seem  to  need  revision. 

SEATIXG    CAPACITT. 

The  By-Laws  provide  (see  page  liO,  Manual  of  1878),  that  "  In 
fixing  the  seating  capacity  of  rooms,  the  following  shall  be  a 
minimum  allowance  of  floor  surface  and  air  space  per  pupil :  In 
the  three  lower  classes  of  Primary  Schools  and  Departments,  five 
square  feet  and  seventy  cubic  feet ;  in  the  three  higher  grades, 
six  square  feet  and  eighty  cubic  feet ;  in  the  four  lower  grades  of 
Grammar  Schools,  seven  square  feet  and  ninety  cubic  feet ;  in 
the  four  liigher  grades,  nine  square  feet  and  one  hundred  cubic 
feet." 

Why  the  three  lower  classes  of  primary  pupils  require  14  feet, 
in  height  of  story, — 5x14=70, — and  the  four  higher  grades  of 
grammar  pupils  require  only  about  11, — 9x11=99, — does  not 
appear.  A  simpler,  and  much  better  method,  would  be  to  make 
the  floor  surface,  6,  7,  8  and  9  square  feet,  which,  with  11  as  a 
common  multiplier,  would  produce,  in  cubic  feet,  veiy  nearly  the 
same  result  as  the  present  niles  ;  or  better  still,  use  floor  measure- 
ments only,  for,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  floor  room,  there 
would  very  rarely  indeed  be  any  inconvenience  arising  from 
variations  in  heights  of  stories.  There  may  be  many— there  cer- 
tainly are  a  few — rooms  with  only  10  feet  height  of  story,  which 
can  be  much  better  and  easier  ventilated  than  some  others  of  14 
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feet.  In  every  class  room  the  teacher  requires  about  4  by  10 
feet  for  a  desk  and  chair  and  for  blackboard  operations.  Whether 
this  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  "  fixing  the  seating  capacity  " 
is  not  stated  in  the  rules. 

By  way  of  contrast  with  the  above-quoted  rules,  fixing  the 
seating  capacity  of  class  rooms,  attention  is  called  to  the  following 
description,  in  part,  of  a  new  school  house,  recently  completed,  in 
Hottingen,  near  Zurich,  in  Smtzerland.  "  The  school  house  is  98 
feet  long  and  47  feet  deep ;  .  .  •  the  6  large  school  rooms  are  in- 
tended for  60  scholars  each,  and  are  supplied  with  as  much  space, 
light,  and  air  as  may  be  reasonably  demanded ;  .  .  .  the  height  of 
the  rooms  is  13  feet  in  clear,  which,  with  20  feet  floor  surface, 
gives  260  feet  of  air  space  for  each  pupil."  As  our  school  houses 
do  not,  on  an  average,  afford  more  than  8  square  feet  of  floor 
surface  for  each  pupil,  we  would  need  just  two  and  one-haK  times 
the  number  of  buildings  that  we  now  have  to  equal  the  accom- 
modations of  the  building  just  described  ;  but  this  may  properly 
be  called  "  the  other  extreme." 

With  a  reasonable  allowance  of  room  for  the  teacher,  and  in 
addition  6,  7,  8,  and  9  square  feet  of  floor  surface  per  pupil,  ac- 
cording to  the  grades,  it  is  believed  that  class  rooms  may  be  com- 
fortably occupied  in  so  far  as  space  is  concerned ;  this  probably 
cannot  be  done  in  all  cases  with  the  present  arrangement  of 
classes  and  number  of  rooms ;  but  changes  for  the  better  may  oc- 
casionally be  made,  and  has  been  made,  in  Primary  Schools  Nos. 
8  and  14,  where,  in  each  case,  six  small  rooms  were  changed  to 
four,  thereby  very  much  increasing  the  comfort  and  weKare  of 
teachers  and  pupils. 
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The  buildings  erected  by  the  Public  School  Society  on  a  single 
lot  of  25  feet  in  width,  during  the  years  from  1840  to  1846,  were 
occupied  by  two  primary  schools  each,  and  each  entire  school  was 
taught  in  one  room ;  the  room  being  22J  by  60  feet,  and  12  feet 
high,  and  contained  seats  and  desks  for  156  pupils ;  which  shows 
that  a  very  hberal  allowance  was  made  for  the  pupils  in  those 
days,  being  over  8|-  square  feet  of  "  floor  surface,"  and  100  cubic 
feet  of  "  air  space  "  for  each  pupil. 

When  the  rules  and  regulations  concerning  "  seating  capacity  " 
shall  be  fully  carried  out  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  a  great  cause  of 
complaint  will  be  removed,  and  the  good  of  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers will  be  very  much  enhanced.  There  are  rooms  in  which  75 
or  more  pujDils  are  taught,  where  not  over  50  should  be  allowed. 

In  the  matter  of  applying  the  question  of  the  "  seating  capacity" 
of  various  schools,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists ;  for  instance, 
one  says  such  a  school  is  full,  another  looks  at  the  list  and  finds, 
"  average  attendance,"  380,  "  seating  capacity,"  420  ;  there  nmst 
be  some  mistake,  the  rooms  cannot  be  crowded  when  there  are  40 
vacant  seats. 

It  is  evident  that  the  subject  has  been  viewed  from  different 
standpoints ;  in  the  abstract,  the  last  statement  is  certainly  correct, 
but  suppose  the  statement  be  as  follows : 

In  all  full  grammar  schools,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  eight 
grades,  according  to  their  acquirements.  The  course  of  study  of  each 
grade  differs  in  some  respects  from  every  other  grade.  To  carry 
on  the  work  of  such  school  eight  class  rooms  are  necessary.  The 
By-Laws  allow  a  teacher  for  every  35  average  attendance,  and 
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provide  also  that  no  class  shall  exceed  60.     Now  suppose,  in  the 
ease  above  cited,  the  school  has : 

2  rooms  with  60  seats  each,  equals  120  seats;  attendance,  120. 
2  "  55  "  "       110     "  "  110. 

2  "  50  "  "       100     "  "  80. 

2  "  45  "  "         90     "  "  70. 

Total 420  380. 

By  the  niles  this  school  is  entitled  to  ten  teachers,  and  having 
only  8  rooms,  it  is  certainly  crowded  as  regards  teachers  ;  the 
rooms  of  the  4  lower  grades  are  entirely  iilled,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Principal  to  "reject  all  applications,"  so  far  as  those 
rooms  are-  concerned ;  now  suppose  there  should  be  20  appHca- 
tions  for  admission  to  the  school,  the  applicants  all  belonging  to 
the  lowest  grade ;  must  they  be  admitted,  and  placed  and  taught  in 
the  rooms  allotted  and  prepared  for  the  highest  grades,  because 
there  are  vacant  seats  in  those  rooms  ?  The  way  in  which  this 
question  is  answered,  will  determine  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  a  school  may  be  said  to  be  "  full." 

The  right  conclusion  would  seem  to  be,  that,  as  regards  the  rooms 
of  the  four  upper  grades  there  are  some  vacant  seats,  but  the 
classes  have  the  full  numbers  required  by  law ;  as  regards 
the  rooms  of  the  four  lower  grades  the  school  is  "  full,"  and  no 
more  can  be  admitted ;  and  as  regards  the  teachers,  the  school  is 
crowded,  there  not  being  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  to  accom- 
modate as  many  as  the  law  allows ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the 
simple  matter  of  comparing  the  "  seating  capacity  "  with  the  aver- 
age attendance,  does  not  always  decide  the  entire  question  as  to 
whether  a  school  is  "  full "  or  not. 
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WARMING    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 


All  matters  connected  "  with  the  warming  and  ventilating  the 
buildings  under  the  control  of  the  Board,"  being  under  the 
special  supervision  and  control  of  other  parties — see  Manual  of 
1878,  page  135 — ^they  do  not  necessarily  require  any  special  men- 
tion in  this  report,  yet,  as  these  are  matters  about  which  every- 
body is  supposed  to  know — or  ought  to  know — something,  a  few 
words  will  be  added,  and  a  few  suggestions  made,  which  may  be 
of  use,  in  suggesting  to  others  something  to  adopt,  or  something 
to  avoid,  and  thus,  perhaps,  be  of  some  service  in  either  case. 

As  the  subject  of  warming  our  school  houses  has  not  hereto- 
fore, it  is  believed,  been  reported  on  historically,  the  following 
is  submitted:  The  buildings  erected  by  the  PubKc  School 
Society,  from  1819  to  1847,  were  all  heated  by  stoves,  using  wood 
for  fuel :  there  was,  however,  one  experiment  tried,  in  the  way 
of  a  furnace,  this  was  in  the  small  building  of  Primary  School 
No.  2,  on  Bayard  street,  in  1843.  The  air  was  heated  in  a  fur- 
nace located  at  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  was  expected  to 
ascend  from  the  hot  air  chamber  through  flues  to  the  stories 
above,  and  enter  the  rooms  through  perforated  plates,  but  the 
rear  was  also  the  south  end  of  the  building,  and  there  being  four 
large  windows  at  the  north  end  of  each  room,  the  heat  could  not 
be  forced  against  the  pressure  of  a  cold  north  wind  so  as  to 
warm  the  entire  rooms,  and  the  furnace  was  very  soon  removed, 
and  stoves  put  in  the  rooms. 

The  original  building  of  Grammar  School  No.  28,  erected  in 
1846,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  that  was  warmed  by 
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means  of  "  hot  air  furnaces."  The  same  method  of  warming  was 
introduced  into  all  the  buildings  erected  from  that  time  until 
185-1,  when  a  "hot  water  apparatus  "  M^as  put  in  the  new  build- 
ing of  Grammar  School  No.  4,  and  since  then  Grammar  Schools 
Nos.  41  and  10,  and  Primary  Schools  Nos.  20  and  21  have  each 
been  furnislied  with  similar  apparatus.  The  only  one  in  use  at 
the  present  time  is  at  Grammar  School  No.  10. 

During  the  same  jjeriod — from  1851  to  1858 — another  method 
of  warming,  known  as  "  Harrison's  Combination  Furnace,"  was 
introduced  into  the  buildings  of  Grammar  Schools  Nos.  21,  33, 
48,  and  51,  and  Primaries  Nos.  5  and  8 ;  there  are  none  in  use 
now. 

In  the  year  1858  the  following  were  warmed  by  "  hot  air  fur- 
naces : "  Grammar  Schools  Nos.  11,  20,  28,  29,  34,  35,  37,  38, 40, 
41,  45,  47,  49,  50,  and  Primary  School  No.  27  ;  all  of  these  have 
been  removed  and  "  steam  apparatus"  put  in,  except  in  Schools 
Nos.  47  and  49. 

In  1858-9,  open  boiler,  low  pressure  steam  apj)aratus,  warming 
by  direct  radiation,  were  put  in  Grammar  Schools  Nos.  16  and  34, 
and  are  still  in  use. 

From  1859  to  1866,  low  pressure  steam  apparatus,  wanning  by 
indirect  radiation,  were  put  in  Grammar  Schools  Nos.  1,  3,  8,  27, 
32,  35,  37,  40,  41,  51,  and  55,  and  in  Primary  Schools  Nos.  11 
and  36.  Other  steam  apparatus,  warming  by  direct  radiation,  have 
been  substituted  for  all  of  these,  except  that  in  Grammar  Schools 
Nos.  1,  40,  51  and  55,  and  in  Primaries  11  and  36,  all  of  which 
now  have  both  kinds. 
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In  1867-8,  after  careful  consideration  of  all  the  methods  of 
warming  then,  and  previously  in  nse,  it  was  decided  to  intro- 
duce stoves  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  were  accordingly 
put  in  Grammar  Schools  Nos.  26,  36,  56,  57,  and  58  ;  they  did  not 
prove  satisfactory,  and  the  buildings  are  now  warmed  by  steam. 

From  1859,  when  warming  by  steam  was  introduced  in  the 
schools,  until  1871,  the  custom  was  to  invite  proposals  to  furnish 
steam  apparatus  that  would  "  insure  a  temperature  of  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  perfect  ventilation  in  the  coldest  weather ; " 
leaving  aU  details  to  be  determined  by  the  contractor. 

Numerous  complaints  regarding  the  insufficiency  of  heat  being 
received,  the  Committee  on  Warming  and  Ventilation  authorized 
plans  and  specifications  to  be  prepared  in  detail,  prescribing  the 
dimensions,  quality  and  quantities  of  the  various  materials  re- 
quired for  furnishing  the  desired  amount  of  heat  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  occupants  of  the  schools. 

The  apparatus  put  in  since  1871,  in  accordance  with  said 
specifications,  have — except  in  very  few  cases,  and  then  only  in 
one  or  two  rooms  in  a  building — given  entire  satisfaction,  as  to 
their  operation,  and  have  furnished  an  abundance  of  heat.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  present  method  used  since  1871  is,  the  jjlacing 
in  every  room  not  less  than  two  Tadiators^  one  of  these  being 
double  the  size  of  the  other.  The  largest  is  placed  in  the  coldest 
corner  of  the  room,  the  smallest  in  some  other  part  of  the  room, 
each  to  have  independent  valves  to  let  on  or  shut  off  steam  at 
pleasure,  thus  furnishing  as  it  were  three  separate  means  of 
warming;  one  by  using  the  small  radiator  only,  in  moderate 
weather ;  another  by  using  the  large  radiator,  in  ordinary  cold 
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weatlier ;  and  still  another  by  using  both  in  extremely  cold 
weather. .  This  arrangement  of  radiators  was  never  before  used 
in  any  school  building  in  this  city  and  probably  nowhere  else. 

There  are  at  present  49  Grammar  and  12  Primary  School 
buildings  warmed  by  steam,  viz. :  Grammar  Schools  IsTos.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  7,  8,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  22,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  32,  33,  34,  35, 
36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  44,  45,  48,  50,  51,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58, 
59,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  68,  69  and  70 ;  and  Primary  Schools  ]^os. 
1,  4,  7,  9,  10,  11,  20,  27,  34,  36,  41,  and  Primary  Department  of 
Grammar  School  I^o.  60  ;  in  all,  61  school  buildings. 

Grammar  School  No.  10  has  hot  water  apparatus.  Grammar 
Schools  Nos.  11,  14,  20,  21,  47,  49  and  60,  and  Primaries  Nos.  13, 
16,  24,  28,  44,  45  and  47,  in  all  14  buildings,  have  hot  air  fur- 
naces. 

Grammar  Schools  Nos.  5,  6,  9,  19,  23,  24,  30,  31,  43,  46,  52,  66 
and  67 ;  and  Colored  Grammar  Schools  Nos.  1,  3  and  4 ;  in  all, 
16  Grammar  Schools  use  stoves ;  as  do  also  Primary  Schools 
Kos.  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  12,  14,  15,  17, 18, 19,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  29,  30, 
31,  32,  35,  37,  38,  39,  42,  43,  46  and  48,  in  all  28,  and  including 
Grammar  Schools,  44  buildings  are  warmed  by  means  of  stoves. 

The  foregoing  statement  in  regard  to  "  warming "  is  believed 
to  contain  information  not  otherwise  attainable,  except  at  consid- 
erable cost  of  time  and  labor,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  refer- 
ence, to  such  as  are  interested  in  the  matters  therein  set  forth. 

In  what  has  been  written  concerning  the  methods,  or  means,  in 
use  for  warming  the  buildings,  the  quality  of  the  heat  has  not 
been  considered ;  that  has  been  pui-posely  omitted. 
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The  quantity  of  heat  furnished  bj  the  several  methods  is  suffi- 
cient in  nearly  every  case ;  the  quality  specially  belongs  to  the 
subject  of  the 

VENTILATION    OF    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

In  an  elaborate  and  carefully  written  description  of  one  of  the 
school  buildings  in  this  city  may  be  found  the  following  in  regard 
to  the  provision  made  for  warming  and  ventilating :  "  The  flues  are 
large,  and  ample 2)rovision  has  been  made  for  the  thorougli  warm- 
ing and  ventilation  of  aU  the  rooms."  The  above  was  written 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  ;  opinions  have  changed  very  much 
since  that  time,  and  what  was  thought  "  ample"  then  is  considered 
quite  insufficient  now. 

The  object  of  this  report  is  to  put  on  record  some  of  the  means 
heretofore  used  in  attempting  to  ventilate  school  buildings. 

It  wiU  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  wiU  admit,  that  the  object 
of  ventilation,  is  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air,  and  the 
removal  of  that  which  has  become  impure. 

In  tlie  large  buildings  erected  by  the  Public  School  Society, 
some  were  provided  with  openings  in  the  ceilings  concealed  by 
blinds,  through  which  the  impure  air  of  the  rooms  might  escape  ; 
for  the  lower  story,  openings  were  made  in  the  side  walls  of  the 
building,  opposite  to  the  ceiling  openings,  through  which  the  air 
from  the  rooms  might  be  carried  off ;  the  upper  stories  had  simi- 
lar openings  in  the  ceilings,  pennitting  the  warm  air  of  the  rooms 
to  pass  into  the  garret,  or  the  space  between  the  ceiling  and  the 
roof.  This  was  tlie  first  method  used  for  ventilating  tlie  public 
schools. 
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In  those  clays  tlie  teachings  of  each  department  was  nearly  all 
done  in  one  room,  the  rooms  generally  being  about  39  by  60  feet, 
and  contained  seats  for  about  250  pupils,  equal  to  eight  and  a 
half  square  feet  of  floor  surface  for  each  ;  this  was  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  air  space,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  a  sjDace  or  yard  of 
15  or  16  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  building,  and  windows 
opening  into  these  yards,  made  the  rooms  very  light  and  cheerful 
in  appearance. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  heat,  each  main  room  was  warmed 
by  two  large  "  wood  stoves,"  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
one  at  the  front  and  one  at  the  rear,  with  huge  black  pipes  extend- 
ing the  entire  length  of  the  room  on  both  sides  ;  there  was  no  ar- 
rangement for  the  admission  of  air  from  the  outside,  except  by 
doors  and  windows. 

In  1843,  or  thereabouts,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Public 
School  Society,  who  had,  for  a  long  time,  taken  great  interest  in 
all  matters  appertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  gave  to  the 
subject  of  ventilation  a  great  deal  of  time  and  consideration  ;  for 
several  years  he  daily  visited  one  or  more  of  the  schools  ;  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  arrangement  for  ventilation,  he  recom- 
mended the  use  of  small  curtains — say  5  by  12  inches — to  be  at- 
tached to  the  top  of  a  window  frame,  on  the  inside,  so  that  when 
the  window  sash  was  moved  downward,  leaving  an  opening  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  sash  and  the  frame,  the  "curtain  "  would,  by 
its  motion  indicate  whether  the  draught  was  inward  or  outward  ; 
if  the  draught  was  outward,  no  harm  w^ould  be  done  to  the  pupils ; 
if  the  draught  w^as  inward,  the  window  must  be  closed,  or  if  fresh 
air  was  needed  the  pupils  must  be  removed  for  a  time  so  as  to  not 
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be  affected  by  the  draught.  There  are  teachers  who,  at  this  day, 
have  faith  in  the  advantages  of  this  simple  system,  and  who  say 
that  with  careful  management  very  fair  results  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  gentleman  who  proposed  the  use 
of  the  "  curtain  "  usually  carried  a  package  in  his  pocket  con- 
taining curtains,  tacks,  and  a  small  hammer,  so  that  there  need 
be  no  "  red  tape  "  proceedings  to  obtain  the  desired  material. 

In  181:6,  about  the  same  time  that  the  lirst  "  hot  air  furnace  " 
was  put  in  what  was  then  called  a  Ward  School,  a  new  j)lan 
for  warming  with  stoves  was  introduced  in  the  new  building  of 
Grammar  School  ]N"o.  17,  then  !N"o.  IS.  The  usual  style  of  stove 
was  used,  and  in  connection  with  the  stove  was  a  duct  or  pas- 
sage under  the  floors  extending  to  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the 
building ;  the  intention  was  to  have  the  pure  air  pass  through 
the  duct  to  the  heated  surface  of  the  stove,  and  from  thence  be 
distributed  through  the  room.  The  idea  was  a  good  one,  and  the 
operation  satisfactory  when  the  wind  was  from  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  blew  with  proper  force ;  but  when  the  wind  was  from 
the  wrong  direction,  or  blew  too  fiercely,  there  was  either  too 
much,  or  not  enough,  and  the  "  thing  "  needed  looking  after  and 
regulating  so  often  that  the  dampers  were  finally  closed,  the  air 
from  the  outside  was  shut  off,  and  there  was  no  further  trouble, 
nor  benefit  derived  from  the  arrangement. 

About  the  same  year  some  of  the  Primary  Schools,  built  on  a 
single  lot  of  25  feet  in  width,  were  provided  with  a  system  of 
flues,  ducts,  passages,  and  cowls  intended  to  "supply  pure  air 
and  carry  off  the  impure,"  and  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  system 
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was  and  is  a  good  one.  The  fixtures  were,  1st.  Perforated  plates 
12  inches  wide,  entirely  across  the  room,  at  the  ceiling,  forming 
the  lower  side  of  a  duct,  or  flue,  about  6  by  12  inches,  which 
was  connected  at  the  side  of  the  room  with  a  flue  in  the  outside 
wall  8  by  12  inches ;  this  flue  extended  to  the  roof  coping  and 
terminated  in  a  revolving  cowl  or  cap.  2d.  A  revolving  cowl 
placed  on  the  roof,  and  so  constructed  and  arranged  that  its  open 
end  would  be  always  towards  the  wind  ;  and  by  means  of  flues  and 
perforated  plates  in  the  floor  for  warm  weather,  and  by  connec- 
tions with  the  stove  for  winter,  a  supply  of  pure  air  was  fur- 
nished, varying  according  to  the  force  of  the  wind.  These  houses 
have  been  pronounced  unfit  for  school  purposes,  and  the  memory 
of  the  ventilating  process,  so  much  favored  once,  has  almost 
passed  away. 

With  the  introduction  of  "  hot  air  furnaces "  in  the  ward 
schools  in  1846,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  some  outlet  in 
each  room  to  be  warmed ;  for  without  this  no  additional  air  could 
be  let  in,  and  so  flues,  or  outlets,  were  built  in  the  outside  walls 
of  the  buildings,  extending  from  the  several  rooms  to  the  roofs, 
terminating  with  chimneys,  or  metallic — so  called — ventilators. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  present  buildings  are  so  provided  ; 
with  what  success  in  the  direction  of  "  thorough  ventilation  "  is 
a  question  about  which  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  This 
diversity,  however,  shows  that  the  results  are  not  uniform,  and 
therefore  not  entirely  reliable  ;  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  of  the  various  locations  of  the  buildings,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  their  surroundings ;  their  relative  height  compared 
with  adjoining  buildings,  their  exposure  to  certain  winds,  and 
other  matters  that  need  to  be  looked  at  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
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just  and  proj^er  conclusion.  One  thing  is  certain  as  respects  each 
and  every  case,  they  depend  on  the  direction  and  the  force  of  tlie 
wind  for  their  action,  and  require  constant  watchfuhiess  and  care, 
and  cannot,  even  with  the  utmost  care,  mamtain  uniformity  of 
action. 

From  1846  to  1857,  which  may  be  called  the  era  of  "hot  air 
furnaces,"  the  same  arrangement  of  "  escape  flues  "  and  roof  "  ven- 
tilators "  as  before  named,  were  invariably  used. 

In  some  buildings  having  "  hot  water  apparatus,"  and  also  in 
some  having  "  indirect  steam  heating,"  the  "  escape  flues  "  were 
connected  directly  with  the  "ventilator"  at  the  peaks  of  the 
roofs,  thereby  doing  excellent  service  when  there  happened  to  be 
a  brisk  wind  blowing,  and  doing  very  little  or  nothing  when  the 
air  was  nearly  quiet,  or  in  other  words,  "  doing  least  when  most 
needed." 

In  the  eases  cited  some  escape  for  air  must  be  provided,  be- 
cause none  can  enter  unless  an  equal  amount — ^making  allowance 
for  difference  in  temperature — is  permitted,  or  compelled  to 
escape ;  the  great  trouble  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  in 
making  the  system  in  all  cases  successful — to  regulate  with  cer- 
tainty the  "  supply  of  pure  air,"  in  "  proper  quantities,"  for 
"  thorough  ventilation." 

From  1859  to  1866,  which  might  be  termed  the  era  of  steam 
heating  by  indirect  radiation,  the  parties  who  furnished  the  a2)pa- 
ratus  contracted  to  provide  "  thorough  ventilation  in  the  coldest 
weather ;  "  the  practice  was,  to  have  what  were  called  "  stacks," 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  iron  pipes  in  the  cellar,  inclosed 
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in  boxes,  say  2  by  4  by  6  feet  eacli ;  cold  air — not  always  jpure — 
was  conducted  from  the  yards,  or  front  areas,  to  the  stacks  of 
pipes  throngh  wooden  dncts,  and  after  being  warmed  by  contact 
with  the  steam  pij)es,  passed  upward  through  flues,  or  tin  pipes, 
and  was  discharged  through  registers  into  the  rooms  to  be  warmed, 
precisely  similar  to  the  methods  used  in  connection  with  hot  air 
furnaces. 

The  pretended  "  thorough  ventilation  "  was  obtained  by  the  use 
of  the  same  style  of  openings,  flues  and  ventilators,  as  those  used 
in  buildings  having  hot  air  furnaces,  and  was  just  about  as  effec- 
tual, or,  rather,  just  as  unreliable. 

The  subjects  of  warming  and  ventilation  hating  been  carefully 
considered  in  all  its  phases,  and  a  system  invented  which  was 
considered  as  the  best  that  had  been  proposed  up  to  that  time, 
186Y,  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  introduce  the  same. 

The  stoves  "  of  pecuhar  construction "  before  named  in  this 
report  were  adopted ;  they  were  made  with  a  double  casing,  simi- 
lar to  a  portable  hot  air  furnace.  The  cold  air,  admitted  from  the 
outside  of  the  building,  was  expected  to  pass  between  the  two 
casings,  be  properly  wanned  by  contact  with  the  heated  iron,  and 
pass  oft"  through  openings  in  the  outer  casing,  and  then  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  room ;  flues,  pipes  and  roof  ventilators  being 
provided  as  usual  to  carry  off  the  vitiated  air. 

This  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  new  process,  and  put  to  use 
then  for  the  first  time ;  but  the  same  method  had  been  tried 
many  years  previous.  It  was  in  some  respects  a  good  one,  yet  it 
lacked  what  every  other  system  hereinbefore  mentioned  lacked, 
viz.,  uniforinity  and  certainty  of  action. 
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Since  the  year  1870  all  the  apparatus  put  in  for  warming  the 
school  buildings  is  what  is  known  as  "  steam  heating  by  direct 
radiation,"  the  radiators,  or  coils  of  pipes,  being  placed  in  the 
rooms  to  be  warmed.  By  this  system  the  heat  can  be  supplied 
in  any  quantity  and  in  any  place.  The  temperature  of  the  heat 
is  also  agreeable,  as  the  pipes  cannot  be  heated  so  as  to  injure  the 
air  that  comes  in  contact  with  them.  About  the  same  arrange- 
ments for  the  escape  of  vitiated  air  is  provided  as  for  other  sys- 
tems of  warming,  except  that  a  few  more  outlets  are  made  now 
than  there  were  some  years  ago. 

The  quality  of  the  air  is  neither  better  nor  worse  for  having 
been  in  contact  mth  the  steam  heated  pipes,  nor  is  the  ventilation 
of  any  room  benefited  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  in  it  two  or 
more  heating  radiators,  except  in  the  slight  ascensional  power  of 
the  air  acquired  by  contact  with  the  heated  surfaces  of  the  pipes 
or  radiators. 

To  procure  a  supply  of  fresh  air  in  rooms  so  warmed,  open- 
ings have,  in  some  few  cases,  been  made  through  the  walls  of  the 
building,  and  metal  conductors,  with  regulating  valves,  have  been 
prepared,  and  placed  so  as  to  allow  the  air  from  the  outside  to 
pass  through  and  come  directly  in  contact  with  the  heated  pipes, 
and  from  thence  be  distributed  through  the  room,  and  forcing 
out  the  impure  air  through  the  flues  provided  for  tlie  purpose. 

Here  we  have  what  is  claimed  to  be  about  as  near  perfect  ven- 
tilation as  can  be  had,  where  "  direct  radiation  "  is  used  for  warm- 
ing ;  the  fact  is,  it  is  just  about  as  good  as  that  previously  consid- 
ered, and  no  better ;  and  is  "  found  wanting "  in  precisely  the 
same  particulars. 
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There  maj  be  some  special  appliances  in  nse,  in  single  rooms, 
or  in  some  small  number  of  rooms,  that  have  not  been  named,  but 
they  are  j^robably  experiments  or  articles  adapted  to  sjjecial  cases, 
and  not  for  general  use. 

There  is  one  set  of  rooms  furnished  with  tin  flues  and  other 
"  fixtures  "  to  carry  ofiE  the  vitiated  air  from  the  rooms,  the  motive 
power  being  gas  jets.  As  this  arrangement  is  not  intended  to  intro- 
duce pure  air,  it  cannot  of  course  be  considered  as  attempting 
"  thorough  ventilation,"     They  are  not  used  at  present. 

Ha\^ng  commenced  with  stating  "  that  the  object  of  ventilation 
is  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air,  and  the  removal  of  that 
which  has  become  impure,"  it  remains  now  to  add  "that  the 
object  of  ventilation  "  is  not  fully  attained  by  any  of  the  systems, 
or  parts  of  systems,  now  in  use  in  the  schools ;  yet  it  would  be 
unjust  to  say  that  the  schools  have  no  means  of  ventilation  at  all. 
There  are  many — very  many — indeed,  a  great  majority  of  the 
rooms  that  can  be  made  and  kept  comfortable  by  a  judicious  use 
of  doors,  windows,  and  other  appliances,  but  it  requires  sound 
judgment  and  tact.  This  statement  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
even  hinting  that  nothing  better  than  we  now  have  is  needed ; 
in  many  former  reports  the  matter  has  been  referred  to,  and  a 
hope  expressed  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  this  sub- 
ject should  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  present  condition  of  the  ventilation  of  the  schools  having 
been  considered,  a  few  words  will  be  added  on  the  following  pro- 
position : 

That  no  efficient  system  can  be  made  self-acting ;  and  that  any 
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system  depending  wholly  on  the  movement  of  the  wind  for  its 
action  is  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Of  the  "  thousand  and  one  "  so-called  inventions  for  ventilat- 
ing buildings  there  is  probably  not  more  than  ten  that  are  really 
dissimilar  in  principle,  and  not  even  one  that  is  governed  by  the 
wind,  that  can  be  relied  on  for  efficient  and  regular  action. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  as  regards  the  school  buildings  in 
this  city ;  they  are  nearly  all  built  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H 
placed  sidewise — thus  Z.  The  horizontal  portions  represent  the 
front  and  rear,  including  wings,  and  the  upright  part  the  main 
building.  Many  of  these  buildings  are  nearly  100  feet  square. 
Looking  at  the  diagram  as  if  it  were  a  map,  the  top  of  the  letter 
as  it  is  seen — being  the  rear  of  building — is  north  ;  the  front,  or 
bottom  of  the  letter,  south  ;  the  right  hand  side  east,  and  the 
left  hand  side  west. 

The  front  and  rear  portions  of  the  buildings  usually  occupy 
the  entire  width  of  the  site,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  adjoin- 
ing houses  completely  inclose  the  school  building.  "Whether  this 
be  so  in  any  particular  case  or  not,  the  result  in  endeavoring  to 
"  thoroughly  ventilate  "  such  a  building  by  any  system  depending 
wholly  upon  the  wind  will  surely  be  far  from  satisfactory,  be- 
cause a  cold  northwest  wind  blowing  against  the  building  will 
make  that  side  uncomfortable,  while  the  opposite  side  is  very 
slightly  affected  ;  and  it  will  be  the  same  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
building,  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  come.  This  is 
especially  tlie  case  in  attempting  to  regulate  the  supply  of  fresh 
air.  To  test  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  try  the  exjieriment,  by 
having  an  opening  made,  say  6  or  8  inches  square,  in  any  win- 
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dow  facing  the  north  or  northwest,  with  the  thermometer  10 
degrees  above  zero,  and  when  the  wind  is  blowing  a  strong 
breeze,  as  it  often  does  from  those  points  ;  tlien  take  your  stand 
very  near  the  opening,  and  note  the  effect  of  the  wind,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  window  that  the  current  can  be  felt,  estimate  the 
amonnt  of  fresh  air  that  is  being  supplied,  and  how  nnich  fuel 
would  be  required  to  keep  the  room  as  warm  as  it  should  be  ; 
then  commence  to  gradually  diminish  the  size  of  the  opening, 
and  continue  the  operation  until  it  seems  to  admit  just  enough  to 
allow  the  room  to  be  kept  comfortable  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  fuel ;  there  will  probably  be  but  little  more  than  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  keyhole  left.  Then  go  to  the  east  or  southeast  corner 
of  the  same  building,  try  a  similar  experiment,  and  you  will 
probably  find  that  the  entire  space  may  be  left  open  without 
inconvenience. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  devices  that  regulate  the  supply 
of  fresh  air,  or  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  regulated  so 
as  to  supply  any  desired  quantity.  Such  devices  may  be  of  use  to 
diminish  the  quantity  during  high  winds,  but  cannot  be  made  to 
increase  the  quantity  during  a  calm ;  being,  like  all  others,  de- 
pending on  the  wind,  they  are  of  least  use  when  most  needed. 

The  supplying  of  pure  air  by  means  of  any  device  or  arrange- 
ment of  valves,  flues,  ducts,  or  air  passages,  that  depend  upon 
the  outward  air,  or  upon  the  difference  of  temperature  inside 
and  outside  of  any  building,  for  their  operation,  may,  for  a  hall 
or  church,  or  other  large  room,  be  successfully  done,  but  only 
during  the  season  of  using  fires  for  warming  the  rooms  ;  but  for 
school  buildings,  having  from  8  to  12  rooms  on  each  floor,  and 
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four  tiers  of  rooms  in  heiglit,  facing  all  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, it  is  safe  to  say  an  entirely  satisfactory  working  device  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  ;  and  the  opinion  may  be  expressed  that 
there  never  will  be.  Of  course,  only  such  as  depend  on  the  wind 
for  their  action  are  referred  to. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked :  are  all  attempts  to  get  a  sys- 
tem of  "  thorough  ventilation "  to  be  abandoned  ?  By  no 
means  ;  but,  if  it  be  true  that  "  the  object  of  ventilation  is  to 
insure  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air  and  to  remove  that  which 
has  become  impure,"  and  if  it  be  also  true  "  that  no  efficient  sys- 
tem can  be  made  self-acting,  and  that  any  system  depending 
wholly  on  the  movement  of  the  wind  for  its  action  is  not  worthy 
of  serious  consideration," — then  it  is  evident  that  search  for  the 
desired  system  must  be  made  in  some  other  direction. 

The  following  prediction  is  ventured,  with  a  strong  belief  that 
at  no  distant  day  its  fulfillment  will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by 
all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  of  this  city,  viz. :  That 
there  will  be  invented  and  put  in  working  order,  such  apparatus 
as  is  capable  of  furnishing  "  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air,"  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  force,  direction,  or  movement  of  the 
wind,  and  that  can  be  made  equally  useful  in  "  summer's  heat  and 
winter  s  cold ; "  and  that  such  apparatus  will  be  put  in  co-opera- 
tion with  some  slight  modifications  of  the  present  escape  flues, 
and  that  the  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished "  will  be 
reached. 

A  few  extracts  from  published  works  are  added,  to  show  that 
the  laws  governing  the  motions  of  the  air,  are  as  fixed  as  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  and  also  that  the  views  set  forth  in  this  report  are 
21 
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not  strictly  new,  except  as  to  the  proposed  application  of  a  system 
for  tlie  schools  of  this  city. 

Says  Dr.  Bell,  in  1848,  "Any  flues  depending  wholly  upon  the 
action  of  cowls,  or  turn  caj^s,  in  any  of  their  numerous  forms^ 
are  totally  unequal  to  the  demands  of  a  constant,  reliable  ventila- 
tion ;  .  .  .  .  the  simple  fact  in  regard  to  these  auxiliaries  is, 
that  during  certain  constantly  recurring  and  occasionally  length- 
ened periods  of  entire  stillness,  when  ventilation  is  most  imperi- 
ous, they  are  wholly  tiseless.''^ 

"  To  expect  vitiated  air  to  depart  when  no  fresh  air  can  take 
its  place,  or  on  the  contrary  that  pure  air  should  enter  when  the 
escape  is  not  free  and  of  adequate  dimensi(3ns,  is  alihe  ahsurd,^^ 

He  recommends  "  the  abandonment  of  all  attempts  to  rely 
upon  the  slight  differences  of  temperature  derived  from  the  pres- 
ence of  numbers  of  occupants,  or  from  the  ordinary  artificial 
warming  ; "  also  "  the  omission  of  dependence  upon  all  Iduds  of 
apparatus  or  contrivances  operated  upon  by  the  passing  current 
of  external  wind." 

Similar  extracts  from  other  authors  might  be  added  sufficient 
to  make  a  "  book,"  but  the  above  must  suffice  for  the  present. 
The  following  from  Wyman  on  Yentilation,  1846,  is  however  too 
good  to  be  omitted,  and  what  a  "  time "  there  would  be  in  this 
city  if  the  result  of  introducing  a  system  of  "  thorough  ventila- 
tion "  in  the  schools  should  be  similar  to  the  first  result  named  in 
the  extract.  The  statement  is  as  follows  :  "  In  a  weaving  miU 
near  Manchester,  where  the  ventilation  was  bad,  the  j^roprietor 
caused   a  fan  to  be  mounted.     The  consequence  soon   became 
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apparent  in  a  curious  manner.  The  oiDeratives,  little  remark- 
able for  olfactory  refinement,  instead  of  thanking  tlieir  em- 
ployer for  his  attention  to  their  comfort  and  health,  made  a 
formal  complaint  to  him  that  the  ventilator  had  increased  their 
appetites,  and,  therefore,  entitled  them  to  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  wages.  By  stoj^ping  the  fan  a  jjart  of  the  day,  the 
ventilation  and  voracity  of  the  establishment  were  brought  to  a 
medium  standard,  and  comj^laints  ceased." 

Hoping  that  a  condition  of  things  may  be  established,  so  that 
it  may  be  truly  said,  regarding  the  ventilation  of  our  schools,  "  and 
complaints  ceasedy^  this  report  will  be  ended  with  the  words, 

"  Fly  swifter  round,  ye  wheels  of  time, 
Aud  bring  the  welcome  day." 

All  M'hich  is  respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  I.  STAGG, 

Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

ENGINEER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  the  Honorahle  the  Board  of  Education : 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submits  a  statement  of  the  opera- 
tions of  his  Dejjartment  during  the  year  just  closed. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  personally  examined  all  the 
school  buildings  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board,  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  heating  apparatus  in  each,  and  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  Trustees  of  the  respective  Wards  having  the 
immediate  control  of  the  same,  and  also  to  the  Committee  on 
Warming  and  Ventilation  of  this  Board,  as  to  what  repairs  and 
alterations  were  necessary  to  be  made  to  keep  the  same  in  good 
working  order,  so  that  the  several  schools  would  not  in  any  case 
require  to  be  closed  for  want  of  proper  heat  during  the  winter 
months. 

These  schools  are  heated  by  603  stoves,  81  hot  air  furnaces,  and 
101  steam  boilers. 

There  has  been  a  new  apparatus  placed  in  Grammar  School 
Building  No.  28,  at  an  expense  of  $6,750,  and  this  building, 
which  has  been  enlarged,  is  now  thoroughly  heated  by  steam, 
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wliicli  is  a  great  improvement  on  tlie  former  method  of  heating 
by  stoves.     This  is  the  only  new  apparatus  purchased  this  year. 

The  Board  in  the  course  of  the  year  has  appropriated  about 
$4,700  for  repairs  to  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  several  schools, 
which  has  been  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Warming  and  Ventilation,  in  sums  of  less  than  $200  for  any 
one  piece  of  work.  This  work  has  been  performed  under  my 
supervision,  and  the  bills  have  been  paid  accordingly. 

I  have  also  examined  and  ajDproved  bills  amounting,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  $6,000,  for  repairs  to  heating  apparatus,  and  pur- 
chase of  stoves,  etc.,  incurred  under  the  direction  of  the  Ti-us- 
tees,  on  requisition  made  upon  me,  and  chargeable  to  the  fund 
set  apart  for  incidental  repairs,  etc.,  to  buildings  by  Trustees. 

Through  these  expenditures,  the  apparatus  in  the  several  build- 
ings has  been  placed  in  good  working  order,  so  that  all  the  build- 
ings are  comfortably  warmed. 

In  this  connection  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Board  to  the  provisions  of  section  51  of  the  By-Laws,  by  the 
enforcement  of  which  trustees  are  prohibited  from  making  repairs 
of  any  kind  to  the  heating  apparatus  without  first  making  a  requi- 
sition upon  me  for  authority  to  do  the  same.  In  case  of  an  acci- 
dent to  the  apparatus  in  the  winter  time,  if,  by  some  unforeseen 
event,  it  should  be  impossible  to  procure  the  signatures  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  a  requisition,  by  reason  of  their 
absence  from  the  city,  or  otherwise,  it  might  be  the  means  of 
closing  a  school  temporarily,  as  I  have  no  power  to  act  in  cases 
of  this  kind.      I  would  suggest  that  this  By-Law  be  somewhat 
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modified,  so  as  to  autliorize  the  Trustees  to  make  repairs  to  a  cer- 
tain limit,  tlie  limit  of  expenditure  to  be  designated  by  tlie  Board, 
the  same  as  is  provided  for  repairs  to  buildings  and  furniture 
under  sections  46  and  50  of  the  Bj-Laws. 

I  have  also  granted  licenses  to  the  following  named  persons 
who  have  been  appointed  Janitors  by  the  Trustees  of  the  several 
"Wards  named,  each  of  whom  I  have  personally  examined  as  to 
their  qualifications  and  fitness  to  perfomi  sucli  duty.  These 
licenses  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on  "Warming  and 
Ventilation,  as  required  by  the  By-Laws  : 


2d   ^ 

fVard, 

Miss   Margaret   Furlong,  Primar}^ 

School  N 

0.    34 

9th 

u 

William  L.  Hunt,                       " 

'     24 

8th 

a 

Terence  P.  Scanlan,  Grannnar 

'       8 

16th 

a 

Henry  P.  Beames,              " 

'     55 

ITth 

a 

Cliarles  Ling  (duplicate),  Primary 

'        9 

19th 

a 

Eugene  O'lSTeill,  Grammar 

'     70 

19th 

a 

Mrs.  Bridget  Keelan,  " 

'     27 

22d 

u 

Robert  A.  Wilson,       " 

'     69 

22d 

li 

Cornelius  "W.  Blauvelt,  Grammar 

'     69 

24th 

a 

George  Gade,                         " 

'     64 

24th 

a 

John  J.  Ackerly,                    « 

Very  respectfully. 

'     65 

JOHN  DUNHAM, 

Eiujineei'  Board  of  Educati 

on. 

New  York,  Dec.  31,  1878. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  School. 


New  York  ISTautical  Schoolship  St.  Ifari/^s, 
:N"ew  York,  Dec.  31,  1878. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education : 

Gentle5ien — I  herewith  submit  the  Fifth  Amiual  Eeport  of 
the  ITew  York  ]^antical  SchooL 

The  pupils  were  instmcted,  according  to  the  prescribed  pro- 
gramme, in  the  English  branches,  from  January  1st  until  April 
25th.  On  the  latter  day  an  examination  was  held  by  Mr.  Henry 
Kiddle,  and  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Harrison,  Assistant  Superintendent. 
A  short  vacation  was  then  allowed,  to  enable  the  boys  to  visit  their 
homes  before  leaving  on  the  summer  cruise.  The  work  of  re- 
moving the  deck  houses  and  fitting  the  ship  for  sea  being  com- 
pleted, she  sailed  May  16tli,  and  after  a  short  cruise  in  Long 
Island  Sound  anchored  at  l^ew  London,  May  23d.  June  5th  she 
sailed  for  Lisbon,  which  port  she  reached  on  the  2Tth  of  the 
same  month.  Sailing  thence  July  3d,  she  arrived  at  Funchal, 
Maderia,  July  7th,  While  in  these  ports  permission  to  visit  the 
shore  was  given  to  the  boys  as  often  as  circumstances  would 
allow. 
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August  3d  she  ancliored  in  New  London,  Tiaving  been  absent 
from  tlie  United  States  sixty  days.  The  remainder  of  the  time 
allotted  to  practical  exercises,  was  spent  cruising  between  Glen 
Cove,  L.  I.,  and  Ke^r[^ort,  R.  I. 

The  ship  returned  to  New  York  October  21st,  and  on  the 
25th  the  school  was  examined  by  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  Board  of  Experts  selected  by  the  Council. 
On  the  29th  the  certificates  were  presented  to 'the  graduating 
class  by  Hon.  Wm.  Wood,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
During  the  vacation  which  followed,  the  ship  was  put  in  condi- 
tion for  the  prosecution  of  the  winter  school  course.  While  on 
the  summer  craise  the  boys  were  carefully  instructed  in  naviga- 
tion, sailmaking,  knotting  and  splicing,  fitting  gear  T\^th  large 
and  small  rope,  exercises  at  sails  and  spars,  steermg,  use  of  lead, 
and  handling  boats  under  sail  and  with  oars. 

The  cruise  was,  in  every  respect,  a  successful  one.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  the 
Board  of  Experts,  showing  the  results  attained,  are  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  added  here. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  school  to  give  the 
graduates  who  had  acquired  some  practical  experience  in  the 
Merchant  Marine,  higher  instruction  in  navigation,  handling  ship 
under  various  circumstances,  and  other  professional  subjects, 
with  the  view  of  fitting  them  for  officers'  positions. 

This  plan  was  put  into  successful  operation  during  the  last 
cruise,  and  there  are  now  on  board  four  (4)  young  men  who  are 
fully  qualified  in  every  respect  to  perform  the  duties  of  second 
mates,  to  whom  certificates  to  that  effect  will  be  given. 
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Tlie  following  is  a  statement  of  the  attendance  for  tlie  year : 

On  board  January  1,  1S7S 53 

Admitted 148 

Discharged 'TS 

Graduated 37 

On  board  December  31,  1878 86 

Average  for  the  year ^^m 

The  school  enters  upon  its  fifth  year  with  every  promise  of 
success.  The  number  of  students  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  33, 
and  applications  for  admission  are  still  being  received. 

The  graduates  find  ready  employment  in  the  merchant  service. 
The  interest  manifested  in  the  school  is  increasing,  and  the  preju- 
dices which  at  first  existed  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Appended  hereto  are — 

Report  of  Council  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  marked  A. 

Report  of  Board  of  Experts,  marked  B. 

Report  of  Surgeon,  marked  C. 

Statement  of  Expenses,  marked  D. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  L.  PIIYTIIIAIsr, 

Sup,  ]sr.  Y.  if.  s. 
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A. 

To  the  Chamher  of  Commerce : 

The  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  Nautical 
School,  respectfully  beg  to  report,  that  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
October  26,  they  visited  the  Schoolship  St.  Mary's,  which  was 
lying  in  the  East  River,  near  the  Wall  street  Ferry,  in  company 
with  Captains  John  H.  Mortimer  and  James  Luce,  who  kindly 
consented  to  assist  in  the  examination  and  whose  report  is  here- 
with submitted. 

A  tour  of  inspection  was  made  of  the  ship  itself,  in  company 
with  Captain  Phythian  and  Lieuts.  Hunker,  Osborn  and  Peck, 
and  your  Council  were,  as  in  former  instances,  satisfied  with  the 
neatness  and  regularity  which  characterized  every  department. 
The  boys  themselves,  some  97  in  number,  seemed  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  and  your  Council  were  much  pleased  in  noting 
that  an  affectionate  confidence  seems  to  mark  their  relations  with 
their  officers  and  instructors.  ITone  appeared  sullen  or  discontented, 
but  on  the  contrary,  satisfied  and  happy,  and  as  a  general  rule 
their  faces  were  intelligent  and  bright.  The  number  on  board 
January  1st,  1878,  was  53 ;  admitted,  106  \  discharged,  63 ;  remain- 
ing October  25,  1878,  96 ;  average  attendance,  96||| ;  number  in 
graduating  class,  37 ;  old  graduates  qualifying  for  mates,  6. 

The  six  boys  classed  as  "  old  graduates,"  qualifying  for  mates? 
graduated  from  the  school  at  former  examinations,  have  been  to 
sea  in  merchant  ships,  and  have  during  the  last  cruise  received 
special  instructions  in  navigation  and  handling  a  ship  under 
various  circumstances. 
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They  have  had  charge  of  the  deck  in  getting  under  way,  tack- 
ing, wearing,  and  performing  other  evolutions.  It  is  expected 
that  in  six  weeks  or  two  months  they  will  be  prepared  to  pass 
examination  in  the  presence  of  a  Board  of  Captains,  which  will 
entitle  them  to  certificates  stating  that  they  are  competent  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  second  or  third  mates.  The  ages  of  the  grad- 
uating class  vary  from  17  to  21  years,  the  average  age  being  19^ 
years.  The  report  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Page  is  appended  herewith,  and 
shows  a  favorable  sanitary  condition  of  the  vessel. 

The  total  number  of  sick  days  were  388,  which,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  97  boys,  gives  the  daily  percentage  of  patients  as 
1.44.  There  have  been  no  serious  cases  of  illness  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  diseases  have  been  those  incident  to  the  exposure  of 
a  sailor's  life,  and  trifling  in  their  nature. 

To  Captain  Phythian  and  his  officers,  Lieuts.  Hunker,  Osbom, 
and  Peck,  and  Dr.  Page,  the  Surgeon  of  the  vessel,  the  Council 
award  the  commendation  which  their  intelligent  and  painstaking 
supervision  merits. 

Your  Council  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  experts 
for  a  detailed  statement  of  the  examination  in  the  various  branches 
studied  in  the  school,  and  in  the  practical  work  which  is  a  part  of 
seamanship. 

The  judgment  of  this  Committee  is  that  the  boys  showed  by 
their  answers  to  the  questions  put  them,  which  were  selected  at 
random  from  a  large  number,  their  appreciation  of  the  underlying 
principles  on  which  their  studies  are  based,  as  well  as  their  mastery 
of  the  mere  mechanical  elements  of  their  duties.     The  examina- 
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tion  comprised  the  working  out  of  problems  in  navigation,  ques- 
tions in  the  same,  the  knotting,  splicing,  etc.,  of  a  rope,  sailmak- 
ing,  etc.,  and  embraced  within  its  scope  the  details  which  enter 
into  the  study  and  practice  of  a  nautical  profession.  Many  ques- 
tions were  asked  by  your  Council,  and  Captain  Phythian  has  ex- 
pressed his  gratification  at  the  satisfactory  and  thorough  manner 
in  which  tlie  examination  was  made. 

The  boys  were  in  no  respect  especially  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
and  your  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  answers  to  questions 
propounded  them  are  a  good  indication  of  their  general  knowledge 
and  progress.  The  time  occupied  by  the  examination  was  over 
three  hours,  not  including  that  spent  in  the  exercises  which  took 
place  on  the  arrival  of  the  invited  guests.  The  interest  shown  in 
the  school  was  apparent  by  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of 
our  most  distinguished  citizens,  accompanied  in  many  instances  by 
ladies.  A  pleasant  feature  in  the  day's  performances,  was  the 
presentation  of  the  three  medals,  provided  by  the  Chamber,  for 
the  three  most  meritorious  scholars  in  the  graduating  class. 

Your  honored  President,  Mr.  S.  D.  Babcock,  made  the  presen- 
tation in  an  address  which  was  as  valuable  in  its  sentiments  as  it 
was  happy  in  its  delivery. 

The  names  of  the  recipients  of  the  medals  are  as  follows  :  First 
Medal,  Charles  Augustus  Westervelt ;  Second,  Francis  William 
Urquhart ;  Third,  AYilliam  Yellot  Smith.  Captain  James  Parker 
presented,  on  behalf  of  the  Maritime  Register,  a  handsome  sea 
glass  to  Samuel  Elmer  Whitwell,  for  proficiency  in  navigation, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  ship,  a  like  gift  was  made  to 
John  Augustus  Moye,  for  his  seamanhke  qualities  and  attention  to 
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duty.  The  exercises  closed  with  an  address  by  President  William 
Wood,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  was  replete  with  sound 
sense  and  genuine  feeling,  and  to  which  the  boys  listened  with 
evident  interest. 

Your  Council  have  no  recommendation  to  make  beyond  the 
one  alluded  to  by  the  Committee,  that  a  too  rigid  economy  should 
not  prevent  the  furnishing  material  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  all  emergencies,  even  the  most  unusual,  l^o 
lisk  which  precautions  of  this  kind  wall  prevent  can  rightfully  be 
incurred.  While  congratulating  the  Chamber  upon  the  success 
which  has  thus  far  attended  the  institution  of  the  school,  your 
( 'ouncil  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  regret  that  tliis  success 
has  not  induced  imitation  in  other  cities.  This  is  the  only  train- 
ing school  for  the  merchant  marine,  of  which  the  United  States 
can  boast. 

In  England  there  are  45  ;  in  France  42 ;  in  Germany  21 ;  in 
Holland  9  ;  in  Denmark  1 ;  in  Italy  23 ;  in  Spain  9  ;  in  Portu- 
gal 1 ;  and  in  the  United  States,  to  our  sorrow  be  it  written,  but 
one.  That  the  manly  and  honorable  career  of  a  seafaring  life 
should  be  so  little  encouraged  in  this  country,  intended  as  it 
plainly  is  by  Providence  for  commercial  greatness,  should  be  to 
all  a  subject  of  profound  regret.  From  the  forecastle  of  our  mer- 
chant ships  have  sprung  some  of  the  worthiest  examples  of  the 
best  American  character,  and  whose  lives  are  impressed  upon 
their  country's  history  in  letters  that  will  never  fade.  Shall  the 
influences  which  created  those  men  become  extinct  among  us — 
crushed  out  by  unwise,  by  useless,  by  ruinous  restrictions — or 
shall  our  country,  freed  from  the  trammels  which  selfishness  and 
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ignorance  have  fastened  upon  her,  as  sume  herrightful  place  among 
nations  ?  With  the  advent  of  that  day  on  which  commercial  free- 
dom shall  be  achieved,  will  come  the  opportunity  for  youthful 
energy  and  ambition,  which  are  not  wanting  to  the  scholars  of 
the  St.  Mary's,  to  create  for  the  possessors  of  these  quahties, 
fields  of  employment  n®  less  honorable  than  those  in  which  their 
predecessors  strove.  To  aid  in  training  the  mind  of  youth  for  a 
useful  career  is  an  exalted  task ;  to  remove  from  its  path  the  ob- 
stacles which  fetter  and  impede  its  progress,  is  a  work  in  which 
every  lover  of  his  country  can  take  even  greater  pride. 

Charles  H.  Maeshall, 
Thomas  P.  Ball, 
John  S.  Baenes. 

B. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Experts,  consisting  of  Captain 
John  II.  Mortevier  and  Captain  Jaisies  C,  Luce. 

To  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  Nautical 
School : 
Having  been  requested  by  your  Council  to  visit  and  examine 
the  ship  "  St.  Mary's,"  we  beg  to  state  that  on  the  morning  of 
Friday,  the  25th  of  October,  we  proceeded  on  board  the  vessel 
and  made  a  careful  examination  into  the  method  of  instruction 
followed  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  men  as  seamen. 

The  vessel  appears  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which 
she  is  used,  having  good  accommodations  for  a  hmited  number  of 
scholars,  and  roomy  decks,  which  furnish  convenience  for  prac- 
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tice  and  for  an  ordinary  elementary  seliool  education.  In  a  sani- 
tary point  of  yiew  eyerjtliing  appears  perfect,  cleanliness  and 
the  ventilation  seemingly  being  all  that  conld  be  desired.  The 
boys  com])osing  the  crew  were  mustered  by  Captain  Phythian 
and  officers,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  their  state  of  effi- 
ciency resulting  from  the  painstaking  methods  employed  in 
training  them  for  the  duties  of  after  life. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  boys  seemed  particularly  good 
and  in  accordance  with  their  surroundings,  and  is  eyidently  a  nat- 
ural result  of  their  cniises,  and  the  exercise  attendant  thereon ; 
apparently,  they  seemed  happy  and  contented  with  the  life  they 
had  entered  upon,  eyidently  showing  great  respect  toward  and 
confidence  in  the  various  officers  of  the  ship.  The  various  classes 
of  the  scholars  were  called  and  examined  as  to  their  progress 
made  while  on  board  the  ship.  In  navigation  problems  were 
resolved  in  latitude  by  the  sun  and  moon,  and  longitude  by  time, 
embracing  the  methods  ordinarily  in  use,  including  dead  reckon- 
ing, or  day's  work.  After  this  followed  a  verbal  examination, 
which  developed  the  advantage  of  their  method  of  instruction, 
and  showing  that  they  had  been  fully  taught  the  principles  of 
navigation,  and  had  comprehended  them  instead  of  depending  on 
the  bare  mechanical  method  of  determination.  A  certain  number 
were  ordered  forward,  and  a  miscellaneous  party  were  examined 
as  to  their  proficiency  in  sailmakiug.  Work  was  executed  show- 
ing their  ability  to  do  all  the  ordinary  requirements  of  a  vessel. 
Samples  were  exhibited  of  their  individual  work,  which  were 
creditable  for  their  neatness,  in  cringle  working,  eyelets,  flat  and 
round  seaming,  and  roping.     The   execution  of  this  was  fully 

22 
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equal  to  that  done  by  the  best  of  seamen  on  board  our  merchant 
shij)s.  Another  class  was  examined  in  splicing  and  forming  knots, 
making  long  and  short  splices,  lanyard  knots,  etc.  Boys  were 
then  selected  by  ns  promiscuously  from  the  junior  classes,  who 
executed,  with  facility,  the  ordinary  knots  and  hitches  usual  to 
the  necessities  of  seamen.  They  were  piped  to  dinner,  at  wliich 
the  food  seemed  excellent  and  sufficient.  Afterward  practice 
was  had  in  making,  reefing,  and  taking  in  sails,  which  was  done 
with  alacrity,  and  the  performance  of  which  would  have  been 
creditable  to  older  seamen. 

One  matter  suggested  itself  to  us  from  our  experience  in  com- 
manding ships  :  that  in  the  observance  always  of  proper  economy, 
material  should  be  furnished  the  ship  equal  to  any  emergency 
that  may  arise,  instead  of  a  presumed  need  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. During  the  exercise  of  making  and  taking  in  sail  a 
main  topsail  was  partly  torn,  showing  that  so  important  a  sail  was 
not  capable  of  withstanding  the  extreme  weather  which  might 
have  been  encountered  in  her  last  cruise. 

We  would  suggest  that  it  is  unwise  to  practice  economy  in  the 
ship's  equipment  to  an  extent  that  would  create  the  slightest  risk 
when  at  sea  to  so  valuable  a  crew. 

From  our  observation  it  was  evident  to  us  that  the  material  of 
the  ship  was  thoroughly  utilized,  and  there  is  no  waste,  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all  the  practice  in  knotting  and 
splicing  was  perfonned  with  old  rope. 

Altogether,  considering  the  moral  status  and  capabilities  of  the 
men  now  employed  as  seamen  on  board  our  merchant  vessels 
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(foreigners  for  tlie  most  part),  a  great  majority  of  whom  are  ab- 
solutely inefficient,  we  think  the  "  St,  Mary's "  cannot  fail  to 
supply  a  want  long  felt  among  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
American  Marine  at  heart.  We  are  sure  that  this  method  of 
educating  young  men  as  seamen  will  lead  to  the  converting  of 
many  of  them  into  trained  seamen,  and  their  sea  life  will  be  for 
them  an  actual  career  instead  of  an  occupation  assumed  to  sup- 
port actual  necessities  and  as  a  last  resort  for  employment, 

John  II,  Mortimer, 
James  C.  Luce. 


K,  Y.  Nautical  School,  St.  3fari/s,  \ 
December  31,  1878.  f 

Commander  R.  L.  Phythiajst,  U.  S.  E"., 

SicjjH  N'.  Y.  Nautical  School  : 

Sir — Herewith  I  submit  Eeport  of  Sick  for  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  1878,  for  the  Nautical  School,  "St.  Mary's:" 

Total  number  of  sick  days,  417.  Average  number  of  boys,  92. 
Daily  average  number  of  patients,  1.14.  The  crew  of  the  ship 
is  included.  Last  year  the  total  number  of  sick  days,  crew  ex- 
cluded, was  481. 

The  general  health  of  the  boys  during  the  past  year  has  been 
good ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  of  epilepsy  and  hem- 
optysis, no  serious  sickness  has  afflicted  us. 

As  vnll  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table,  the  voluntary 
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diseases,  gonorrlioea  and  cliancroid,  assist  very  considerably  in 
swelling  the  list. 

The  prognosis,  in  cases  of  epilepsy,  as  regards  the  immediate 
danger  of  the  paroxysms,  is  always  favorable ;  yet  called,  as  a  sailor 
frequently  is,  to  exposed  places,  in  which  a  fit  might  occasion 
serious  results,  we  felt  justified  in  advising  the  discharge  of  the 
boy  in  whom  a  disposition  to  the  disease  had  become  manifest. 

One  of  the  graduates  inherited  a  constitution  involving  a  tend- 
ency to  pulmonary  disease,  the  development  of  which  might  be 
greatly  promoted  by  unfavorable  hygienic  circumstances,  inade- 
quate alimentation,  deficient  ventilation,  etc.,  such  as  a  sailor  is 
expected  to  find  on  merchant  ships,  and  it  was  therefore  deemed 
proper  to  urge  the  boy  to  surrender  his  desire  for  the  sea,  and  to 
remove  to  a  region  entirely  exempt  from  the  co-operating  causes 
of  phthysis. 

To  eradicate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  unfavorable  l.'ygienic  influ- 
ences, has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  Medical  ofiicer. 

In  the  accompanying  tabulated  statement  may  be  found  the 
different  cases  treated  during  the  past  year. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  John  Page, 

Surgeon,  ^T.  Y.  W.  S. 
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LIST   OF   DISEASES. 


Abscessus 11 

Adenitus 3 

Alcoholism 1 

Ambustio 2 

Anannia 1 

Balanitis 5 

Catarrlius 8 

Cellulitis 1 

Chancroid 2 

Cholera  Morbus 11 

Colica 5 

Concussion 1 

Conjunctivitis 5 

Constipatis 3 

Diarrha^a 5 

Epilepsy 2 

Eczema 1 

Epistaxis 1 

Febris  iutermittena 5 


Febris  remittens 1 

Fiirunculus 3 

Gonorrhoea 6 

Hemoptysis 1 

Hemorrhois 2 

Herpes 1 

Influenza 2 

Neuralgia 2 

Odontalgia 2 

Orchetis 2 

Otalgia 1 

Paronychia 2 

Spermatorrhoea 1 

Stremma 6 

Tonsillitis 30 

Varicocele   5 

Vulnus  contusum 10 

"        incisum 5 

"        venatum 1 
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D. 


SUPPORT   OF   NAUTICAL    SCHOOL    IN    DETAIL. 

Salaiies $12,989  44 

Provisions 6,013  35 

Ship  Chandlery 2,074  19 

Towing  and  Pilotage 64  75 

Drugs 173  07 

Repairs. 94  46 

Diplomas 29  14 

Oil 239  48 

Fuel 449  98 

Slimmer  Cruise 1,322  91 

Total $23,450  77 

Liabilities  Account  of  1878 $1,200  00 

N.  y.,  Dec.  31,  1878. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  TRUANCY. 


Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Truancy,  [ 
New  York,  Decemher  31,  1878.      ) 

To  the  Ilonomhle  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen — I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  rej^ort  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  this  Department  for  the  year  ending  this  date. 

The  statistics  up  to  the  1st  of  November  have  already  been 
submitted  to  the  Board,  to  which  is  added  what  has  been  done 
since  then,  up  to  this  date,  1878,  as  follows : 

schedule 

Show'iJig  a  summary  of  the  toork  done  hy  the  Agents  of  Tru- 
ancy during  the  year. 

Total  number  of  cases  investigated 1 1,400 

Children  kept  home  by  parents 2,864 

"  "  "   sickness 1,815 

"  "  "   poverty 468 

"         transferred  from  one  school  to  another .. .  436 
"        under  eight  and  over  fourteen  years  of  age.      376 
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Children  withdrawn  from  school 334 

"         whose  residence  could  not  be  found 1,080 

"         committed  to  reformatory  institutions  by 

parents ...  55 

Total  number  not  classed  as  truants 7,428 

Truants  returned  to  school 3,382 

Non-attendants  placed  in  school 519 

Committed  to  the  Society  for  Reformation  of  Ju- 
venile Delinquents 4 

Committed  to  the  N.  Y.  C.  Protectory 61 

Committed  to  the  !N.  Y.  Juvenile  Asylum 6 

Total  number  classed  as  truants  and  non-attendants .  3,972 

Total 11,400 
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The  publication  of  the  law  relating  to  children  of  the  truant 
age,  employed  in  stores  and  factories,  and  its  general  distribu- 
tion, has  had  the  effect  to  prevent  employers  from  engaging 
children  imder  fourteen  years  of  age ;  the  fear  of  the  penalty  of 
fifty  dollars  for  each  offence  having  exerted  a  salutary  influence. 

The  Agent  of  Truancy  who  was  specially  detailed  to  look 
after  children  employed  contrary  to  law  having  been  assigned  to 
other  duty,  and  each  agent  being  required  to  do  the  work  of  that 
nature  in  his  own  district,  I  append  the  following  summary  of 
Mr.  M.  Hoffman  Phihp's  report,  up  to  the  time  of  his  assign- 
ment to  the  First  District. 

Summary. 

Number  of  children  found  under  fourteeri 382 

'       "         "  "       Avith  certificates 164 

'       "         "  "       to  be  orphans  or  poor 163 

'       "         "        who  have  left  the  city 10 

'       "         "  "      "      been  sent  to  school 10 

*       "         "  "    go  to  night  school 35 

Total 382 

SCHEDULE. 

Showing  the  number'  of  complaints  made  and  warrants  pro- 
cured during  the  year. 

Number  of  vrarrants  remaining  unserved,  January  1st,  1878.     1 
"      "  complaints  made  durhig  the  year  1878 88 

Total 89 
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Number  of  children  committed 62 

"       "  complaints  dismissed  by  Police  Justices 4 

"       "  waiTants  withdrawn  and  canceled 22 

"       "  warrants  not  yet  served 1 

Total 89 

The  following  statement  of  facts  taken  under  my  direction 
by  Mr.  John  S.  Ketcham,  and  others  "  among  the  most  careful 
of  the  Agents  of  Truancy,"  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  the  books  of  the  Central  Police  office,  are  sub- 
mitted as  an  answer  to  some  of  the  criticisms  on  the  Compulsory 
Education  Law. 

New  York,  Bee.  31,  1878. 
Wm.  Kemeys,  Esq., 

SupH  of  Truancy : 

Sib — In  compliance  with  your  order  to  collect  statistics  that 
will  present  to  the  public  an  account  of  the  practical  working  of 
the  "  Act  to  Secure  to  Children  the  Benefits  of  an  Elementary 
Education,"  I  have  to  report :  That  in  preparing  this  statement 
I  have  confined  my  investigations  mainly  to  two  classes  of  statis- 
tics. 

1st.     Statistics  bearing  directly,  and 

2d.     Statistics  bearing  indirectly  on  the  work  to  be  examined. 

Statistics  bearing  directly  upon  the  results  attained  by  the  en- 
forcement of  this  law,  can  only  be  had  from  those  whose  business 
it  has  been  to  execute  its  provisions.  In  this  City,  the  Board  of 
Education  has  had  this  duty  to  perform,  and  from  its  reports  I 
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liave  collected  some  of  the  following  figiircs,  showing  the  work 
done  by  the  "  Truancy  Depai-tment,"  also  the  attendance  in  the 
schools,  with  which  this  department  has  had  most  to  do. 

2dly.  I  have  examined  the  records  of  the  Police  Department 
for  the  last  eight  years  in  order  to  see  whether  as  many  disor- 
derly, vagrant,  and  criminal  children  had  been  found  in  the 
streets,  since  the  law  was  enacted  and  enforced  as  before.  The 
following  tables  show  the  results  of  this  examination. 

Table  I,  sho\ving  the  whole  number  of  children  taught,  of  all 
ages,  and  the  average  attendance,  in  the  Grammar,  Primary, 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  Home  Industrial  Schools  for  four 
years  previous  to  the  appointing  of  the  "  Agents  of  Truancy," 
also  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  l-i  years, 
arrested  and  held  for  examination  or  committed  by  the  Police  De- 
partment for  the  same  time. 

Table  II,  showing  the  whole  number  taught,  and  the  Aver- 
age Attendance  in  the  same  schools  for  the  last  four  years ; 
also  the  work  of  the  Agents  of  Truancy  and  Police  Department, 
with  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  for  the  same 
time. 
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1871. 
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a 
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•< 

To 
III 

ill 

Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Schools 

189,790 

84,606 

1,189 

Cliildreu's  Aid  So- 
ciety Schools 

9,429 

2,722 

Home       Industrial 
Scliools 

4,722 

1,152 

Total 

203,941 

88,480 

44 

1,189 

1872. 

Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Schools 

188,990 

89,196 

1,253 

Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety Schools 

9,503 

2,784 

Home      Industrial 

4,468 

1,221 

Total .... 

202  961 

93  201 

46 

1  253 

1873. 

Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Schools 

193,334 

90,030 

1,269 

Chihli-en's  Aid  So- 
ciety Schools 

9,109 

3,  .521 

Home       Industrial 
Schools 

4,816 

1,397 

Total 

207,259 

94,948 

46.1 

1,269 

1874. 

Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Schools 

Chiklren's  Aid  So- 
ciety Schools 

203,143 

10,288 

96,767 
3,180 

During  this  year  the 
Schools  of  the  23d  and  24th 
Wards  were  added. 

1,245 

Home       Industrial 
Schools 

4,775 

1,389 

Total .   .   . 

218,206 

101,336 

46.5 

1,245 

Grand  total... 

832,367 

377,965 

45.4 

4,956 
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No.  Between   8  and    14 
Years    Arrested     and 
Held,  or  Committed  by 
Police  Department. 

Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Schools 

Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety Schools 

Home      Industrial 
Schools    .     .   . 

205,109 
10,357 

5,178 

99,099 
3,559 
1,401 

10,189 

2,602 

1,121 

60 

170, 

; 

1,034 

Total 

220,644 

104,059 

*47.6% 

10,189 

2,602 

1,121 

60 

170 

1,034 

1876. 

Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Schools 

Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety Schools 

Home       Industrial 

202,463 

9,785 
5,982 

101,594 
3,522 
1,440 

14,719 

3,966 

401 

253 

i 
128 

814 

Total 

218,230 

106,556 

*48.7% 

14,719 

3,966 

401 

253 

128 

814 

1877. 

Grammar  and  Pri- 

mary Schools 

Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety Schools 

Home       Industrial 
Schools 

207,198 
9,070 
6,679 

105,636 
3,446 

1,780 

12,599 

3,795 

432 

188 

560 

967 

Total 

222,947 

110,862 

*49.7';,; 

12,599 

3,795 

432 

188 

560 

967 

1878. 

Grammar  and  Pri- 

mary Schools 

Chihlren's  Aid  So- 
ciety Schools 

Home       Industrial 
Schools 

21.5,031 
9,118 
6,022 

108,528 
3,477 
1,645 

11,400 

3,320 

519 

126 

978 

981 

Total 

230,171 
891,992 

113  650'  11  4Ti' 

3,320 
13,683 

519 
2,473 

126 
627 

978 
1,836 

9-'l 

Grand  Total... 

435,127 

*48.8% 

48,907 

3,796 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  whole  number  taught. 
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As  by  far  the  largest  number  of  cliildren  with  whom  the 
Agents  of  Truancy  have  to  deal  are  only  iit  to  enter  the  Primary 
Grades  of  onr  public  schools  and  the  Children's  Aid  Society 
Schools,  or  those  of  like  grade,  a  comparison  has  been  made  of 
the  whole  number  taught,  the  average  attendance,  and  per  cent, 
of  attendance  in  these  schools,  to  see  if  any  change  has  taken 
place  in  them. 

The  following  table  shows  the  whole  number  taught,  the  aver- 
age attendance  in  these  schools,  and  percentage  of  attendance  in 
the  Primary  Grades  of  the  pubhc  and  Children's  Aid  Society 
Schools,  for  the  past  eight  years. 


PRIMARY  GRADES  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

CHILDREN'S  AID 
SOCIETY  SCHOOLS. 
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1871                              

127,423 
126,694 
129,569 
135,735 

52,543 
55,895 
56,395 
60,664 

41.2 
44.1 
43.5 
44.6 

9,429 
9,503 
9,109 

10,288 

2,722 

2,784 
3,521 
3,180 

28.8 

1872 

29.4 

1873 

38.6 

1874      

30.9 

Average  for  four  years,  Tie- 
fore  tlie  law 

43.3 

45.2 
47.3 

47.8 
46.6 

31.8 

1875 

136,428 
131,917 
135,193 
143,256 

61,779 
62,417 
64,651 
66,815 

10,357 

9,785 
9,070 
9,118 

3,559 
3,522 
3,446 
3,447 

34.3 

1876 

36. 

1877 

37.9 

1878 

38.1 

Average  for  four  years,  after 

46.9 

36.9 
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Condensing  tliese  figures,  we  see  tliat  tlie  eleven  "  Agents  of 
Truancj" "  in  fonr  years  liave  investigated  48,907  cases  ;  returned 
to  scliool  13,683  truants ;  taken  from  the  streets  and  put  into 
school  2,473  idle,  disobedient,  or  disorderly  children,  and  sent,  or 
caused  to  he  sent,  to  Reformatory  Institutions  627  more  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  attend  school.  The  Police  officers,  de- 
tailed to  aid  the  "  Agents  of  Truancy,"  in  addition  to  maldng  ar- 
rests of  children  to  be  committed,  have  collected  and  returned  to 
the  schools  1,836  books  that  the  teachers  were  unable  to  recover. 
The  average  attendance  in  all  the  schools  mentioned  has  increased 
from  4.5.4  per  cent,  for  the  four  years  previous  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  to  48.8  per  cent,  for  the  four  years  since  it  went 
into  operation. 

In  the  Children's  Aid  Society  Schools  the  change  has  been 
still  more  apparent,  the  average  per  cent,  of  attendance  rising 
from  31.4  per  cent,  for  the  four  years  previous,  to  36.6  per  cent, 
for  the  four  years  since  the  law  went  into  operation. 

The  Records  of  the  Police  Courts  show,  however,  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  where  the  good  effects  of  this  law  have  been 
felt.  For  the  four  years  before  it  went  into  operation  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years  arrested  and 
held  or  committed  by  these  Courts  was  4,956,  while  for  the  four 
years  following  there  were  but  3,796,  showing  a  decrease  of 
1,160,  or  about  24  per  cent.,  without  making  any  allowance  for 
increase  of  population. 

There  is  another  feature  shown  by  these  figures.     For   the 
years  1875  and  1876  the  Police  records  show  a  very  rapid  de- 
23 
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crease  in  cases  of  tlie  compulsory  age,  wliile   for  1877  and  1878 
tliey  show  a  slight  increase. 

For  1875  and  1876  the  Agents  were  permitted  to  insist  that  all 
children  not  at  work  must  attend  school ;  but  from  1877  they 
have  been  instructed  that  children  who  could  show  a  school 
record  of  fourteen  weeks  could  not  be  compelled  to  attend  longer 
in  any  one  year.  Habitual  truants  soon  found  this  opening 
through  which  they  could  escape.  After  the  Agent,  by  great 
labor,  had  kept  them  in  school  for  fourteen  weeks  they  would 
take  to  the  streets  and  defy  all  the  Agents'  efforts  to  either  arrest 
them  or  put  them  in  school.  See  how  quickly  school  and 
Police  Courts  felt  this  change  ;  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  de- 
creased, and  the  number  of  arrests  and  commitments  increased. 
Do  not  all  these  comparisons  show,  as  clearly  as  a  thermometer 
shows  the  temperature,  that  a  powerful  lever  has  been  placed  be- 
neath this  lowest  stratum  of  our  juvenile  population,  viz.,  that  of 
the  streets,  and  is  steadily  lifting  it  up  from  its  depths  of  va- 
grancy, vice,  and  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and  placing  it  in  schools 
and  institutions  to  be  cleansed,  instructed  and  informed,  and  made 
a  blessing  rather  than  a  curse  to  society ! 

EespectfuUy, 

Jno.  S.  Ketchttm, 

Agt.  7th  School  Dist. 

I  suggested  in  my  last  annual  report  the  adoption  of  the  dis- 
orderly class  plan  as  one  mode  that  would  assist  in  diminishing 
Truancy,  and  which  is  already  in  practice  in  some  of  the  schools 
of  this  city.      Could   a   class   room,  or   school,  in  many  of  the 
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wards,  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  it  is  believed  that  great  good 
woidd  result  therefrom.  A  similar  plau  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Brooklyn  Board  of  Education,  which  has  proved  eminently  satis- 
factory, as  certified  to  by  the  letter  of  Dr.  Jones,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  attendance  in  the  Brooklyn  Board,  a  copy  of  which  is 
given  as  follows : 

Board  of  Education, 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Attendance, 
Fifth,  cor.  South  Third  Street,  Brooklyn,  E.  D. 

Mr.  John  S.  Ketcham  : 

Dear  Sir— Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  K.  II.  Huntley,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Attendance  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
two  schools  were  opened  in  this  city  last  October,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  habitual  truants.  Since  that  time  we  have  placed  therein 
143.  Twenty  of  these  children  have  proved  incorrigible,  and 
have  been  sent  to  the  Truant  Home. 

The  123  remaining  show  an  average  attendance  of  96  percent., 
and  are  giving  us  much  encouragement  in  all  essentials  in  their 
reformation. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  B.  Jones, 

Superintendent^  etc. 

It  appears  to  me  important  that  the  suggestions  which  I  made, 
and  which  were  printed  in  the  Journal  of  December  18,  1878,  in 
regard  to  changes  in  the  law,  should  be  repeated  in  my  annual 
report,  with  such  other  jDoints  requiring  alteration  as  seem  neces- 
sary.    These  suggestions  were  :  "  That  the  Act  of  May  11,  1874, 
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be  amended  so  as  to  provide  tliat  in  cities,  children  between  the 
ages  of  eiglit  and  fourteen  years,  unless  engaged  in  some  lawful 
occupation  or  Ijusiness,  or  unless  their  physical  or  mental  condi- 
tion is  such  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  or  impracticable,  shall 
attend  school  or  be  under  instruction  during  the  term  prescribed 
for  the  common  schools  therein." 

"  That  the  Act  be  so  amended  as  to  reach  the  negligent  parents, 
or  sruardians,  who  are  often  more  at  fault  than  the  children." 

"  The  agent,  when  he  finds  persuasion  of  no  effect,  should  be 
able  to  procure  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  parent,  or  guar- 
dian, and  the  magistrate  should  have  power  to  fine  or  imprison." 

When  a  child  apparently  of  the  truant  age  is  met  on  the 
street  by  an  agent  of  Tniancy,  the  latter  should  be  empowered 
to  detain  said  child  by  force  if  necessary,  as  the  police  do,  until 
he  can  be  questioned  and  the  facts  as  near  as  possible  ascer- 
tained. 

I  am  informed  that  it  is  claimed  the  detention  of  a  child  by  an 
agent  subjects  him  to  arrest  for  an  assault  and  battery,  which 
should  be  changed,  if  so,  and  it  is  desired  to  make  the  Truancy 
law  more  effective. 

When  a  child  of  the  Truant  age  wishes  to  take  employment, 
and  a  teacher  gives  a  certificate  of  the  child's  attendance  at 
school  the  requisite  fourteen  weeks  during  the  year,  the  Princi- 
pal should  also  be  required  to  add  to  the  certificate  that  the  child 
has  a  good  education  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

As  it  has  been  frequently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  de- 
partment, that  large  numbers  of  children  are  seen  in  the  streets 
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during  school  hours,  the  following  statement  will  show  those  who 
are  legally  there  during  that  time,  and  who  cannot  therefore  be 
interfered  with  by  the  agents  of  Truancy  : 

1st.    Children  under  eight  and  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

2d.    Children  taught  at  home. 

3d.    Children  not  admitted  to  Parochial  Schools  for  being  late. 

4tli.  Children  who  are  kept  at  home  by  the  necessities  of  parents, 
want  of  proper  clothing,  etc. 

5th.  Children  who  attend  the  Children's  Aid  Society  Schools 
during  a  portion  of  the  day. 

6th.  Children  who  are  physically  or  mentally  disqualified. 

7th.  Children,  chiefly  Italians,  who  attend  school  from  4  to  9 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  and  work  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day. 

8th.  Children  suspended  by  the  Principals  of  schools  for  bad 
conduct. 

9th.  Children  sent  out  of  school  during  school  hours  for  mis- 
behavior, to  go  home  to  their  parents. 

10th.  Children  who  attend  the  sessions  of  the  night  schools. 

11th.  Children  ordered  home  by  the  Board  of  Health  during  the 
prevalence  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  houses  in  which 
they  live,  or  in  the  houses  immediately  adjoining. 

12th.  Children  residing  in  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  Jersey  City, 
and  other  places,  who  come  to  this  city  to  work. 
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13tli.  Children  not  residents,  but  li\ang  witli  tlieir  parents  on 
canal  boats  and  otlier  vessels. 

14:tli.  Children  excused  at  2  p.  m.  from  attendance  at  school  on  ac- 
count of  excellent  behavior. 

IStli.  Children  excused  for  the  day  at  the  request  of  parents. 

16th.  Children  from  the  German  schools  who  have  recess  from 
10:30  A.  M.  until  2  p.  m. 

17th.  Children  who  do  not  attend  school  on  the  many  religious 
holidays,  observed  by  Protestants,  Catholics  and  He- 
brews during  the  year. 

The  arrests  of  children  made  on  the  warrants  procured  by  the 
Agents  of  Truancy  have  been  effected  by  the  police  officers 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  department. 

I  am  particularly  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  Officer  Sher- 
wood has  performed  his  part  of  this  delicate  and  difficult  work. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  KEMEYS, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT 


PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Evening  High  School,  } 

New  York,  April  2,  1878.  f 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  lioiior  to  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  twelfth  term  of  the  Evening  High  School,  ending  April  2, 

1878 : 

The  usual  two  weeks'  preliminary  work  of  examining,  regis- 
tering and  classifying  applicants,  was  begun  by  the  Princij)al  and 
six  assistant  teachers  on  Monday  evening,  September  17,  1877» 
Of  the  whole  number  examined,  1,888  were  admitted  to  member- 
ship. Not  one  was  rejected  who  was  found  qualified.  After 
passing  their  examination,  the  students  were  at  once  registered 
and  classified,  and  the  necessary  information  was  given  to  them  to 
enable  them  to  commence  the  regular  class  work,  without  loss  of 
time,  upon  the  oj)ening  of  the  term.  There  are  very  few  of  those 
admitted  who  do  not  begin  their  work  zealously,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  with  a  strong  determination  to  continue  during  the  whole 
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term.  But  "  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,"  and  there  are 
some  who  have  not  sufficient  force  to  make  the  sacrifice  necessary 
to  accomplish  their  object.  These  generally,  before  the  first 
month  has  passed  away,  sever  their  connection  with  the  school, 
and  spend  their  spare  hours  in  more  pleasant  but  less  jjrotitable 
employment.  For  this  reason  the  attendance  diminishes  during 
the  second  month  from  15  to  20  per  centum. 

Two  classes  are  instructed  each  evening  by  each  teacher,  the 
first  hour  ending  at  8  o'clock  and  the  second  at  9  o'clock ;  students 
can  thus  pursue  two  studies  per  evening.  The  choice  of  subjects 
of  study,  and  also  of  instructors,  as  far  as  practicable,  is  voluntary, 
but  the  selection,  when  made,  cannot  be  changed  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Principal.  Members  are  required  to  be  present 
only  when  their  classes  are  in  session. 

The  term  commenced  on  Monday  evening,  October  1,  1877, 
with  an  attendance  of  1,609,  and  continued  for  120  nights,  ex- 
clusive of  all  holidays.  Of  these  120  nights,  118  were  devoted 
entirely  from  7  to  9  o'clock  to  class  instruction,  the  other  two 
being  used  in  the  giving  of  certificates  and  diplomas,  in  the 
awarding  of  prizes  and  in  the  transaction  of  the  usual  business  in- 
cident to  the  closing  of  the  term. 

The  students,  in  their  characters,  occupations  and  degrees  of 
intelligence,  have  not  materially  differed  from  those  of  former 
years.  The  average  age  was  20  years,  the  oldest  being  57  and 
the  youngest  Itt. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  term  was  1,115.  The  largest 
attendance  for  any  one    night   was    on   Tuesday,  October   9th, 
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being  1,757,  and  the  smallest  was  on  Tlnirsday,  January  31st, 
being  412 ;  this  was,  without  doubt,  the  severest  night  we  have 
had  in  many  years,  a  heavy  snow  storm,  accompanied  with  high 
winds  and  piercing  cold,  prevailing. 

Certificates  are  awarded  to  those  who  make  satisfactory  im- 
provement in  study,  and  who  do  not  lose  more  than  fifteen  nights 
by  absence,  and  diplomas  are  given  to  those  who  receive  three  of 
these  annual  certificates  ;  515  certificates  and  QQ  diplomas  were 
awarded. 

Table  showing  the  different  studies,  the  average  attendance, 
the  number  of  Instructors,  and  the  average  ages  of  the  students, 
in  each. 

Latin  and  English  Literature 67  1  21 

Heading  and  Declamation 60  1  21 

English  Grammar  and  Composition 140  1  21 

German 160  2  20 

French 104  2  22 

Spanish 50  1  22 

Architectural  and  Mechanical  Drawing  ....   50  1  21 

Free-hand  Drawing 03  1  18 

Penmanship 205  1  18 

Phonography 76  1  19 

Mathematics 42  1  19 

Arithmetic 297  4  18 

Book-keeping 354  4  19 

Chemistry  :  1  hour  each  evening 12  1  20 

History  and  Political  Science 53  1  23 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 32  1  23 
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LATm    AND    ENGLISH    LITEBATUEE. 


The  Latin  class  has  met  five  times  per  week,  devoting  one  hour 
each  evening  to  their  work.  The  course  of  study  has  comprised 
the  declensions  of  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives  ;  the  conjuga- 
tions of  the  regular  verbs  in  the  active  and  passive  voices,  the 
deponent,  the  irregular,  the  impersonal  and  the  defective  verbs, 
the  general  rules  for  the  cases  of  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives, 
for  the  agreement  of  pronouns  and  adjectives,  and  for  the  moods 
of  verbs  and  the  order  of  words  in  Latin  sentences.  English 
sentences  have  been  translated  into  Latin,  and  Latin  sentences 
into  English.  Every  sentence  translated  from  English  into  Latin 
has  been  written  ujDon  the  blackboard  either  bv  the  instructor,  or 
by  the  students  under  his  supervision.  English  Etymology  has 
also  received  in  this  connection  considerable  attention,  as  well  as 
the  History,  the  Mythology  and  the  customs  of  the  Latins.  An 
excellent  foundation  has  been  laid  by  the  students  for  the  future 
study  of  the  subject. 

In  English  Literature,  the  class  has  met  one  hour  in  each  week, 
and  has  received  instruction  in  the  origin,  the  formation  of,  and 
the  changes  in  the  English  language.  The  students  have  studied 
with  considerable  care  many  of  the  early  English  writers,  princi- 
pally Chaucer,  Spencer  and  Shakespeare,  their  writings  being 
made  the  subject  of  study  rather  than  their  biographies. 

ENGLISH    GRAJVIMAK    AND    COMPOSITION. 

These  classes  have  completed  Swinton's  Grammar.  Grammar 
and  Composition  have  not  been  treated  as  separate  and  distinct 
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subjects  of  study,  but  have  been  tauglit  together,  Wliile  analy- 
sis and  parsing  have  received  due  attention,  and  their  importance 
in  nowise  has  been  overlooked,  synthesis  has  claimed  its  due  share 
of  time ;  the  subject  has  been  presented  to  the  students  in  the 
most  practical  manner,  and  they  have  been  made  to  understand 
that  Grammar  is  a  means  to  correct  speaking  and  writing.  In 
composition,  the  principles  of  grammar  have  been  practically  ap- 
plied to  the  formation  of  sentences,  the  nature,  punctuation,  and 
analysis  of  the  same.  Sentences  have  been  contracted,  expanded 
and  combined,  and  instruction  given  in  variety  of  expression  both 
in  arrangement  and  in  phraseology.  Compositions  have  been 
written  on  various  subjects,  and  have  been  read  and  criticised  in 
the  presence  of  the  classes  by  the  instructor,  and  sometimes  by  the 
students. 


The  classes  in  practical,  architectural,  mechanical  and  perspec- 
tive drawing  have  completed  the  usual  work,  consisting  of  the 
principal  problems  of  practical  geometry,  the  geometrical  pro- 
jections, the  development  of  surfaces,  the  penetration  of  solids, 
conic  sections,  the  principles  of  linear  perspective,  and  the  copy- 
ing, designing  and  tinting  on  architectural  and  mechanical  draw- 
ings. 

The  class  in  Free-hand  drawing  has  been  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, and  has  received  instniction  as  follows  : 

1st  Section — Outline  drawing  from  the  flat,  lines,  angles,  geo- 
metric planes,  historic  conventional  forms  composed  of  right  lines 
and  simjjle  curves. 
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2d  Sectiox — Outline  drawing  from  tlie  flat,  historic  conven- 
tional forms  with  exercises  in  light  and  shade. 

3d  Section — Drawing  with  crayon  and  pencil  in  light  and 
shade,  historic  ornament,  human  head  and  figure  from  the  flat. 

4th  Section — Drawing  with  crayon  in  hght  and  shade  from  the 
round  geometric  solids,  from  antique  cast,  human  head  and  figure, 
and  liistoric  ornament. 

Four  students  of  the  fourth  Section  are  prepared  to  enter  the 
Art  School  of  the  National  Academy. of  Design.  The  greater, 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  of  an  industrial  character,  such  as 
will  be  useful  in  the  various  trades  and  pursuits,  in  which  the 
students  are  engaged.  The  members  of  the  class  have  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  improving  their  taste  by  studying  from 
the  fine  collection  of  historic  ornament  provided  for  their  use. 
All  the  models  used  are  from  the  best  schools,  embracing  exam- 
ples from  many  historic  styles. 

BEADING   AND    DECLAMATION. 

The  reading  class  has  gone  through  Monroe's  Sixth  Reader 
once,  and  twice  through  the  Elementary  Exercises,  and  has  also 
read  most  of  the  selections  in  the  Etymological  Reader.  In 
Declamation,  the  class  has  pursued  the  usual  plan  of  voluntary 
recitations  with  critical  and  illustrative  comments  from  the  in- 
structor. 

CHEMISTRY. 

This  class  has  been  instructed,  in  detail,  in  the  most  important 
metallic  and  non-metallic  elements,  paying  particular  attention  to 
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their  relative  atomicities,  specific  gravities,  and  to  their  peculiar 
characteristics  before  the  blow-pipe  and  with  distinguishing  re- 
agents ;  in  organic  chemistry,  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
building  up  of  some  of  the  most  important  series  of  the  carbon 
compounds,  and  to  facts  relative  to  the  application  of  important 
members  of  the  same  to  domestic  and  scientific  uses. 


HISTORY    AND    POLITICAL    SCIENCPL 

Lectures  have  been  delivered  on  the  following  subjects  :  The 
United  States  Constitution,  Taxes,  Wealth,  Capital  and  Labor,  Bank- 
ing and  Credit,  Expansion  of  Currencies,  Commerce,  Division  of 
Labor,  Population,  Prohibitory  Laws  and  Local  Option,  Wages, 
and  Corporations :  also  on  the  Rights  of  Persons,  Pights  of  Per- 
sonal Property,  Law  of  Contracts  and  of  Partnership.  Debates 
and  conversations  on  social  and  political  subjects  have  taken  place 
during  one  hour  in  eacli  week. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Instruction  of  the  most  practical  nature  has  been  imjjarted  in 
this  subject ;  the  classes  have  completed  "  double  entry,"  and  a 
large  majority  of  the  students  are  now  able  to  open,  conduct  and 
close  a  set  of  books. 

ARITHMETIC    AND    PENMANSHIP. 

The  classes  in  Arithmetic  have  completed  the  subject,  and  the 
Penmanship  Class  has  written  through  most  of  the  books  of  the 
Payson  &  Dunton  System. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


The  following  embraces  the  work  of  the  classes  in  Algebra, 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  Algebra,  through  simple  equations, 
radicals  and  quadratic  equations,  without  working  any  of  the  prob- 
lems involving  quadratics. 

Geometry,     Dr.  Hunter's  Geometry  completed. 

Trigonometry.     Plain  Trigonometry  completed. 

PHONOGEAPHT. 

First  Class.  Graham's  Hand  Book,  ydi\\  the  exercises  at  the 
back  of  the  book,  and  Graham's  First  Phonograj)hic  Reader,  have 
been  completed,  and  translations  from  long-hand  to  short-hand, 
and  from  short-hand  to  long-hand,  have  been  freely  made. 

Second  Class.  Attention  has  been  given  to  such  parts  of  the 
study  as  have  a  bearing  on  the  "reporting  style."  Graham's 
Second  Standard  Phonographic  Reader  has  been  completed,  and 
the  students  were  enabled  toward  the  end  of  the  term  to  write 
from  rapid  dictation. 

AISTATOMY    AND    PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  Anatomy,  the  class  has  studied  the  various  systems  and 
apparatuses  which  go  to  make  up  the  body,  including  the  osseous, 
ligamentous,  muscular,  and  nervous  systems,  the  digestive,  res- 
piratory, circulatory  and  urinary  apparatuses,  and  the  organs 
of  special  sense.  In  Physiology,  the  class  has  been  taught 
the  functions  and  workings  of  all  the  systems,  apparatuses, 
and  organs  studied  in  Anatomy,  together  with  the  subjects 
of   nutrition,   absorption,    assimilation,  secretion   and   excretion. 
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Lectures  have  also  been  delivered  on  individual  and  public 
hygiene,  and  on  accidental  injuries.  The  instruction  in  these 
classes  has  been  given  entirely  by  lectures,  which  have  been  fully 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  skeleton,  articulated  and  disarticulated, 
models,  plates,  and  fresh  and  dried  specimens  of  organs  and  appa- 
ratuses. 

GERMAN". 

The  First  German  Class  has  studied  forty  lessons  in  Comfort's 
First  German  Course,  and  read  the  first  section  in  Grauert's 
Ahn's  First  German  Reader.  The  English  exercises  of  over 
thirty  lessons  in  the  first  course  have  been  translated  and  written 
in  German  script.  The  students  have  been  taught  the  German 
pronunciation,  and  have  been  carefully  drilled  in  the  same ;  they 
have  also  been  taught  to  use  the  German  script,  and  during  the 
last  four  months  of  the  term  they  have  made  two  written  trans- 
lations per  week  from  EngHsh  into  German  ;  the  declension  of 
the  article,  the  noun,  and  the  pronoun,  the  conjugation  of  verbs, 
including  the  strong  verbs,  the  use  and  the  government  of  prepo- 
sitions, and  the  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  have  been 
taught ;  they  have  also  been  drilled  in  the  construction  of  origi- 
nal sentences  in  German.  A  number  of  short  stories  and 
sketches  has  been  read  in  German,  the  subject  matter  of  which 
was  translated  into  English  by  the  instructor. 

The  Second  German  Class  has  nearly  completed  Comfort's 
First  Book  in  German.  All  the  grammatical  points  have  been 
carefully  explained,  the  blackboard  having  been  in  frequent 
requisition  for  this  purpose.  The  English  exercises  of  about 
forty  lessons  in  the  "  course  "  have  been  translated  and  written 
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in  German  script,  and  twenty-four  pages  of  Grauert's  Aim's 
First  German  Reader  have  been  read  and  translated.  The  stu- 
dents have  been  carefully  drilled  in  pronunciation,  in  reading  and 
in  speaking  German  distinctly  and  correctly. 

The  Third  German  Class  has  translated  from  German  into 
English,  and  from  English  into  German,  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen exercises  of  Woodbury's  Complete  Course.  Selections  from 
the  best  German  authors  have  been  read  and  translated,  and  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  the  grammar,  to  peculiar  con- 
structions, and  to  idioms.  The  class  has  also  had  constant  prac- 
tice in  German  conversation. 


The  First  French  Class  has  linished  and  reviewed  Duffet's 
French  Course,  Part  I.  The  students  have  been  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  auxiliaries  etre  and  avoir^  the  four  conjugations, 
some  of  the  principal  irregular  verbs,  the  cardinal  and  ordinal 
numbers,  days  of  the  week,  names  of  the  months  and  seasons  of 
the  year.  Eleven  stories  selected  from  De  Fivas's  Elementary 
French  Reader  have  been  read  and  translated,  accompanied  with 
applications  of  the  rules  of  grammar;  the  composition  of  sen- 
tences and  written  exercises  have  received  proper  attention. 

The  Second  French  Class  has  thoroughly  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  First  Class,  and  has  nearly  completed  Duffet's  Course, 
Part  II. 

The  Third  French  Class  has  reviewed  the  work  of  the  First 
and  of  the  Second  Class,  and  read  and  translated  all  of  De  Fivas's 


French  Reader,  and  also  the  first  tliirty-fonr  anecdotes  in 
Roemer's  Polyglot  Reader.  The  class  has  been  well  drilled  in 
written  exercises,  composition  and  conversational  exercises.  The 
instruction  in  this  class  has  been  conducted  entirely  in  French. 


The  Spanish  Class  was  subdivided  into  three  sections;  the 
work  done  in  each  is  as  follows : 

First  Section  (highest).  De  Tornos's  method  completed,  com- 
position, reading  and  translation  of  Iriarte's  Fables. 

Second  Section.  Tlirough  thii-ty-eiglit  lessons  of  De  Tornos's 
method,  conjugation  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs,  composition 
and  translation. 

Third  Section.  Through  twenty-two  lessons  of  De  Tornos's 
method,  conjugation  of  regular  verbs,  composition  and  trans- 
lation. 

The  instructors,  without  an  exception,  have  labored  faithfully  in 
the  discharge  of  their  onerous  duties,  and  have  by  their  untiring 
efforts  and  skiUful  teaching  largely  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  school.  The  deportment,  attendance  and  diligence  of  the 
students  have  been  all  that  could  be  desired. 

In  behalf  of  the  school  I  beg  leave  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Evening  School  Committee  for  the  deep 
interest  they  have  manifested  in  the  institution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JARED  S.  BABCOCK, 
Principal  of  Evening  High  School. 
24 
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CALENDAR  FOE  1877-78. 

1877. 

Sept.  12.  Wednesday. — Commencement  of  the  First  Collegiate  Term. 

Nov.     6.  Tuesday. — Election  Day. 

Nov.  29.  Tliursday. — Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dec.  25.  Tuesday. — Winter  Vacation  commenced. 

1878. 
Jan.     2.  Wednesday.— Winter  Vacation  ended. 
Jan.  14.  Monday. — Review-Examination  of  Students. 
Jan.  25.  Friday.— Examination  ended. 
Jan.  25.  Friday.— Junior  Exhibition. 

Jan.  28.  Monday. — Commencement  of  Second  Collegiate  Term. 
Feb.  22.  Friday.— Celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday. 
April  19.  Friday.— Good  Friday. 
April  29.  Monday. — Spring  Vacation  commenced. 
May     4.  Saturday. — Spring  Vacation  ended. 
May   24.  Friday. — Second  Term  ended. 

May   27.  Monday.— Examination  of  Candidates  for  Admission  commenced. 
May   30.  Thursday.— Decoration  Day. 

June    3.  Monday.— Examination  of  Students  for  Advancement  commenced. 
June  12.  Wednesday.— Examination  of  Students  for  Advancement  closed. 
June  25.  Tuesday.— Prize  Speaking. 
June  27.  Thursday.— Commencement. 
June  28.  Friday. — Summer  Vacation  commenced. 
Sept.  10.  Tuesday.— Summer  Vacation  ended. 
Sept.  11.  Wednesday.— Commencement  of  the  First  Collegiate  Term. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New   Yorh : 

The  Trustees  of  tlic  College  of  tke  City  of  New  York  submit 
the  following  Report  for  the  Collegiate  year  ending  on  the  29th 
day  of  June,  1878,  containing  a  just  and  true  statement  of  facts, 
showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  College  during  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject  matters 
follo\ving,  viz. : 

I. — Trustees. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  with 
their  respective  places  of  residence,  who  held  office  the  29th  day 
of  June,  1878 : 

WILLIAM  ^yOOD,  LL.  D.,  Chairman. 

William  Dowd 168  West  22d  street. 

Jacob  D.  Vermilye 258  4tli  avenue. 

Charles  Place 135  West  125tli  street. 

Isaac  Bell 26  West  22d  street. 

Lawrence  G.  Goulding 25  Rutgers  street. 

William  H.  Wickliam 338  Lexington  avenue. 

Julius  Katzenberg 225  East  52d  street. 

William  Wood 4  West  IBtb  street. 

James  M.  Halsted 18  West  17th  street. 

Eufus  G.  Beardslee 47  West  55th  street, 

Eugene  Kelly 43  West  51st  street. 
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Everett  P.  Wlieeler 137  East  7l8t  street. 

Bernard  Coheu 40  West  39th  street. 

Samuel  G.  Jelliffe 104  9tli  avenue. 

*Davi(i  Wetmore 119  Lexington  avenue. 

Stephen  A.  Walker 8  East  30th  street. 

Henry  P.  West 155  Grand  street. 

Ferdinand  Traud -  -  - 1344  4th  avenue. 

Benjamin  F.  Watson 314  Lexington  avenue. 

Edward  C.  Donnelly Manhattan ville. 

Benjamin  F.  Manierre 26  W^est  24th  street. 

Alexander  S.  Webb 15  Lexington  avenue. 

Lawrence  D.  Kiernan,  Secretary  Board  of  Trustees,  236  East  35th  st. 

During  the  Collegiate  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  stated 
and  special  meetings,  duly  convened,  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 


II, — Number  ajstd  Description  of  Professorships. 

The  Professorships  in  the  College  during  the  past  year  were 
the  following : 

1.  A  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

2.  A  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

3.  A  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

4.  A  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

5.  A  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature. 

6.  A  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature. 

7.  A  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature. 

8.  A  Professor  of  History  and  Belles-Lettres. 

9.  A  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

10.  A  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

11.  A  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

12.  A  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

13.  A  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Drawing. 

♦Succeeded  Leonard  Hazletine,  who  resigned  March  20,  1878. 
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A  Professorship  of  Arcliitecture  and  the  Arts  of  Design  was 
established  on  the  10th  day  of  July,  1878. 

III. — Faculty  and  other  Officers. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  consisted  of  the  President  and 
fourteen  Professors ;  the  other  persons  charged  with  the  duty  of 
giving  instruction  during  the  year  were  twenty-two  Tutors,  and 
one  Special  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

Of  these  Tutors  but  nineteen  were  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  Col- 
lege at  any  one  period.  Thirteen  of  these  Instructors  in  the 
College  devoted  all  their  time  to  the  Introductory  Class,  and  only 
six  Tutors  taught  in  the  four  uj^per  classes,  and  of  tliese,  four 
were  temporarily  employed. 

The  following  list  shows  the  names  of  all  persons  employed  in 
the  College  during  the  year,  and  the  salaries  paid  to  each  of 
them : 

Alexander  Stewart  Webb,  LL.  D.,  Presideut $5,750  00 

.Jean  Roemer,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Frencli  Language  and  Literature  4,750  00 
Augustin  Jose  Morales,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Spauisb  Language  and 

Literature 4,750  00 

Gerardus  Beekman  Docharty,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty 4,750  00 

Charles  Edward  Anthon,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Belles- 

Lettres 4,750  00 

Robert  Ogden  Doremus,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Physics 4,750  00 

Herman  J.  A.   Koemer,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Descriptive  Geometry 

and  Drawing 1 ,029  15 

Adolijh  Werner,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Jiit<Ta- 

ture 4,750  00 
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Jolin  Christoplier  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History 

and  Physiology ,. $4,750  00 

Alfred  George  Compton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mechanics,  Astronomy 

and  Engineering 4,750  00 

George  AVashington  Huntsman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 4,750  00 

Charles  G.  Herbermann,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  and 

Literature,  and  Librarian 4,750  00 

Jesse  A.  Spencer,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture   4,750  00 

David  B.  Scott,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture   4,750  00 

Solomon  Woolf,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Descriptive  GeoTnetiy  and  Draw- 
ing   2,861  09 

Russel  Sturgis,  A.  M.,  was  appointed  Professor  of  Architecture  and 
the  Arts  of  Design,  to  date  from  September  Ist,  1878,  the  annual 
salary  to  be  ,f  3,000. 

Benjamin  Arad  Sheldon,  Ph.  D.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics 2,500  00 

Casimer  Fabregou,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  French 2,500  00 

James  Godwin,  A.  M.,  Tutor 2,500  00 

FitzGerald  Tisdall,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Tutor 2,500  00 

Asa  W.  Wilkinson,  M.  D.,  Tutor,  Assistant  in  Laboratory 2,500  00 

James  Edward  Morrison,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Tutor  in  History  and  Belles- 

Lettres 2,500  00 

Ernest  Fiston,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  French 2,500  00 

William  Stratford,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Tutor 2,500  00 

Eustace  Whipple  Fisher,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Tutor  in  English 2,500  00 

]edward  Ellice  Burnett,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  English 2,500  00 

William  G.  McGuckin,  A.  B.,  Tutor  (Sec'y,  f 500) 1,883  32 

John  E.  Sim,  A.  B.,  Tutor  (Ass't  Sec'y,  $240) 1,843  66 

Charles  Edward  Lydecker,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Tutor 1,200  00 

Charles  A.  Walworth,  LL.  B.,  Tutor  in  Book-keeping,  Phono- 
graphy, etc 2,500  00 

Hugo  R.  Hutten,  Tutor  in  German 2,500  00 

Benjamin  F.  Willson,  Tutor  in  Book-keeping,  etc 1,200  00 

Vernon  M.  Davis,  A.  B.,  Tutor 1,166  66 
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William  H.  Kenyon,  A.  B.,  Tutor «:l,G66  66 

Maiiriee  Eapp,  A.  B.,  Tutor 1,666  66 

Leigh  H.  Hunt,  B.  S 800  00 

Joseph  E.  Frobisher,  Special  Instructor  in  Elocution 2,000  00 

Kobert  W.  Cana,  Registrar  and  Deputy  Librarian 2,000  00 

Charles  Wolfe,  College  Mechanician 700  00 

Ivin  Sickles,  M.  S.,  Mechanician 700  00 

John  Bonney,  Janitor 1,200  00 

Dennis  Leavy,  Janitor  and  Engineer 1,200  00 

Laboratory  Boy 240  00 

TV. — N'tTireER  OF  Students. 
The  whole  number  of  students,  undergraduates  in  said  Col- 
lege, during  said  year,  was  : 

Whole  number  in  the  four  College  Classes 456 

"            "          "      Introductory  Classes 807 

Lett  or  dismissed  from  Introductory  Class  for  various  reasons 257 

"                "            "     the  foiu- Collegiate  Classes  for  various  reasons .. .  69 

Graduated  June  28,  1877 48 

During  the  Collegiate  year  leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
seventy-five  on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 

Y. — Classification  of  Students  for  ensuing  year. 

1.  In  the  Senior  Class 55 

2.  In  the  Junior  Class 71 

3.  In  the  Sophomore  Class 117 

4.  In  the  Freshman  Class 253 

5.  In  the  Introductory  Class,  Collegiate  Course 425 

"  "  *'      Commercial  Course 372 

Total 1,293 

6.  In  the  Post  Graduate  Coiu'se 3 

Total 1,296 

Every  student  has  been  accounted  for  by  name  in  the  College 
Documents. 
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YI. — Academic  Degrees. 


The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  received  Academic 
Decrees  at  the  last  Commencement : 


BACHELOR   OF    ARTS. 


Maurice  Eger  Ansbaclier. 
Leopold  Ascher. 
Henry  Berg. 
Alexander  Bernstein. 
Hermann  Cliristoj)lier  Boelime. 
Henry  Weller  Borland. 
William  John  Campbell. 
Eugene  Yancey  Coben. 
John  Frederick  Doring. 
Henry  Fisher. 
William  Fruchtnicht. 
Edward  Gottschall. 
George  Edward  Hardy. 
George  Preston  Hotaling. 
Alfred  Jaretzki. 


Alan  Douglas  Kenyon. 

Henry  Kojilik. 

Paul  Krotel. 

Walter  Eomaine  Leggat. 

Frederic  Cyrus  Leubuscher. 

David  Maas. 

Edward  Clarence  Manners. 

Julius  Cse^ar  Morgenthau. 

Abraham  NordUnger. 

Lucius  Pitkin. 

Albert  Shumway,  Jr. 

James  Alexander  Stitt. 

Daniel  Smith. 

Julius  Weiss. 

John  Walter  Wood. 


BACHELOR   OF    SCIENCES. 


Eobert  Edward  Carey. 
Peter  Cook. 

John  Christian  de  Jonge. 
Eobert  John  Devlin. 
Thomas  WOliam  Dobbie. 
Eugene  Fishel. 
William  Joseph  Gilon. 
Nathaniel  Isidore  Gottlieb. 
Emil  Greenebaum. 


Magnus  Gross. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hooper. 

Samuel  Lewinson. 

Henry  Manne. 

Julius  Hermann  Meyer. 

Philip  Francis  O'Eeilly. 

William  Pabst. 

William  W.  Smith. 

Francis  Smith  Williams. 
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MASTER   OF   AETS. 

Graham  McAilam,  A.  B.  William  Buniet  Tutliill,  A.  B. 

Walter  Demarest,  A.  B.,  M.  D.  Warreu  R,  Dix,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 

MASTER   OF    SCIENCES. 

Benno  Lewinson,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.  Ivin  Sickels,  B.  S. 

Hemy  Meyer,  B.  S.,  LL.  B.  Chris.  Suinuer  Witherstine,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

James  J.  McGowan,  having  completed  a  two  years'  course  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, will  receive  a  Certificate  to  that  eftect. 

VII. — College  Terms  and  Sessions. 

There  were  two  College  Terms.  The  first  term  began  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  September,  and  ended  on  the  second  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  second  term  began  on  the  fifth  of  February,  and 
ended  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June. 

VIII. — Subject  and  Course  of  Studies. 

To  the  end  of  the  Sophomore' year,  students  have  all  subjects  of 
study  in  common,  with  the  exception  that  the  Ancient  Languages 
up  to  that  time  are  studied  in  the  Classical  Course  only,  the 
Modem  in  the  Scientific.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Junior 
year  each  course  becomes  essentially  distinct  and  divergent. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  Post-Graduate  Course  of 
Civil  Engineering  in  which  instmction  is  given  after  CoUege 
hours ;  and  also  a  short  Commercial  Course  for  such  students  of 
the  Introductory  Class  as  may  desire  it,  and  intend  to  remain  one 
year  only.     The  following  are  the  subjects  studied  in  each  year : 
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INTRODUCTORY  CLASS.— CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

FIRST   TERM. SEPT.,    1877,  TO    FEb'y,  1878. 

Latin. — Ilarkness'  Grammar,  Etymology  and  Selections  from 
the  Syntax,  witli  written  exercises.  Caesar's  Commentaries,  2 
pages,  with  explanation  and  review.     Five  hours  per  week. 

English. — Fowler's  Grammar.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Mathematics. — Docharty's  Algebra,  to  Art.  113,  page  171. 
Five  hours  per  week. 

Natural  History. — Lessons  and  recitations  in  Human  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.  The  Osseous,  Muscular,  Digestive  and  Circulatory 
Systems.  Text-Book:  Draper's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, to  page  82.     Two  hours  per  week. 

Physics. — Lectures  were  delivered  twice  a  week  to  each 
student,  but  owing  to  the  size  of  the  class  it  was  necessary  to 
divide  it ;  consequently  four  lectures  were  given  weekly. 

The  lectures  were  copiously  illustrated  with  experiments  in  the 
departments  of  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Electro- 
Magnetism,  etc. 

The  students  were  required  to  take  full  notes  of  these  lectures, 
and  said  notes  were  examined  at  the  close  of  each  term. 

Drawing. — From  the  flat  geometrical  and  ornamental  work. 
Three  hours  per  week. 

SECOND  TERM. FROM  FEb'y  -TO  JULY,  1878. 

Latin. — Harkness'  Grammar,  review  of  the  Etymology  and 
completion  of  the  important  parts  of  the  Syntax,  witli  wiitten 
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exercises ;  Caesar's  Commentaries,  7  pages,  with  constant  review 
and  explanation.     Five  liours  per  week. 

English. — Poetical  extracts.  Training  on  tlie  English  sen- 
tence.    Three  liours  per  week. 

Maihematics. — Docliarty's  Algebra  to  Arithmetical  Progres- 
sion, page  200.  Geometry,  beginning  and  iinishing  First  Book. 
Five  hours  per  week. 

Katural  History — Human  Anatomy,  continued — Secretion 
and  Excretion,  Eespiration,  Animal  Ileat.  The  Nervous  Sys- 
tem, and  the  senses  of  Touch,  Taste,  Smell  and  Hearing.  Text- 
Book  :  Draper's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  from  page 
82  to  page  198.     Two  hours  per  week. 

Physics. — Same  as  First  Term. 

Drawing. — Same  as  First  Term. 

SCIENTIFIC  COUESE. 
FIRST  TEKM. FKOM  SEPT.,  18T7,  TO  FEb'y,  1878. 

The  same  as  in  Classical  Course,  only,  instead  of  Latin  the 
students  take  French,  as  follows :  Yannier's  Pronunciation ; 
Pobertson's  Grammar,  regular  verbs,  conjugated  in  sentences. 
Five  hours  per  week. 

SECOND  TEEM. FROM  FEb'y  TO  JULY,  1878. 

French. — Ilobertson's  Grammar,  irregular  verbs,  conjugated  in 
sentences ;  Poemer's  Polyglot  Peader,  first  part ;  translation 
from  French  into  English,  witli  appHcation  of  Grammar ;  Poe- 
mer's  Elementary  Peader.     Five  hours  per  week. 
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COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 
FIRST   TEEM. FROM    SEPT.,    1877,    TO    FEb't,  1878, 

French. — Vaunier's    Pronunciation ;    Robertson's    Grammar, 
regular  verbs  conjugated  in  sentences.     Five  hours  per  week. 
Or, 

German. — Grammar.  Parts  1  and  2  of  Fisclier's  Aim.  Five 
hours  per  week. 

Or, 

Spanish. — Ollendorf's  Grammar ;  selections  from  page  9  to 
236,  458;  Morales'  Reader,  translation,  51  to  1-43;  Butler's 
Phrases,  56  to  148.  Exercises  and  practice  in  writing  commer- 
cial letters  and  reading.     Five  hours  per  week. 

English. — Brown's  Grammar.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Mathematics. — As  Collegiate  Course. 

Physics. — As  Collegiate  Course. 

Booh-Tceeping,  Phonography,  Penmanship. — Mayhew's  Uni- 
versal Book-keeping  and  Packard's  Manual ;  three  hours  per 
week.  Munson's  Complete  Phonography ;  three  hours  per 
week.     Penmanship ;  one  hour  j)er  week. 

SECOND   TEEM. FEOM    FEb'y   TO   JULY,  1878. 

French. — Robertson's  Grammar,  irregular  verbs  conjugated  in 
sentences ;  Roemer's  Polyglot  Reader,  first  part ;  translation  from 
French  into  English,  with  application  of  Grammar ;  Roemer's 
Elementary  Reader.     Five  hours  per  week. 
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Or, 

German. — Grammar  continued.  Part  3,  and  appendix  of 
Fisclier's  Alin.  The  English  German  exercises  were  written. 
Five  hours  per  week. 

Or, 

Spanish. — Ollendorf's  Grammar,  selection  from  pages  237  to 
537.  Morales'  Reader,  translation,  page  143  to  188.  Iriartes' 
Fables,  from  page  7  to  40.  Moratin's  Comedy,  page  147  to  174. 
Butler's  Phrases,  page  173  to  185.     Five  hours  per  week. 

English. — Poetical  Extracts.  Training  on  the  English  sentence. 
Three  hours  per  week. 

Mathematics,  Physics.  —  Same  as  Second  Term,  Collegiate 
Course. 

Book-keeping,  Phonography,  Penmanship. — Instruction  as  in 
First  Term,  continued. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS,— CLASSICAL  COURSE. 
FIRST   TEKM. FROM    SEPT.,    1877,    TO    FEb'y,    1878. 

Latin. — Andrews'  Sallust ;  Catiline,  25  pages,  with  frequent 
reviews ;  Latin  Prose  Composition  ;  Ilarkness'  Latin  Grammar. 
Three  hours  per  week. 

Greeh. — Spencer's  Greek  Praxis,  entire,  with  constant  reviews 
and  written  exercises.     Three  hours  per  week. 

English  Literature. — Graham's  English  S}Tion}TTis.  One  hour 
per  week. 
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History  and  Belles-Lettres. — Freeman's  General  Sketcli  of  His- 
tory, page  1  to  199.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Mathematics. — Docliarty's  Algebra  from  Arithmetical  Progres- 
sion to  page  2GT.     Two  hours  per  week. 

Docharty's  Geometry,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  Books.  Three  hours 
per  week. 

Natural  History.  —  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  continued ; 
I^ature  and  Properties  of  Light ;  the  Sense  of  Vision  ;  Reproduc- 
tion in  Plants  and  Animals  ;  the  Course  of  Human  Life ;  Hygiene  ; 
Text-Book :  Draper's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  from 
page  19S  to  292.  Also,  a  short  Course  of  Lectures  on  Botany. 
Two  hours  per  week. 

Drawing. — Descriptive  Geometry  and  its  applications.  Three 
hours  per  week. 

SECOND  TERM. FROM  FEb'y  TO  JULY,  1878. 

Lathi. — Cicero,  First  Oration  against  Catiline  and  First  Philip- 
pic review ;  Latin  Prose  Composition ;  Latin  Prosody ;  Harkuess' 
Latin  Grammar.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Greek.  —  Owen's  Greek  Eeader  (Fables,  Jests  of  lEerocles, 
Apophthegms,  Lucian's  Dialogues,  Extracts  from  Cyropsedia), 
^\dth  Grammar  reviews.     Three  liours  per  week. 

English  Literature. — Graham's  English  Synonjmis.  One  hour 
per  week. 

History  and  Belles-Lettres. — Freeman's  General  Sketch,  page 
199  to  367,  end  of  the  book  and  general  review.  Three  hours 
per  week. 
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Mathematics. — Docliarty's  Geometry,  6th,  Ttli,  and  8th  Books. 
Two  hours  per  week. 

Docharty's  Plane  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration.  Three 
hours  per  week. 

Natural  History. — Zoology  :  Lectures  and  recitations  thereon  ; 
General  divisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  and  methods  of  Class- 
ification ;  Study  of  the  families  and  prominent  genera  of  Mam- 
malia, Placentalia  and  Implacentalia,  finished.  Two  hours  per 
week. 

Drawing. — Shades,  Shadows  and  perspective.  Three  hours 
per  week. 

SCIENTIFIC    COURSE. 
FIKST   TERM. FROM    SEPT.,    1877,    TO    FEb't,    1878. 

The  same  as  in  Classical  Course,  but  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
the  students  take  the  French,  German  and  Spanish  Languages,  as 
follows : 

French. — Roemer's  Second  Reader,  with  logical  and  grammati- 
cal analysis ;  Roemer's  Polyglot  Reader,  1st  part  translated  into 
French.     Three  hours  per  week. 

German. — Reader,  11  pages.     Conjugation  of   verbs  and  de- 
clension of  nouns.     Two  hours  per  week. 
Or, 

>i§?6f/iM.— Ollendorf 's  Grammar,  from  page  9  to  55 — 419  to 
524.  Morales'  Reader,  translation  from  page  62  to  77.  Butler's 
Phrases,  from  page  138  to  148,  and  reading.  Two  hours  per 
week. 


English,  Mathematics,  History  and  Belles-Lettres,  and  Nat- 
ural History. — As  in  Classical  Course. 

Descriptive  Geometry.     Four  hours  per  week. 

SECOND   TERM. FEOM    FEb'y    TO   JULY,    1878. 

French — Roenier's  Second  Reader,  with  logical  and  grammati- 
cal analysis,  Roomer's  Polyglot  Reader,  2d  part,  retranslated  into 
French.     Three  hours  per  we^k. 

German. — Reader,  10  pages.  Essentials  of  the  Grammar  com- 
pleted.    Two  hours  per  week. 

■  Spanish. — Ollendorf' s  Grammar,  selections,  from  page  55  to 
114 — 454  to  337.  Morales'  Reader,  translation  from  page  77  to 
143.  Iriarte's  Fables,  page  7  to  20.  Moratin's  Comedies,  page 
147  to  159.  Butler's  Phrases,  page  183  to  185.  Two  hours  per 
week. 

English,  Mathematics,  Natural  History,  History. — As  in 
Classical  Course. 

Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective. — Four  hours  per  week. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS.— CLASSICAL  COUESE. 
FIKST    TEEM. FROM    SEPT.,    1877,    TO   FEb'y,  1878. 

Latin. — Yirgil's  ^neid.  Book  third,  with  explanatory  lectures 
and  constant  reviews.  Latin  Prosody.  Latin  Prose  Composi- 
tion.    Harkness'  Latin  Grammar.     Two  hours  per  week. 

GreeTc. — Crosby's  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  Book  First,  Ch.  I, 
II,  V,  YII,  YIII,  X;  Book  Third,  Ch.  I ;  Book  Fourth,  Ch.   Y, 
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YII ;  Grammar  Review  (Crosby's),  mtli  a  study  of  Syntax,  and 
written  translations.     Three  lionrs  per  week. 

English  Literature. — Graham's  English  Synonjnns,  completed  ; 
Shaw's  English  Literature,  280  pages.     Three  hours  per  week. 

History  and  Belles-Lettres. — Freeman's  Historical  Course ; 
General  Sketch,  page  282  to  367 ;  Thompson's  History  of  Eng- 
land, page  111  to  131.  Day's  Art  of  Discourse,  page  30  to  170. 
Four  hours  per  week. 

Mathematics. — Docliarty's  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Surveying 
and  Navigation,  and  recite  three  hours  per  week,  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  first  term  ;  Analytical  Geometry,  three  hours  per 
week  during  one-third  of  the  first  term. 

Philosophy. — Alexander's  Moral  Science  (all).  Two  hours  per 
week. 

Drawing. — From  the  round:  ornament  and  architectural 
forms.     Three  hours  per  week. 

SECOND    TERM. FROM   FEb'y    TO    JULY,    1878. 

•  Latin. — Lincoln's  Livy,  30  pages  of  book  21,  with  explanatory 
lectures ;  Eeview,  Latin  Prose  Composition ;  Latin  Prosody ; 
Latin  Grammar.     Two  hours  per  week. 

Greek. — Herodotus,  (selections  from)  Battle  of  Salamis,  8 
pages ;  Anthon's  Xenoj)hon's  Memorabiha,  Book  I,  Ch.  I ;  Book 
II,  Ch.  Ill ;  Book  lY,  Ch.  I,  II,  YIII.  Study  of  Syntax  contin- 
ued.    Three  hours  per  week. 

English  Literature. — Shaw's  English  Literature,  280  pages. 
Three  hours  per  week. 
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Mathematics. — Docliarty's  Analytical  Geometry.  Three  hours 
per  week. 

Ristorij  and  Belles-Lettres. — Freeman's  Historical  Course  ; 
Thompson's  History  of  England,  page  131  to  242.  Day's  Art  of 
Discourse,  page  171  to  331.     Four  hours  per  week. 

Fhilosophj.—Whsitelefs  Deductive  Logic,  252  pages.  Two 
hours  per  week. 

DroAdng. — From  the  round:  ornament  and  human  form. 
Three  hours  per  week. 

SCIENTIFIC  COUKSE. 
FIRST   TERM. — FROM    SEPT.,    1877,    TO   FEb'y,    1878. 

The  same  as  in  Classical  Course,  but  instead  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  French,  German  and  Spanish  were  studied,  as  follows  : 

French. — Sadler's  Petit  cours  de  Version;  Koemer's  Second 
Keader,  oral  resume  of  parts  read  in  Freshman  class.  Two  hours 
per  week. 

German.— 'RQ2,diQ\',  36  pages.  Written  exercises.  Three 
hours  per  week. 

Or, 

/S^anM.— Ollendorfs  Grammar,  from  page  114  to  271,  467  to 
481.  Quintana's  (Yidas  de  Espanoles  Celebres)  from  page  1  to 
65,  (El  Cid  Guzman  and  Roger  de  Lauria).  Pizarro's  Phrases 
from  page  113  to  146.  Dictation  and  Eeading.  Three  hours 
per  week. 
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English  Literature,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  History,  Draiv- 
ing. — As  in  Classical  Course. 

SECOND  TERM. FROM  FEb'y  TO  JULY,  1878. 

French. — Sadler's  Petit  cours  de  Version  ;  Erckmann-Chatri- 
an's  Le  Conscrit,  with  oral  and  written  resume  ;  Moliere's  Les 
Femmes  Savantes ;  Hacine's  Esther.     Two  hours  j^er  week. 

German. — Reader,  33  pages.  Written  exercises.  Several 
poems  memorized.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Or, 

Spanish. — Olleadorf's  Grammar,  from  page  261  to  539,  with 
omissions  (complete).  Quintana's  Lives,  page  20  to  77  ;  Historia 
de  Espana,  page  1  to  73;  Pizarro's  Phrases,  page  146  to  167; 
Translation  into  Spanish  from  English  authors ;  Dictation  and 
Reading.     Three  hours  per  week. 

English  Literature,  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Ilistory,  Draw- 
ing.— As  in  Classical  Course. 

JUNIOR  CLASS.— CLASSICAL  COURSE. 
FIRST   TERM. SEPT.,    1877,    TO   FEbV,    1878. 

Latin. — Horace's  Odes,  Epodcs,  and  Carmen  SjECulare,  about 
1,200  lines ;  Tacitus  Agricola,  and  the  general  part  of  the  Ger- 
mania,  with  explanatory  lectures  and  review ;  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position ;  Horatian  Metres ;  Latin  Grammar.  Four  hours  per 
week. 

Greek. — Owen's  Homer's  Odyssey,    Book   I,  line  1  to   220  ; 
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Book  IX^  line  1  to  566.  Prosody  and  Scanning  ;  Demosthenes' 
First  Philippic,  entire  ;  Third  Oljnthiac  (in  part) ;  Greek  Prose 
Composition  (Arnold's,  page  11  to  27).  Short  lectures  on  the 
Homeric  Question.     Three  hours  per  week. 

English  Literature. — Fowler's  English  Grammar,  (large  Ed.) 
to  page  188,  with  a  few  omissions,  studied  and  reviewed.  Two 
hours  per  week. 

Philosophy. — Mahan's  Deductive  Logic,  266  pages.  Three 
hours  per  week. 

Mathematics. — Differential  Calculus,  107  pages,  to  E volutes 
and  Involutes.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Apjplied  Mathematics. — Lectures  twice  a  week  through  the 
year,  on  Mechanics,  Acoustics,  Optics  and  Astronomy,  and  recita- 
tions in  the  same  once  a  week. 

Physics. — Three  lectures  were  delivered  each  week  illustrated 
by  experiments  and  charts ;  demonstrations  of  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  these  themes  were  made. 

Natural  History. — Zoology  continued  ;  Lectures  and  Recita- 
tions on  Aves,  Reptilia,  Batrachia,  and  Pisces  completed ;  Sub- 
Kingdoms  Articulata,  Mollusca,  Radiata  and  Protozoa  also  com- 
pleted.    Two  hours  per  week. 

SECOND   TEEM. FEOM   FEb'y  TO   JULY,    1878. 

Latin. — Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles,  1,000  lines,  and  Cicero's 
Letters,  36  pages,  with  illustrative  lectures  and  review.  Latin 
Prose  Composition  and  Grammar.     Four  hours  per  week. 


Greek. — Owen's  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  I,  line  1  to  275  ;  Book 
VI,  line  369  to  529,  Book  XXIY,  line  440  to  804 ;  Tyler's  De- 
mosthenes' De  Corona,  Sees.  1-54-300-324  ;  Greek  Prose  Com- 
position (Arnold's,  page  27  to  54) ;  Short  Lectures  on  the  Greek 
Orators.     Three  hours  per  week. 

English  Literatxii^e. — Shaw's  English  Literature,  page  280  to 
430,  studied  and  reviewed,  together  with  class  criticisms  on  Eng- 
lish authors.     Two  hours  per  week. 

Applied  Mathematics. — Instruction  in  First  Term,  continued. 

Philosophy.  —  Portei-'s  Intellectual  Philosophy  (all).  Three 
hours  per  week. 

Mathematics.  —  Finish  Docharty's  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus. 

Natural  History.  —  Determinative  Mineralogy,  Methods  of 
Blow-Pipe  Analysis,  with  practical  study  of  their  application ; 
Actual  Examination  or  Analysis  of  numerous  specimens  of  Ores 
and  Minerals.  Practical  instruction  and  explanation  twice  a 
week. 

Chemical  Physics. — Same  as  First  Term. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 
FIRST   TERM. FROM    SEPT.,    1878,  TO   FEb'y,    1878. 

The  students  in  this  course,  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek,  studied 
German  and  Spanish,  as  follows  : 

Germa/n. — Masius'  Third  Keader,  59  pages.     Written  transla- 
tion into  English.     Five  hours  per  week. 
Or, 
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Spanish. — Sale's  Grammar,  Bclections  from  page  25  to  323; 
Moratin's  Comedies,  selections  from  page  182  to  286 ;  Don 
Quixote,  page  1  to  55 ;  translation  into  Spanish  from  English 
authors  ;  Spanish  Versification ;  Keading,  Comj^osition  and  Dicta- 
tion.   Five  hours  per  week. 

English  Literature.,  Philosophy.,  Mathematics.,  Natural  His- 
tory, Physics. — Same  as  Classical  Course. 

Applied  Mathematics. — Bartlett's  Acoustics  and  Optics,  page 
1  to  340,  with  omissions.     Lectures. 

SECOND  TERM. FROM  FEb't  TO  JULY,  1878. 

German. — Wallenstein,  complete  ;  several  passages  memorized. 
Written  translation  into  German.  Conversation.  Five  hours 
per  week. 

Or, 

Spanish. — Sale's  Grammar,  selections  from  page  122  to  369 
(complete) ;  Don  Quixote,  from  page  230  to  314 ;  Moratin's  Com- 
edies, from  page  3  to  47  (El  viejo  y  la  Nina) ;  Translation  into 
Spanish  from  English  authors ;  Dictation,  Spanish  Versification 
and  Reading ;  Spanish  Composition.     Five  hours  per  week. 

English  Literature.,  Philosophy.,  Mathematics.,  Natural  His- 
tory, I^hysics. — Same  as  Classical  Course. 

Applied  Mathematics. — Instruction  in  first  term  continued. 

SENIOR  CLASS.— CLASSICAL  COLTISE. 

Note. — The  students  of  the  Ancient  Course  take  either  French,  German  or 
Spanish,  as  they  may  elect,  during  their  Senior  year. 
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FIRST   TERM. FEOM    SEPT.,    1877,   TO   FEb'y,    1878. 

Latin. — Plautus'  Triniimmns,  300  lines  of  the  Captivi,  with 
lectures  on  the  Roman  drama,  and  the  metres  of  tlie  Comedians, 
and  reviews  ;  Cicero's  Academica,  18  pages,  with  explanatory  lec- 
tures.    Three  hours  per  week. 

Greek.— O^m!^  Thucydides,  Book  I,  Ch.  I-VI,  XX-XXIY, 
CXXIX-CXLYI,  Book  II,  Chap.  XLYII-LIY,  LXY ;  Crosby's 
Sophocles'  CEdipus  Tyi-annus,  1,530  lines  (entire)  ;  Short  Lectures 
on  Greek  Literature.     Three  hours  per  week. 

French. — Yannier's  Pronunciation ;  Robertson's  Grammar,  25 
lessons,  regular  and  irregular  verbs  ;  Roemer's  Polyglot  Reader, 
Part  I ;  Roemer's  Elementary  Reader.     Five  hours  per  week. 

Or, 

German. — Reader,  46  pages ;  Outline  of  the  Grammar  ;  Oral 
and  Written  Exercises.     Five  hours  per  week. 

Or, 

Spanish. — Ollendorf's  Grammar,  from  page  9  to  236,  419  to 
459;  Morales'  Reader,  from  page  51  to  171;  Butler's  Phrases, 
from  page  56  to  281 — 138  to  148 ;  Translations  into  SiDanisli  from 
English  authors ;  Dictation  and  Reading.     Five  hours  per  week. 

Philosophy. — Mill's  Inductive  Logic  (all) ;  Kent's  Constitutional 
Law  (all).     Three  hours  per  week. 

Chemistry. — Four  illustrated  lectures  were  given  weekly,  on 
Inorganic,  Organic  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

Natural  History. — Geology.     Each  student  is  obliged  to  be- 
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come  tliorouglily  acquainted  Nvitli  all  the  important  rocks  and  fos- 
sils, and  to  draw  maps  showing  the  extent  of  the  North  American 
Continent  at  the  close  of  each  age,  with  the.  more  important  vege- 
table and  animal  fossils  of  that  age.  Recitations  and  Explana- 
tions, with  Dana's  small  work  as  a  text  book.  One  hour  per 
week. 

History  and  Belles-Lettres. — Botta's  Hand-book  of  Um'versal 
Literature,  page  23  to  99,  with  omissions,  and  page  198  to  205. 
One  hour  per  week. 

Drawing. — Lectures  on  Esthetics.     One  hour  per  week. 

BECOND  TEEM. FROM  FEb'y  TO  JULY,  1878. 

Latin  ,•  Juvenal. — Satires  I,  lY,  VII,  X,  XIII,  XI Y,  and 
Cicero's  Academica,  18  pages,  with  Exj)lanatorj  Lectures  and 
Keviews.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Greek.— Tljlev'Q  Plato's  Crito  (entire).  Apology,  Ch.  I-XIII, 
Ch.  XXX-XXXIII ;  Milner's  Alcestis  of  Euriijides,  1,163  lines 
(entire).  Short  Lectures  on  Greek  Literature.  Three  hours  per 
week. 

French. — Eoemer's  Second  Reader ;  Roemer's  Polyglot  Reader, 
Part  II,  retranslated  from  English  into  French,  with  application 
of  Granmiar ;  Sadler's  Petit  cours  de  Yersion.  Five  hours  per 
week. 

Or, 

German. — Reader,  67  pages;    Oral  and   Written  Exercises; 
several  Poems  memorized.     Five  hours  per  week. 
Or, 
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Sjxinish. — Ollendorf  s  Graniuuir,  from  page  236  to  537  com- 
plete ;  Irregular  Yerbs ;  Iriarte's  Fables,  from  page  7  to  40 ; 
Moratin's  Comedy  (El  side  las  Niuas),  from  page  147  to  237, 
complete ;  Morales'  Reader,  from  page  235  to  263,  276  to  280 ; 
Pizarro's  Phrases,  from  page  123  to  167;  Dictation,  Spanish 
Yersification,  Composition,  and  Reading.     Five  hours  per  week. 

Philosopliij. — Kent's  International  Law  (all) ;  Bowen's  Politi- 
cal Economy  (all).     Three  hours  per  week. 

History  and  Belles-Lettres. — Botta's  Hand-Book  of  Universal 
Literature,  page  211  to  285.     One  hour  per  week. 

Natural  Uistory. — Geology  continued,  and  the  Text-Book  fin- 
ished.    One  hour  per  week. 

Chemistry. — Same  as  First  Term. 

Draioiiuj. — Lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts.     One  hour  per  week. 

SENIOR  CLASS.— SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 
FIRST   TERM. FROM    SEPT.,  1877,  TO   FEb'y,  1878. 

Latin. — Harkness'  Grannnar,  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Csesar, 
De  Bello  Gallico,  8  pages.  Sallust's  Catiline,  10  pages.  Five 
hours  per  week. 

Or, 

Spanish. — As  in  the  Classical  Course. 

Philosophy^  Geology.,  Belles-Lettres.,  Chemistry.,  ^Esthetics. — 
As  in  the  Classical  Course. 

Applied  Mathematics. — Bartlett's  Analytical  Mechanics,  page 
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1  to  326,  with  omissions,  and  lectures  on  j)arts  omitted.     Five 
hours  per  week. 

SECOND  TEKM. FKOM  FEb'y  TO  JULY,  1878. 

Latin. — Cicero's  First  Orations  against  Catiline.  Yirgil's 
^neid.  Book  II.  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Five  hours  per  week. 

Or, 

Spanish. — As  in  Classical  Course. 

PhilosopJiy,  Geology,  Belles-LeUres,  Chemistry  and  ^Esthetics. 
— As  in  Classical  Course. 

Applied  Mathematics. — Bartlett's  Spherical  Astronomy,  page 
1  to  300,  with  lectures.     Five  hours  per  week, 

POST  GRADUATE  CLASS  IN  ENGINEEKING.— TWO  YEARS. 

I.  Post  Graduate  Class. — Mahan's  Civil  Engineering,  entire  ; 
Wood's  Eesistance  of  Materials,  entire ;  Wood's  Roofs  and 
Bridges,  entire ;  Gillespie's  Land  Surveying,  to  page  334 ;  Gil- 
lespie's Higher  Surveying,  to  page  104 ;  Smith's  Topographical 
Drawing,  entire ;  Gillespie's  Roads  and  Railroads,  entire ;  Bart- 
lett's Analytical  Mechanics,  page  292  to  304-326  to  344 ;  Weis- 
bach's  Mechanics,  page  712  to  762;  Chauvenet's  Astronomy, 
Yol.  I,  page  193  to  217-223  to  253 ;  Yol.  II,  page  92  to  118- 
131  to  194-469  to  566 ;  Warren's  Drafting  Instniments  and 
Operations,  entire ;  Warren's  Elementary  Plane  Projections, 
entire ;  Mahan's  Stereotomy,  entire ;  Exercise  in  Drawing,  Sur- 
veying, and  Preparation  of  Plans  and  Specifications ;  Field  Work 
with  Compass,  Transit,  Level,  Chain,  etc. ;  Astronomical  Work 
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witli  Sextant,  Transit,  and  Clironograpli ;  Buck's  Oblique  Bridges  ; 
Bashforth's  Oblique  Bridges  ;  Woodbury's  Theory  of  the  Arch  ; 
Davis'  Calculation  of  Earth  Work ;  Haupt's  Specifications  and 
Contracts. 

IX. — EXEECISE. 

The  students  of  the  three  higher  Collegiate  classes  have  regu- 
lar exercises  in  Composition  and  Oratory.  The  public  exhibi- 
tions were  the  Junior  Exhibition,  consisting  of  original  orations 
by  members  of  the  Junior  Class ;  the  Prize  Speaking,  consisting 
of  declamations  of  selected  pieces  by  three  members  of  each  of 
the  three  highest  classes,  and  the  Commencement.  The  Seniors 
and  Juniors  each  declaimed  two  original  discourses  before  the 
entire  College,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  morning  exercises  in  the 
Chapel. 

The  Sophomores  were  exercised  in  Declamation  and  English 
Composition  throughout  the  Collegiate  year,  each  member  of  the 
class  declaiming  twice  or  three  times  in  the  Chapel  before  all  the 
students. 

The  Freshmen  were  required  to  write  one  comj^osition  a  month. 

All  compositions  were  criticised  as  to  moral,  logical,  and  rhet- 
orical qualities,  and  where  they  were  to  be  declaimed,  special 
attention  was  given  to  their  adaptation  to  oratory. 

Each  student  is  rehearsed  three  times  before  declaiming.  All 
of  the  oratorial  exercises  are  criticised  with  reference  to  expres- 
sion, action,  etc. 
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X. — Examinations. 

There  are  two  examinations — one  at  the  close  of  the  first  term, 
at  which  there  is  a  general  review  of  the  several  studies,  and 
the  other  at  the  close  of  the  year,  w^hen  students  are  promoted 
or  rejected.  The  examinations  are  partly  oral  and  partly 
written. 

XI. — Mode  of  Instruction. 

Text-books  are  used  in  all  departments  except  that  of  Draw- 
ing and  the  Fine  Arts,  in  w^iich  the  instruction  is  by  lectures  and 
models. 

In  most  of  the  departments  lectures  are  delivered  in  addition 
to  the  lessons  learned  from  the  Books. 

XII. — Discipline. 

Ordinary  negligence  and  misbehavior  are  punished  by  demerit 
marks,  which  lower  a  student's  standing  in  his  class  at  the  end  of 
the  term.  In  some  cases  students  are  reprimanded  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  by  the  President  before  the  Faculty,  and  may  be  sus- 
pended or  dismissed. 

XIII. — Statutes  or  By-Laws. 

A  copy  of  the  new  By-Laws  is  transmitted  with  this  report. 

XIY. — Description  and  Yalue  of  College  Buildings. 

The  main  building  contains  fifteen  recitation  rooms,  one  lecture 
room,  two  drawing  rooms,  one  chapel,  one  library  of  three  rooms, 
one  laboratory,  one  office  for  the  President,  one  for  Secretary,  one 
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for  Registrar,  apartments  for  tlie  Janitor,  and  several  store  rooms. 
The  vahie  of  tlie  buildings  and  grounds  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

The  building  used  by  the  Introductory  Class  contains  twelve 
recitation  rooms,  an  assembly  room  (which  can  be  divided  by 
sliding  doors  into  three  recitation  rooms),  and  store  rooms  in  the 
basement.     The  value  of  the  building  and  furniture  is  $40,000. 

The  Library  contains  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  volumes 
of  well  selected  works ;  the  estimated  value  is  placed  at  about 
$45,750. 

A  new  catalogue  is  now  prepared,  and  the  library  is  in  excel- 
lent order. 

The  Repository  contains  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  vol- 
umes, of  which  two  hundred  are  not  fit  to  issue.  Estimated 
value,  $13,50o! 

LABORATORY. 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  of 
glass  and  j)orcelain,  and  with  such  chemical  preparations  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Professors  having  charge  of  the  Department. 

The  collection  of  charts  and  apparatus  illustrating  the  princi- 
ples of  mathematical,  physical  and  mechanical  science  is  estimated 
at  about  $14,700,  and  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  at  $3,000. 

The  architectural  models  and  casts  from  the  antique  used  by 
the  Drawing  Department  are  estimated  at  $2,000, 
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Snmmary  of  Eathnatcd  Values. 

Buildings  and  ground $190,000 

Library 59,000 

Apparatus  of  all  kinds 14,700 

Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  Models,  etc 3,000 

Casts,  Models,  etc. ,  in  Art  Department 2,500 

Total $269,200 


XY. — Description   and  Yalue  of  otiiek  College  Peopeety. 

Holbrook  Library  Fund $5,000 

Grosvenor  Library  Fund  (see  account  No.  16) 30,000 

PeU  Medal  Fund 500 

Burr  Medal  Fund 500 

CromweU  Medal  Fund 500 

Eiggs  Medal  Fund 1,000 

Ward  Medal  Fund  (a  mortgage  for)  at  4  per  cent.  Int 1,000 

Kelly  Medal  Fund  (bond  for)  at  6  per  cent.  Int * 1,000 

Claflin  Medal  Fund 1,250 

$40,750 

XYI. — Revenues  and  Expenditures, 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  Purposes  of  tlie  College  of  the  City  of  Nno 
York,  from  the  first  of  July,  1877,  to  the  first  of  July,  1878. 

EECEIPTS. 

Amount  paid  by  the  Comptroller  on  vouchers  sent  to  him,  as  re- 
quired by  the  decree  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  rendered  Octo- 
ber, 1876 $145,094  87 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  of  the  Faculty,  Tutors,  Janitors,  etc.,  by  vouchers  sent 

the  Comptroller $121,317  92 
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Repairs  of  Buildings,  Furniture,  etc.,  by  voucliers  sent  tlie  Comp- 

troUer $8,377  19 

Stationery,   Fuel,  Gas,  Commencement   Expenses,  Printing,  by 

vouchers  sent  to  the  Comptroller 9,0S2  51 

Books  and  Supplies  for  the  Students,  by  vouchers  to  Comptroller.         5,170  96 

Scientific  Apparatus,  Chemicals,  etc.,  by  vouchers  sent  the  Comp- 
troller          1,146  29 

Total $145,094  87 

Statement  of  the    Grosvcnor   Fund,  hcquealhed   hy   Scth   Grosrenor,  deceased,  the 
interest  on  ivhich  ia  to  be  applied  for  the  purchase  of  lihranj  looks. 

Cash  in  Manhattan  Savings  Bank $500  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  J.  Jennings  and  J.  Brown,  interest  at  7 

per  cent 2,500  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  J.  K.  Brady,  interest  6  per  cent 5,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  H.  &  T.  O'Calligan,  interest  7  per  cent 15,000  00 

Bond  and  Mortgage  of  F.  Tindale,  interest  6  per  cent 3,000  00 

Cash  in  New  York  Life  and  Trust  Company 4,000  00 

$30,000  00 
New  York,  July  Ist,  1878. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Grosvmor  Fund  for  the  year  ending  the 
1st  of  July,  1878. 

Balance  on  hand  1st  July,  1877 $186  12 

Interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 912  50 

From  Life  and  Trust  Co 3,000  00 

Total  Eeceipts $4,098  62 

PAYMENTS. 

Loan  on  Bond  and  Mortgage $3,000  00 

Sundry  bills  for  Library  Books,  by  Executive  Committee.        974  89 

$3,974  89 

Balance  in  Merchants'  National  Bank $123  73 

20 
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Accumulated  interest  on  $7,000  less  $3,000  loaned  in  the  New  York 

Life  and  Trust  Company,  as  per  certificate  of  deposit $791  02 

July  1st,  1878. 

MEDAL  Fllko. 

Kelly  Medal :  Soldier's  Bounty  Bond,  No.  41,  due  1st  Nov., 

1885,  6  per  cent $1,000  00 

Accumulated  interest  in  Bank 145  00 

Pell  Medal;  Cash  for  Bond  and  Interest  accumulated  in 

Bank 519  97 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  held  October  24th,  1878,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  foregoing  report  be  properly  authenticated  by  the  Chairman 
and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  under  the  seal  of  the  College,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

WILLIAM  WOOD, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
L.  D.  KIEENAN, 

Secretary. 
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College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES, 


DECEMBER,    1878. 


College  of  the  City  of  New  Yoek,  ) 
New  York,  Decemler  2,  1878.  f 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  Aimual  Eeport  to 
tlie  Trustees  of  this  College,  respectfully  submit  the  following 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Faculty,  and  unanimously  recom- 
mend its  adoption, 

Davld  B.  Scott,  \  ComTnittee 

Charles  G.  Hekbeemann,  y     of  the 
Geeaedus  B.  Docharty,      )    Faculty. 

On  motion,  the  Report  M^as  adopted,  and  the  President  and 
Secretary  were  directed  to  sign  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Geeaedus  B.  Docharty, 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 
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REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York : 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  witli  section  19  of  the  Manual 
of  the  College,  the  Faculty  herewith  submit  their  report  for  the 
year  enduig  June  27,  1878. 

On  Commencement  Day,  June  27,  1877,  there  were  on  the 
Kolls  of  the  College  1,229  students,  classified  as  follows : 

In  the  Senior  Class 51 

"       Junior     "      63 

"       Sophomore  Class 123 

''       Freshman         "     211 

"       Introductory    "     ^c^^^^A ^81 
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During  the  first  term,  ending  January  25,  1878,  there  left  or 
were  dismissed — 

From  the  Senior  Class 1 

"         Junior     "     6 

"         Sophomore  Class 27 
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From  the  Freshman  Class 34 

"         Introductory"      gJJ;/^^  } 234 

Total 302 

Leaving — 

In  the  Senior  Class 50 

"       Junior     "     57 

"       Sophomore  Class 96 

"       Freshman         "    177 

u       T  ,    A     ,         u     Coll.  321)  ^.^ 

"       Introductory  ^^^  ^26  f ^^^ 

Total -...927 

Durmg  the  second  term,  ending  to-day,  there  left  or  were  dis- 
missed— 

From  the  Senior  Class 0 

"         Junior     "      0 

"         Sophomore  Class 1 

"         Freshman       "     16 

"         Introductory"      ^i  ll}    ^4 

Total 41 

Leaving — 

In  the  Senior  CHass 50 

"       Junior     "      57 

"       Sophomore  Class 95 

"       Freshman       "      161 

Coll.  315  ) 

886 


Introductory  "     ^^^^  ^08       ^^^ 
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The  examination  for  admission  took  place  June  od  and  June 
4tli.  Of  the  S93  applicants,  G75  were  admitted  to  the  Introduc- 
tory Class. 

The  examination  for  advancement  was  held  from  June  10th  to 
18th  inclusive.  "When  the  results  had  been  ascertained  and  col- 
lated, 48  members  of  the  Senior  Class  were  recommended  to  your 
Board  for  graduation.     Of  the 

Junior  Class  54  were  advanced. 

Sophomore  Class  71      "             " 

Freshman       "  97      "            " 

Introductory  "  191      "             "                       and 

93  left  from  the  Commercial  division,  receiving  certificates  that 
they  had  completed  the  prescribed  course  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Faculty. 

To-day  the  48  Seniors  recommended  by  the  Faculty  were  grad- 
uated. There  are  left  on  the  rolls  of  the  College  1,292  students, 
viz. : 

In  the  Senior  Class 55 

"       Junior    "     71 

"       Sophomore  Class 117 

"       Freshman       "      253 

"       Introductory"     ^^^\ :...T96 

Total 1,292 

For  the  names  of  the  Students  admitted,  as  required  by  the 
Manual,  the  Faculty  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  Thirtieth  An- 
nual Kegister  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  numbers  examined,  rejected, 
and  admitted  from  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 
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19 

20 
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67 
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1 
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22 
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12 

33 
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28 

29 
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10 

0 
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22 

14 

5 

9 

31 

7 

5 

4 

*0 

70 

19 

28 

6 

*21 

32 

20 

18 

4 

14 

Total  presented 893 

"      rejected ; 224 

"      admitted 665 

Total  admitted 665 

"      rejected 224 

"  "       absent 4 


Oue  absent  from  examiuatiou. 
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The  professorship  of  English  Language  and  Literature  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Professor  Bartox,  noticed  in  last  year's 
report,  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  David  B. 
ScoTr,  previously  principal  of  the  Introductory  Class.  His 
appointment  bears  date  July  1,  and  he  entered  on  the  active  per- 
formance of  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  Collegiate  year, 
1877-78. 

The  transfer  of  Professor  Scott  to  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  immediate  discipline  of  the  Introductory  Class  hereto- 
fore under  the  charge  of  Professor  Scott. 

The  resignation  of  II.  J.  A.  Koerner,  Professor  of  Descrip- 
tive Geometry  and  Drawing,  October,  1877,  closed  a  service  in 
the  College  of  twenty-seven  years.  This  long  term  of  profes- 
sorial service,  extending  back  to  the  third  year  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Free  Academy,  demands  at  its  close  special 
notice  from  the  Faculty. 

Professor  Koerner's  training  for  his  particular  department 
was  unquestioned,  and  the  methods  that  he  introduced  were 
impressed  by  him  ^vith  remarkable  earnestness  on  the  students 
in  that  branch  of  instruction.  His  failing  health  and  advanced 
years  had  been  for  some  time  admonishing  him  that  he  ought 
to  retire  from  active  service ;  and  fifty  years  constant  labor  as  a 
teacher  here  and  in  Europe  had  earned  for  him  a  right  to  leisure 
in  his  native  land,  while  leisure  was  still  enjoyable. 

The  position  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Koerner 
was  filled  by  the  aj^pointment  of  Solomon  Woolf,  a  graduate  of 
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tlie  College,  and  tutor  in  the  Department  of  Drawing  and  De- 
scriptive Geometry  for  nearly  seventeen  years.  As  student  and 
instnictor  Professor  AYoolf  had  become  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  methods  of  Professor  Koerner.  Professor  "Woolf 
entered  on  the  duties  of  liis  office  October  10th,  1877. 

The  increased  number  of  students  at  the  date  of  this  report,  and 
the  hmited  number  of  class  rooms  will  render  it  necessary  to  make 
many  of  the  sections  much  larger  than  those  authorized  by  the 
regulations  of  your  Board.  This  excess  will  be  more  particularly 
apparent  in  the  three  lower  classes  in  which  there  will  be  several 
sections  numbering  more  than  forty  students.  The  Faculty  are 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  sections  of  this  size  are  much  too  large 
for  thorough  instruction,  and  that  their  unwieldiness  seriously  in- 
terferes with  that  thorough  training  so  necessary  in  the  early  years 
of  the  College  course.  Should  the  number  of  students  in  the 
College  continue  to  increase,  as  it  is  hkely  to  do,  the  time  cannot 
be  far  distant  when  some  means  must  be  devised  to  furnish  in- 
creased class  room  accommodation. 

The  Faculty  take  this  occasion  to  congratulate  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  the  popularity  of  the  College,  as  shown  in  the  steady 
increase  of  attendance  from  year  to  year.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride 
to  the  Faculty,  that  notwithstanding  the  recent  efforts  directed 
against  the  welfare  and  usefulness  of  the  College,  efforts  which 
though  for  a  time  filhng  the  friends  of  higher  education  with 
grave  apprehension,  yet  at  the  same  time  stirred  them  to  more 
active  exertions  in  its  behalf,  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  is  now  more  fii-mly  rooted  in  popular  regard  than  at  any 
former  period  of  its  existence.      Discussion  has  but  served  to 
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strengthen  its  liold  on  tlie  heart  of  the  people,  and  the  veiy  efforts 
made  for  its  overthrow  have  tended  more  surely  to  establish  the 
necessity,  and  to  define  more  clearly  the  place  of  the  College  in  our 
City's  extended  and  liberal  system  of  free  education. 

In  conclusion,  the  Faculty  beg  to  express  to  your  Honorable 
Board,  their  high  appreciation  of  your  watchful  and  laborious  at- 
tention to  the  interests  of  the  College,  and  still  further,  to  assure 
you  that  the  Faculty  will  continue  to  use  every  effort  to  make  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  worthy  of  past  regard,  and  de- 
serving of  it  in  the  future. 

Alexander  S.  Webb,  LL.  D., 

President. 
Gerakdus  B.  Dochaety,  LL.  D., 

jSecretari/. 


The  foregoing  report  bears  date,  as  required  by  law,  June  27, 
1878,  the  close  of  the  Collegiate  year.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it 
is  not  prepared  until  IlTovember,  the  Faculty  take  the  liberty  of 
adding  the  following  statistics,  which,  although  tliey  belong  to  a 
date  later  than  that  of  the  report,  and  cannot  therefore  be  incor- 
porated therein,  bear  on  a  point  touched  in  the  report,  and  may 
properly  find  place  as  an  appendix. 

ISTo.  of  sections  in  the  Introductory  Class,  containing  over  35 
students  on  October  11,  1878 12 

No.  of  sections  in  the  first  four  College  Classes  containing  over 
25  students  at  the  same  date 11 
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§  30  of  the  College  Manual  requires  that  recitations  shall  be 
divided  in  the  Introductory  Classes  into  sections  of  35  each,  and 
in  the  other  classes  into  sections  of  25  each. 

No.  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  the  instruction  of  1,077  students 
is 606 

Which  is  divided  as  follows  : 

Professors 222  hours. 

Tutors 384      " 

Average  number  of  hours  taught  by  each  instructor  of  both 
grades  is 17^4^ 

Average  number  of  students  taught  by  instructors  of  both 
grades  each  hour 35^ 

J^umber  of  recitations  in  each  department  per  week : 

French 53 

Spanish 20 

Mathematics 118 

History 37 

Chemistry 15 

German 39 

Natural  Historj^ 36 

Applied  Mathematics 10 

PhilosojDhy 17 

Latin 54 

Greek 27 

English 73 

Drawing 64 

Architecture 9 

Phonography 16 

Book-keeping 18 

Total 606 
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